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TO 

SIR CHARLES FOUBE^ 
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Sir: 
It was the intention of my late father to dedi- 
cate to you the following Tale, illustrative of the 
martial character of the jpLighlands of Scotland; 
but death has withheld him from indulging in this 
wish. * 

May I, therefore, his son, presume to fulfil the 
design which nyr father entertained, and inscribe 
with your name this, his last, Work? 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
With great respect. 

Your most obedient Servant, 
JOHN eOXON PICKEN/ 
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CHAPTER h 



To Nature and to Holy Writ 
Alone did God the boy commit : 
'Where flash'd and roared the torrent, oft 
'Hb aool found wings, and soar'd idoft! 

Couaa.un. 

The first peep of day%bt was just beginning^ to streak 
the sky on the seaward side of the old tnwn of Inrerness, in 
the north pf Scotland, when aiaU Highland youth, dreesed 
in bonnet and trews, stole cautiously forth from the strag- 
gling outskirts, aod with his face tqrhed southerly, set hastily 
forward on some boyish ndventure. The season of the year 
was esriy summer; the time, that discontented and lawless 
period in Scotland, which occurred between the fifteen and 
the forty-five ; and the lad that now bared his youthful bo- 
som to the breezes qf the south, was not quite sixteen yeans 
ofw. 

No sopner had the youth got fairly clear of Inverness, than 
he ran for several miles, as if (le bad been chased; never 
stopping to take breath until he found hiipself on the border 
oftbe long dreary flat called Culloden Moor, which was af- 
terwards. to become so famous in the bistorjr of his eountry. 
As he proceeded forward, clear day having now spread 
around, the open level that he could see, to a distance behind, 
showed him that so far there wais pone in pursuit. When, 
however, he had reached the farthest edge of the moor, and 
the hills began to rise to dis right in grand and picturesque 
irregukrity, determining to avoid any possible danger, as 
wellas* to gratify bis longing to enjoy one glorious week 
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among the glens, he plangocl into the outer oonfmeneement 
of the great wilds or Lochaber. 

*' Liberty ! blessed liberty ! is this indeed thjrself that I 
have found at lastl** he cried, holding out his arms to- 
wai^s the great blue hills^ that now stretch^ away, moun- 
tain beyond mountain, and peak beyond peak, to his asto- 
niriied admiration. ** Have I no master now to slave and ha- 
rass me ? no mercenary mistress to stint me of my food ? 
Have I now no morning^s anxiety, no evening's terror 1 
Am I really a free being, to run where I please, and seek 
what I can, in this wide world ? Are my feet now fhirly on 
'the bonny blooming heather 1' and can I run, like the red 
deer, without any one to stop me 1 Liberty ! glorious liber- 
ty !*' he cried, bounding along the ridge to which he had 
climbed ; ** I vow I am almost giddy with the Joy of finding 
thee at last !" 

He now mounted to the top of the hill, and sitting him- 
self down on a soft knoll, set himself to consider of his means 
and prospects. Thrusting his fingers into an opening in the 
*band of his trews, he took out a little leathern purse, and be- 
gan to reckon his worldly wealth. He had two beautiful sil- 
ver pennies, the coinage of his former majesty, King George 
the First*— three ij^ew fkrthings, excellently convenient for 
small change, and not less than six Edinburgh half-pennies, 
which it became him to husband according to their value. 
Besides this, he had an Inverness bodle, extremely useful on 
occasions of economy ; and, in addition to all, an old-fashioned 
Scots plack, which, being twice the value of the former — 
namely, the third of a penny — made the whole of his money, 
put together, amount to within a fraction above a white six- 
pence ! — a sum which, if properly managed, would go a 
great way indeed with an abstemious Scotsman. 

But, considering the splendour of the boy*s plans, all this 
might have been deemed insufficient, but for a piece of gpood 
fortune, which, above and beyond the former, had put into 
.his band an actual shilling ! with a beautiful king's crown on 
one side of it; and when he now reflected on the way it had 
dropped from the clouds upon him, he saw clearly that Pro- 
vidence favoured his present adventure. The very day pre- 
vious to that on which he now sat at perfect liberty, on the 
sunny side of a Highland hill, a tall, swaggering Englishman, 
. wearing a great drab coat, and carrying a travelling whip in 
his haiM, had asked him to do him some trifling service ; 
and after staring him in the faee, and saying something about 
its being a pity that he did not go to the south, had thrust 



bio hifl iitnd this noble gbilUng ; and d&M staniQied off w an- 
concerned as if he had done nothing extraordinary. 

There was only one other piece of wealth the lad iMid, the 
value of which could not be so correctly ascertained. Tfast 
was a small old-ftshioned gold clasp, which, by much p^- 
BOasion, he had been enabled to obtain from the woman with 
whom 'he had lived from the time he was an infant, uiitil be 
became apprentice to Daniel M'Vicar. This little personal 
idol he b^Q always held in the moet sacred veneration; ^te, 
whenever he took a desponding thought about his orphan 
condition, it did him good to con over and contemplate its 
mysterious initials, from some vague notion of hidden pbilo- 
flopby, that it might one day become of service in helping 
him to a friend. 

Having now collected his thoughts^ and matured his re- 
solves, be descended the hill with joy ; and, stretching for- 
ward again down a Winding glen, he soon overtook, beside 
some long patches of green corn, several straggling cottages, 
that seemed sunning themselves pleasantly in the mom- 
ing*8 beams, and there he found a needful, and, to him, de» 
licious refreshment Dartin? forward again, wherever his 
lancy led him, he wandered for days, among scenes and 
places, whose very wildness, to him, was enchanting, anj( 
even whose occasional bald and gruesome sterility seemed 
to fill his soul with the deep spirit of nature. All the latent 
romance of his disposition now came out in glowing enthu- 
siasm, as he lingered among the recesses of those glorious 
wilds, and saw, with his own eyes, how nature had shaped 
out a retreat for herself, to which she invites none to enter 
but her chosen children ; and thus, with his youn^f and buoy- 
ant spirit, he first drank in her profound impressions. 

During all this. Hector Monro was at little loss for his 
simple maintenance ; for, whenever he came to a laird^s cas- 
' tie on a hillHBide, or a lonely sheiling in a glen, the comely 
appearance and bold spirit of the boy, procured him a hearty 
and a delighted Highland welcome. Ther^ he partook m 
the barley-bread and milk, or the bit of braxey mutton/ of the 
kindly eottager, and rested at night on the bed of heath made 
up for him in the corner; and i^ on leaving his kind hosts, 
he oifored to open the iftrings of his little leathern purse, to 
give a silv«r penny for his entertainment, the proffer was 
reftned as almost an insult 

Had we to tell the- same story now, applying to our own 
dajTB, a different representatkm would require to be given of 
a people, among whom, at that time, simplicity of life brought 



a happiness more than they themselves undeistood ; and po* 
verty itself had the sacredness of virtue, accompanied, as it 
was, by a Doric nobleness that made it almost enviable. Be- 
fore southern luxury and Lowland ffreed^had found their 
wav among the mountains, to the fataicorruptinff of landlord 
and dansraen-^-raaking all men mercenary, and none con- 
;tented«-Tthe more than eastern hospitality of the primitive 
'Highlander was such, as well may excite the astonishment 
of those whose social sympathies have been improved away, 
almost into a matter of memory or of history. So common 
•and so genuine was this virtue in those days, among this se- 
-cluded people, that, at length, advantage was taken of it by 
^jdle persons from the south, who, under the name of Sorners, 
"livedf from house to house, upon the kind feelings of those 
-who impoverished themselves to give to the travelling way- 
fiirer, until the imposition became so common as to require 
'the check, of .legal enactment 

Though the people among whom our wanderer lighted 
•aeemed often poor " to a degree,'* yet experiencing no- 
4hiue on his way but kindness and respect, when he re^ 
tired at rnight to his fragrant bed, often after partaking of 
everv thing that thaeettagers had hoarded, and haplv havmff 
his fancy delighted -with those tales and songs of Jove and 
heroism which make «o powerful an impression upon the 
youthful fancy — when, as he lay, he contrasted all this wi^i 
•what he had suffered in the house of his master, in Inver- 
ness, the .tears would rush into the eyes of the grateful 
youth, and he rejoiced in spirit in a more noble view of hu- 
man nature. 

But here, among these romantic mountains. Hector found 
that he had, after all, no call to abide; the feeling of inde- 
pendence still obtruding in his thoughts: sq, with great re- 
luctance, he descended towards the towns to see what for- 
tune would throw in liis way.' As he approached the haunts 
of population andt trade, he soon found that : t tie ,people began 
.to look with lopging when he took out his little purse; and 
that his silver pennies were now but faintly refused. The 
^generosity of his own disposition made him press them 
whenever they appeared acceptable; and thus his last plack 
was dltimately paid away, and his white shilling he had 
a strong reluctance to discount With the common self- 
denial of a mountaineer, he had passed a whole day without 
food, and towards evening came to a river, which it was ne- 
cessary to cross. Observing a boat fastened to a stake, he 
<wa8 just about .to help bioiself to its assistanesi w9en he saw 
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% man, carrying a Irandle/coqaaleisurelydown.from a m^l 
cottage near the bank. 

The man, depositing the bundle in the boat, proceeded to 
unloose it, and Uien stepped in himself taking no notice of 
Hector, who stood watching by. He was taking up the 
joara, meaning4o cross the river, when seeing the boy making 
no motion to go on board, he thought fit to address him. 

** Will she no be for crossing ta ferry!" 

••Then you "keep a ferry berel" 

-••Ay, to pe surely — an it's a penny price. Will she 
ga3" 

•• Will vou not let a poor lad get a crossing in your boat, 
without changing his ^hite shilling?** 

•• She'll see her nainseHs nose made a cheese forta mice 
first," said the man, preparing to pull off 

•• Then I'll try whether the stream is half as' churlish as 
yourself," said Hector ; and without another word, he dashed 
m clothed as he was, his little bundle held firm in his teetl|. 
Breasting the current like a water-d<^, he soon swam past 
the boat; while it was as much as the astonished ferryman 
could do to ffet to the etber side of the river at the same 
flnomeht as Uie adventurous boy. 

•• Here's a ruination to her trade," said the man, stepping 
.4iut of his boat. •• Deevil ! if she comes he»that trick agaiui 
^ the piper o' Pennycuick, jBhe^U* just stick the oar in the 
tnck o' her neck tSxe she's half across, and drown her like 
a blind puppy."* 

^ * The alarm of the fer^jmuui was quite natural, ttpm -the 
Jcnown reluctance or inability of his countrymen of tiiat periodii 
to pay any species of toll or <tui|ipike-money. A Highlander 
coiUd never be made to unde^tand why a man should be obliged 
^to pay for '^ganging on: the ground," or for getting diy]£od 
.across a river; which was the great objection to the militaiv 
roads just then cut through the Highlanda,under Manhal Wade's 
,^rection. Bather than pay so unreasonable a charge, the 
poorer Scotchwomen made no scruple of exposing theur per- 
sons in a manner much less excusable than the washing-tub 
tramping, so well known even in the Lowlands; for a traveller 
4rQak England, a little before this time^ who had penetrated as 
ikr north as Inverness, shortly after the bridge over the Murray 
Frith was built, relates^.that he, has seen numbers of women, 
many (^ them canying loai^ on their headg* ru4i intp the nver; 
and, tucking up their petticoats to a very unseemly hdght, 
wade over the flat stones at the bottpm, <• which are xmde 
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HectcM* never coiidescended Any other answer to this 
spurt, than to swing rounci the long end of his wet plaid, 
until dashing, as if by accident, a iSiower of water in the 
face of the enraged ferryman, he ran off laughing down the 
haugh, with his shilling safe in the bottom (S'his pocket 



sUppeiy by the sulphur," to the danger eren of their fiTeft-4he 
'water above the bndee reaching neatly to their middle; and idl 
to save a single btfaie, the si^ part c^ a peiuiy, being the 
amount of the toU levied ior prossing the bridge. ^ 
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CHAl»TER 11. 



The toirent's rush, * 

The cataract's din, the ocean's distuit roar, 
irhe echo's answer to his foot or voice — 
All spoke a language which he nndeiratood, 
And warned him of his way. 

Gbaraxx, 

Although thtts gay in epirits, as he again ap{>roached to* 
wards the coast, free from all danger of pursuit from-his 
master, yet one or two days of stormy weather had sadly cut 
up Hector's slight vestments, and reduced him eventually 
to much distress. This arose chiefly from his losing his way 
HTDong the mountains, during the drifting of a storm cf sum- 
mer hail; so that when he had at length arrived in the town 
of Perth, his brogues, and even his stocl^ings were com- 
pletely worn out; his feet werp bleeding with the effects of 
his march, and the flat bonnet which he had worn, having 
been blown away as he passed the angle of a rock during 
the storm, his appearance now, in this seat of comfort ana 
comparative wealth, bare-headed and shoeless, was but a 
humiliating termination of his long journey. - 

Wandering along the antiquated streets, his heart sank 
to find himself totally unheeded, unless as an object to be 
avoided by the respectable ; and etill more was he disposed 
to despond at the prospect of being obliged again to seek a 
trading employment, for the sake of subsistence. But 
where to go, orJo whom to apply, even for that, was now 
the question. Fainting with exhaustion, his changed shil- 
ling nearly all spent, he looked about in vain in the faces of 
his species, for interest or compassion. Reflecting on what 
little he knew of civilized man, his sagacity led him to 
avoid those^ quarters of the town where there was i^>un- 
dance or grandeur, and to seek for a friend amonff the 
pinched and lowly like himself. Wandering towards the 
meaner part of the town, he observed several passeni^hy 
looking on him with i^mpathy ; £br, dilapidated as his ap|Ki- 
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rel was^ he wis yet a bnve and a well-fiivoured yout&r 
At lengrth be saw a oiiddle-aged Highland woman, ntting, 
spinning at ^ deor, who, eyeing him as he passed, wi& 
strong looks of interest, at lengtli asked him mto her cot- 
tage. The lad obeyed, and when she had set him on a seaiC^ 
hm surveyed, for an instant his ruddy countenance, l0ii|f 
curlinff locks, and proud mountaineer eye ; and saW, by hia 
apparel that, though now weary and deiected, he looked, aer 
she said, 'Mike an honest mans bairn, her heart melted 
with compassion ; for she was strongly reminded by him of 
her own favourite son, whose &ir head she had but lately 
laid in the kirkyard of Perth. 

** And whare are ve frae, my bonnie young man,** she 
said, " and what^as happened you 1 Alack ! bat it*s surely 
an ill world this, when the like o' you is let to wander 
friendless on the streets o* Perth, the shooh worn off your 
feet, and no one to bid you to a meal o' meat" 

Hector, putting a bridle on his proud feelings, told the 
poor woman, in a few words, that be had neither father nor 
mother known to him ; that be had been put apprentice to 
a wheel-wright, but his master having used him ill, and 
tried all he could to break his spirit, he had just taken the 
road, and run for it, seeking for better luck towards the 
Lowlands; and being now arrived in a strange town, 
no one would know him, or ask him what he was willing 
to do. 

" Oh, oh, but it*s sad and 6air,'Vsaid the woman, '* when 
the fatherless is left to be helped by the widow, wha has 
no helper to herself but Providence aboon, and nothing to 
depend on but what she draws out o' tbe thread o* the tbw."" 
But dinna be disheartened or take pride at me, my man ; if I 
canna do aught else fow the friendless orphan, I can greet 
for him as Pve'done for my ain bairn; and if, in the day of 
his necessity, he eats a bite o* the widow's bread, it'll ne'er 
be a mote on his marriage day. Now, my bonnie lad, just 
let me see your hand.'* 

The boy, turning away his head, to conceal his feelings 
at the garrulous kindness of the Highland woman, gave her 
his hand. 

Looking at it on bofh sides, and pushing up the lad'js 
sleeve, for a species of examination to which travellers in 
Scotland in those days thought it no disgrace to be sub- 
jected, when she saw the clear white skin of tbe boy, 
through which shone the blue veins at his wrist, all her 
* good opinion of him was fully verified. ** A skin like an 
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eggl^ she excJainiedi **aiid an ee like an eagle— a guest 
wecl worthy e' my clean ^heets. Wha kens," she sided, 
surveying him all over, " wha^s son the orphan may he after 
a', snd wha the puir widow may be honoured to bae in her 
house !*' 

Agreeably to this primitive and sympathetic philosophy, 
the poor woman comrorted the dejected youth, washed his 
feet according to the Highland fashion, and put him to rest 
with a mother's care, and even with mucn of a mother's 
pleasure. As she contemplated the lad as he soon got intp 
a sound sleep, the painful pleasure of. being thus reminded 
of her son that was gone, renewed her sorrow^ and yet 
she thought that the indulgence of her grief over the 
sleeping stranger brought her a lonely widow's melancholy 
comfort. 

A few day's stay with this woman completely restored 
the youth to his former vigour. But with his strength re- 
turned anxiety for independence, and the means of repay- 
ing hie kind entertainer. Possessing some acquaintances 
above her own condition, Mrs. M'Lean did not foil to add 
her own efibrts to the inquiries of the lad, and but a few 
days had elapsed, when finding that a substantial burgess 
and dea<»n of Perth, by name Hngh M''Vey, was willing 
to listen to Iter recommendations of Hector, (clever youths 
being not so common- as in our day,) be did her the honour 
to pay her a visit at her cottage, liked exceedingly the lad's 
looks, attended to his story with much interest, and, in ten 
minutes' time, the preliminaries were settled, and Hector was 
regularly installed in a new line of life. 

Master Hugh MiVey, dealer and chapman in the ^[ood 
city of Perth, and now the worthy patron of our ambitious 
youth, deserves a few sentences of brief description, as the 
representative of a class of traders no^ long extinct He 
was an easy-tempered bachelor of forty, wIkh agreeably to 
the manners of the place and period, knowing that few 
could outshino him in goods and gear, and that which he 
dealt in must be had, if there was money to buy it, always 
acted towards those who bought from hiu), with that high 
demeanour and airbane condescension, which made them 
feel that it was they were the party obliged, and he the 
dignitary who conferred the obligation. Taking his cue, 
therefore, from the aristocratic mop-keepers of the Low- 
lands of his time, it was his' practice to take every thing 
exceedingly easy, to shut the dcor of his shop every day 
At one'o'clock, when he went to eat his dinner. If, of an 
afternoon, when he chose to go a fisbiogi or at any other 
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time a ciutomer came, whdm it was noCoonvenieiit ^hutf 
to attend, he would inform the iii^iidiiig ponchattr that he 
was boajr now, and bid him call to-morrow when he woaM 
he at Iciaare. 

It may easily be seeti how mat a man oar youth was boob 
constituted, as the juvenile doer for such a person as this, 
and known, as he grew up tall and manly, to be an e^Eceed- 
ing favourite with nis new master. As the burgess's days 
of fishing began to multiply, as fast as Hector got acquainted 
¥uth the details of his craft, and his long summer evenings 
of bowling-green playing in the outskirts next became in- 
vested with sundry sociiQ invitations, the lad was left much 
to himself, and thus the free exercise of his own thoughts 
soon again worked themselves into restlessness, if not dis- 
content, agreeably to the unerring philosophv of the human 
character. But this intruding discontent, if it deserve the 
iianie, was of a very different species and intensity ft^m the 
slavish depression endured in his original situation, and arose 
more out of the wantonness of ease and plenty, and the not 
less powerful bias of disposition, than from any privation^: or 
real cause of complaint. Little of the trading spirit asthere 
comparatively was in the simple transactions of his employer,- 
with his lonff known customers, or as there appeared in the 
good-natured and benevolent disposition of the burgess, yet 
this was, by no means, the case with many others with whom 
Hector occasionally caroc in contact; and the fast developing 
constitution of his own mind was so repugnant to every thing 
havinff a mean or mercenary appearance, that, promising as 
were nis prospects, as the favourite of the bachelor, and easy 
as was his life in a quiet country town, he began to look upon 
his good prospects with a vague and discontented dread. 
Along with all this, a pervading pride of nature, or of blood, 
in the temperament of the youth, and some intrusive notion 
that he was designed for higher things, made him look upon 
his employments with true Highland contempt, which he, at 
the same time, suspected to be tolerably unreasonable. 

But now was the time of life when he began to feel of 
what stuff nature had made him, and, reason or none, all he 
could tell was, that, at times, he felt himself peculiarly un- 
happy. Even the ta»te he had received during his runaway 
excursion, of the grand and -poetic impression of the moun- 
tains, increasefd the indefinite restlessness of his mind. The 
roving life, artd the hardy fatigues of the free Highlander, 
appeared to him invosted with charms irresistible — ^the 
echoing forest and the bounding roe, the crag^ peak and 
wild ^en, incemmlly haunted his romantic imagination. 



Tale also, and song, and beroic fqmnnee, now brongbt fire* 
qneDtly to his mataring'oiind, or rising upon his memory 
with the miisic of nature, invested all this, and the wild cat- 
ties of the Highlands, with an interest which was enhanced 
by ignorance itself, and charms which fancy made almost in- 
expressible. ♦ 

Still time went on> and sJ^Ul this disposition increased, until 
it turned into the same dissatisfied enniui which .torments 
the great, and thus those "nameless longings,'* which the 
best hearts have beat with in all generations, became the 
iPQIistant companion of the tradesman-bo^. Too voung, as 
^ct, |o understand the political news of his time, which came 
in^ brief and garbled snatches from the south, or the relative 
situation of his own country, then far from happy in general, 
under the government of £he House of Hanover, and affitated 
from the one end to the other, by the fierce dieroutes of Whig 
and Jacobite, he only saw the town of Perth occasionally 
■disturbed by the marching and counter-marching of southern 
soldiers, and heard exaggerated rumours of tumults and rob- 
beries in the neighbouring Highlands, which the unfi)rtunate 
red-coat& were vainly attempting to suppress. But the re- 
ports brogfi^ht from the hills on a market-day, by ^me of tfie 
grave Highland proprietors who dealt with the burgess, the 
sentiments uttered, and the predictions given out of whi^t 
was soon to take place, we^o of a nature, which might \vell 
puzzle the understanding, as they excited tbo curipsity and 
impatience, of our ardent youth* 

Under all these circumstances, .seldom has kindness been 
felt more burdensome than became the very goodness of 
Hector!8 good-^aatured master ; nor could gratitude well be 
put to a severer trial, than that which compelled his ho- 
nourable mind to make any sacrifice of himself, and his rest- 
less inclinations, to the feelings of him to whom he owed so 
much. He knew not, however, while reflecting in this 
manner, that occurrences were going on, surely and socret- 
\ft which, without compromising his own feelings, were pre* 
^ratory tp anp^^ change in his cgnditipn. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The trumpets blew, and the colouts flew. 
And every man to his armour drew; ' 
The Whigs were nerer so much aghast 

Scotch Balla^w 

« 

OiiB morning, before Hector*s tisuai hour of rising, as he 
lay in his littlQ dormitory, dreaming of his favourite subject, 
the moaDta|n(E^ and was roaming, in fancy, among those wild 
glens into which he as yet had only bad in reality a hurried 
peep, the phantasies of his sleep seemed to become so real 
as to strike vividly even upon his external senses. From 
following, in his dream, dark legions of the warlike Gael, as 
they plunged into the fbrests or threaded the thickets of the 
mountains, he thought he himself bore broadsword and target 
among them, and led his men to the coming war, while the 
vmllevs echoed to the tread of their fbet, and the warlike nin* 
sic of the bagpipe seemed to be reverberated fhwi the rocks 
with a sound that stirred his spirit like enchantment The 

Sipers peemed to blow louder and louder, and the tread of 
is men to become more distinct as they tramped the sod,, 
in some dreary glen, until the former became almost dea& 
enmg in its pealing note, and he began to wonder withal 
whither he was proceeding, or who was this armed clan of 
whom he made one. A loud shout now rose from a shifting 
something, of either liille or houses, and amidst the din and 
confusion he heaid the cry of ^ The black watch ! the blacl^ 
watch !*' rising upon the wind, as if to solve the mystery 
which moD\entariiy puzzled him. In another instant, the 
skirl of the bagpipe seemed almost at his ear, and, starting 
from sleep, he found it proceeded from the street without 

Jumping from his be4f he sopn divined what had caused 
his dream* and that a party of the Black Watch, of which 
he had often heard, and about which he was vehemently in- 
terested, were at that moment tramping past under his 
window. He would scarcely take time to drees himself, so 
anxious was he to get a siffbtof th^t far-fan)e4 hiad i bi)t pp 



liiurd had he been te awaike, that \q the time he bad got to 
the fiwt of hu Btair, ADd had the door opened, the last re- 
mains of the companyy which had just passed through th6 town 
on an early march, were tuminff the angle of the street to 
issue, from the north gate, and the dark £>nnets and gleam- 
ing arms of a few of them were all that his eye caught, 
wmle the lood bagpipe music was still sounding strongly in 
the still silence of the morning. « \ 

About to dart after them« to gratify as well his fiincy as 
his curiosity, a heavy hand at the moment caught him by the 
shoulder, with — >» 

"Whar awal— whar awa, young mani Nae time for 
sodffaring at this»time o* :the morning. Dinna ye see there's 
a* the shops round us beginning .to open baith their een an* 
their mouths 1 and .deacon jkl'Vey should ay be the foremost. 
Na, never mind fiurliee, Hector, my man, but dmw the fasten- 
ings, and drap the shutters frae the windows, for it doesna 
do fbr young men, nor yet young maidens, to 'let their heads 
run afier the sodgers.'* 

Hector saw that it would not do to gratify himself against 
the pleasure of his* indalgenit master, and proceeded in 
silence to the duties of his employment. But he found, by 
experience, -that it is not so easy a matter for either young 
men or youn^ maidens, to keep their heads from running 
upon that which commends itself to their inclination ; and 
all dav the Black Watch, the flower of Athol and Lochabar« 
and the choice men of the clani^ and brave Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Lochnell, and Master Campbell of Finab, and 
the proud Grant of fiillindallock, who watched the merry 
valleys of ^Strathspey, or ranged the braes of Badenook, and 
Simon Fracer of Lovat himself whose black Highlanders 
ranged the great glen of Scotland, from Fort Auffuatus to 
the old eaatle of Inverness — were the talk, and nothing else 
that day, of all who had a morsel of enthusiasm in them who 
inhabited the old city of Perth. . 

It was no wonder that Hector's enthusiasm was increased 
hy the descriptions he heard on eveiy side 4>f, these gallant 
men^ especially by the women, who were quite enthusiastic 
in their admiration of them, ih>m Ijovat himself and his 
Frazers, and Bdlindallock and his Grants, gentlemen every 
man of them, as well as the Camerons of Argyleshtre, and 
the Stewarts of Appiq, firom the colonel ^ho rode in front of 
all, to. the piper who played at their head — the latter not 
only a gentleman too, but a bard and a man of .Highland 
erudition, and who performed his duties with moce prid^ 
than an EngUsb general. 

8* 
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** O boC they were Inmw chieldsr* ezelMoied the mudv 
of Perth, ''and clean of le^, and light of heel,.a]id warm of 
heart on a caokl day, every one m theoi, as ever sat od a 
hill-side wi' a fortonate lass on the lee of his plaidie." 

Bot as to particular information regarding this interefltinj^ 
corps, Hector could get little or nothinjp out of the sober 
hurgeas, his master, who^ jnstly aware of the danger of this 
enpecies of fascination to a youth with Hector^s prospects, 
discouraged his .inquiries, and represented the Watch as a 
dangerous armament of eelMected Kighlanders, who had 
associated themselves into a corps under colour of military 
efficiency, merely as an excuse mr being allowed openly to 
wear those arms so dear to their fathers, and which, on the 
passing of the disarming act, their proud spirits would nol 
suffer them to part with. Not content, however, with this 
bald information, which was tolerably correct as fiir as it 
wbnt, Hector resolved to go down the same evening to visit 
the widow McLean, his early patroness, to whom he usually 
applied for all internal information regarding the*peqple of 
the hills. 

On his way thither, he observed the streets to be more 
than usually crowded with Highland strangers, among which, 
various groups of red soldiers, as the southern infantry 
were called by way of reproach, lounged about quite apart 
from the more bold mountaineer& Taking little heed, how- 
ever, the youth proceeded on and was soon seated by the 
peat fire of the poor widow, whose former kindness it was 
not his nature to forget 

** Thin^ are mickle altered since I hae mind," said widow 
M'Lean, m answer to Hector*s inquiries. '* I kend the time 
when a Highland gentleman didna need to take an oath to. 
German George, no more than to Glenco Willie, for this 
sake of liberty to wear a biodag on his thigh, or a claymore 
on his haunch, as his fathers had done before him, and when 
there was nae watch across the hills, but the gude auld 
neighbourly watch o' the like of Duncan M*Naughton, or 
the sensible protection of Evan M'Evan. And though they 
sometimes milked a body dry enough, wi* their black meal 
or maut, or whatever they took frae us, odd, we sometimes 
got a fat sheep, or may be a gude stot, or a yeanling, if the 
chields had a lucky creaofh in the Lowlands Oh! but the 
Earl of Mar has had mickle to answer for, for his tll-brew'd 
browst o* the fifteen, for it was that, and the weary scrimage 
of Glenshiolds, that has given the new German folk^t*8 
come to rule over Scotland, an excuse to bring into the happy 
glens ayont the Grampians sae many troubles.'* 
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** Bat the IBSack Watch,** said Hector, attempting to bring 
hack the wandering ideas of the talkative widow. ^ 

"Oo, I've naething to say against the Black' Watch f 
they're pretty men, but I wish they coald hae keeped their 
sivords and dirks, withoat swearing to serve this Hanover 
laird, for they're leal lads, and dinna know southron de- 
ceit." 

'*Bat, what do you think is bringing the Watch on the 
march just now, piping und drumming through the town of 
PerthV 

^ On, what should I ken 1 It's a southron fashion, nae 
doubt. But I hear that there's to be a great rising o' the 
Watch, and a many more made o' them, and the Borl o' Craw- 
ford, a rank Lowlander, is to be their commander ; and ye 
may be sure the Hanover Elector has his ain views to do wi* 
our Highland lads ; ibr Simon of Lovat, and other auld lairds^ 
are going out, and there's.the Whig lairds are coming in, 
and the Watch is to be made a thousand strong, wi' the 
bra west men that can be gathered off the hills frae Dornoch 
to Dumbarton ; and they're a' to meet in the valley of Glen- 
. lyon, aboon Aberfeldy ; and proud men they'll be, nae doubt, 
but we'll just see wbat'll come o't" 

The heart of Hector swelled at this intelligence, but, 
obliged to snppress his rising wishes, he quietly proceeded r 

'* But you don't seem to approve of the duties of this gal- 
lartl legion," said Hector, anxious to hear the opinions, as 
wdl as the information, of the sagacious old woman, ** who 
are stationed in bands across the hills, as I hear tell, to be 
naething but the guardians of Scotland." 

" It's aU very weel for them to guard their ain fire-sides,. 
and to march and flourish their broadswords ; but the Black 
W^tch shouldna demean themselves, for the sake of pleasing 
this new kin?, to undertake, like the red soldiers, and other 
thief-takers <? the law, to hunt out and berry our poor ruined 
hirdsfand other Ceamachs, who may be drive twa or three 
score o' beasts frae the Lowlands, now and then, and gar 
as pay a neivefu' o' black meal, whilk is never missed. It's 
easy.to talk about robberies and spulzie, but there's braw 
men hae lost their all since the fifteen, and rmut live, and a 
wee bit creagh, and a cattle lifting, is whyles a* great help 
to pay th^ laird his rent Even an honest quarrel and bml* 
zie among the glens is naething but what Highland men have 
been used to do, since ever I hae mind, and just helps to 
while away the weariness o' the lang nights, and to keep- 
their claymores in order." 

This mode of reasoning was just letting in a new light 



into Hectoi's mind, when a midden noiee wis heard in the 
■treet; the door of the boose wie hurriedly opened, and a 
yonng woman entered, with terrcNr in her looks, sayinff that 
a great bmlzie had taken place at the cross <^ Perui, be- 
tween some strangers from the hills and the red soldiers; 
and the folk, she added, were all mnping, and some said that 
Duncan M'Nanghton, or Shaw, the great Ceamach from 
Strathtay, had been seen in the crowd, and had dmwn a 
riiQit claymcM^e Xhat he had hid lUnder his plaid, and swore he 
would clear the causeway o' the Btider diarg ; and so he was 
now lAvinr about bin, and the people were shutting their 
€^ps for fear o' the fhiy. 

<« Duncan M^Naughton, sayest thou, lassie 1" cried the 
woman in amaze. ** It's not possible that Duncan would 
venture on the streets of Perth after what he's done. It's 
as mickle as his neck's worth. Hector, my man, if ve 
iffitt run to the iray, itake care' of your ain croMm. Hoigfa ! 
•ueh times-.!" 

Before the woman had the half of the last sentence ut- 
tered. Hector was ofl^ and up the street ; but by the time 
he arrived at the cross, the crowd met him as flying from 
the danger; and the red soldiers were running fnom all 
jquarters, in obedience to the drum, whose loud and hasty 
beat to arms gave an alarming idea of what was ^ing foi> 
ward. 

The scene of strife, when Hector diew near it, though 
comparatively limited in extent, presented that silently 
warlike appearance, which was in earlier times much more 
common on the streets of the Scotti^ capital, than, not- 
withstanding all that is 8aidx)f the quarrelsomeness of the 
Highlandors, ever was the ease in the orderly town of - 
Perth. The first object that was conspiooous was a stout 
middle-sized Highlander, who, clad in a dress better than 
.common, and now bare-headed from the press of the skir- 
mish, layed about him against above a dozen bayonets, .with 
a bravery which, though .evidently on the de^nsiire, showed ^ 
him to be sensible that he was fighting for his li&'. A few ** 
other Highlanders, some with short knives or ekenookles, 
And more with naught but sloe-thorn sticks, aided the riot, 
and increased the ^confusion. But, aUhoogfa several of the 
townsmen, who also hated the red soldiers, occasionally as- 
sisted in embarrassing them in their attacks upon the pfin- 
•cipal combatant, tiiis was all that either they «r the Hiffb* 
Jandors ware able to effect ; fer the unpopular disarmrag 
act having deprived them of all efficient weapons, they 
«rore Able to mfike little .hewl i|gainst so many bayooeta 
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nkmg with « single twovd, which mw wni then vmUi red to 
strike in froro a thin lath of an offieer, who warily, yet zea- 
lously, made himself busy in the fray. 

Though occasionally cheered by load shouts from the 
townsmen of ** Well done ! cot again, end gire it Uiem, 
brave Duncan M'Nangbtoo,'* the bare-headed Highlander's 
case was evidently fi^t becoming desperate, notwithstand- 
iDg a degree of bravery, which might well excite the asto- 
nishment of the multitude, who, from outer stairs and nu- 
merous windows, gazed breathlessly upon the riot beneath 
them. For a youth, such as Hector, to take any part in an 
affray so dangerous, was evidently owdness, yet the spirit 
that was in Tiim stirred him up almost to frenzy^ as he 
eleoched his empty hand, • finding no weapon within Gis 
reach with which he might strike a blow for the hard* 
pressed mountaineers, who fought so bravely with such odds 
against them. 

Aa the drum continued to beat to arms without, and the 
soldiers to pour in, the shouts of the towns-people, who also 
floclud to the spot, increased the confusion, while lights 
nov^lanced from doors and windows, the excitement be- 
came genera], and the fray assumed an appearance abso- 
lutely terrific. With the fearlessness of youth and a kin» 
dred spirit. Hector bad got within a few yards of the spot 
where Duncan M*Naughton still, swung round his short 
broadsword, and kept at bay half a score of bayonets, when» 
observing the manmuvres of the lathy officer to get behind 
the veteran, taking advantage of the fall of a sddier, who 
was cut down by a back-stroke of the Highlander's active 
claymore, he plucked the bayonet out of the fallen man's 
hand, and flew like a young tiger upon the insidious sub> 
altern. The gentleman of thaspontoon fell back among 
the others, and immediately our youth found himself in the 
very thick of the fray, while the shouts of the multitude 
near, and the strong Uaelic expression whieh he heard from 
the mountaineer hitnself, indicated the value they set upon 
his timely service. 

The soldiers now began to retreat among the crowd, and 
the Cearnach to regain some confidence, when a rush of the 
people on one side, along with the sudden entrance of a 
firesh party of soldiers, backed by several of the magistrates, 
changed the fate of the day ; and while Hector opposed his 
bayonet to the sword of the retreating officer, Duncan 
M'Naughton was surrounded fVom behind, arid a total rout 
of his party became inevitable. Fortunately for our youth, 
his own dexterous activity became his salvation from a fat9 



■BHich worse, to his appreheMioD, thas a cleop wound ia lihe 
fniy-4 namely, to lie 4;arried to jail as a rioter and abetter of 
a Ceamach, of whom the officeirS of the law had long at- 
tempted the captare in vain. First driving back among the 
oonrqsed crowd, aad then hastily mounting one of the outer 
stairs, from which its occupants had fled in confusion but a 
moment before, he was enabled to witness at his leisure the 
upshot of the lU^ir. Several of the soldiers and towns-peo- 
ple he saw carried off desperately wounded, and afterwards 
led past in shouting triumph by the soldiery, town-officers, 
and magistrates, the athletic figure of M*Naughton himself, 
the UoM streaming from him in several parts of his head 
and body, while, with sullen dignity, he appeared to submit 
to^is fate. Soon after, as Hector followed the crowd, he 
saw the heav^y doors of ;the old jail open to receive, and 
slowly dose upon, the manly form of the reluctant prisoner^ 
and ever^ one engaged being now glad to make a safe re- 
treat to his own home, the military, by this time in better 
order, found little difficulty in clearing the^streets, and HeCr 
tor, with no hurt but a slight prick of a swoid on the shoylr 
der, got safely up into his own Uttle dormitory. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



What feUow's this? 

A strange one as ever I looked on: i cannot; get ^m out of 
&e house. 

SHAKSPKiJUC. 

. 0ns eveniog, after nightfall, not long after the foregoing 
event, the streets of Perth presented with pccQiiar truUiy 
that gloomy and deserted appearance which is often the 
characteristic of a Boiall country town. This night Hector 
stood meditatively at the low door of his shop, or rather 
store, looking listlessly up and down at the casual straggler ; 
and as his eye rested occasionally upon the dim lamps along 
the narrow venal, and the other obscure lights, whicfi 
peeped from windows of shops like his own, he felt a strong 
twinge of that depressing ennui, to which no bosom, high or 
low, is entirely astranger. His master was out, having left 
him to prepare for the market-day to be held on the mor- 
row, and which, every tiding being now ready, he longed 
for exceedingly, as expected to bring with it the usual ex- 
citement of trading bustle. Shutting the little half door of 
the store, he returned witliin, and trimming the single oil 
lamp which hung from the low ceiling, he sat down to think 
of his favourite subject, the Highland hills. Here his 
thoughts mixed themselves with the various rumours with 
which the town was filled, and imperfect accounts both 
from the Ix>wlands and the mountains, which only excited 
and perplexed his ill-informed judgment To relieve his 
thoughts, he had taken up the ell-wand, or measuring stick, 
which so ill-befitted his hand ; and his brooding pride, as 
well as vague predilections, having induced him of late to 
take lessons, with which he assiduously eqgaged himself, in 
the broad-sword exercise, from a young Highlander only 
known to him 1^ the name of Farquhar, he was practising 
his guards and his cuts against a high roll of plaiding cloth 
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which atood in .the inner shop, when he heard the half-door 
8cnit>ing open behind Kim, and looking round, saw the stal- 
wart figure of a Highland stranger drawn up to its height 
within, after having stooped as he entered the low door of 
the shop; Without a Word's speaking, the stranger paced 
straight into the back part of the store. 

The stranger and our youth looked (or a moment at each 
other. To the straight back and haughty step of a better- 
class Highlander, Hector was no stranger, from the high bear- 
" ing of the gentleman rover or gentleman piper, to that of the 
lord of the isles himself; but the air with which this personage 
strode into the store, and the smile of contempt with which he 
cast his eyes round on the bales and barrels choking up the 
place, was such as Hector had seldom had occasion to witness; 
» and certainly conveyed no flattery t6 him who had the honour 
to be the keeper of all this goods and gear. A tall buirdly 
figure was the least thing remarkable in the appearance of 
this impressive stranger. To see the aristocratic cock's fea- 
ther stuck gracefully in the front of the high bonnet of a 
mountain gentleman, was nothing uncommon in the town 
of Perth ; but gold lace, edging the scarlet waistcoat so sel- 
dom worn in the hills, a small portion of which revealed it- 
self to Hector's glance beneath the plaid which crossed the 
gentleman's breast, as well as the round bowl of a long Spa- 
nish pistol, the bright silver of which just peeped from be- 
neath the dark tartan of his short coat, gave token that this 
was no common man. No sword, however, appeared on his 
haunch, for the obnoxious act, then some time passed, made 
such a weapon rather too conspicuous to be w6rn in ap- 
proaching a town ; but the belted plaid, whose long folds 
hung by this gentleman's side, did not seem as ever meant 
to conceal the ample biodag or clirk, the threatening hilt of 
which, mounted also with silver, and garnished with the 
usual convenient apparatus, sat close to the brawny thigh of 
the stranger. 

'* Be the chaprfHan not at home thenl*^ said the personage, 
casting another haughty glance round the shop. 

The blood mounted i^nto Hector's face, as he found this 
contempt strike home upon himself, and under the impulse 
of the moment, making the ell-Wand that he held sound upon 
the floor, while his eyes flashed upon the stranger, he boldly 
replied, ^ My master, sir, is Deacon of the drapers, and town 
councillor of Perth." 

The gentleman opened his eyes with astonishment, and, 
as he gazed upon the youth, his haughty features gradually* 
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felazed into h smile, when, pattingf np his band, with great 
ceremony^ to his bonnet, he lifted it gracefnlly from his black 
boshy heeid, and made our hero a proband bow. 

The irony of this action, instead of humbliffg^ him for whom 
it was intended, deepened the afiront ; and the youth, throw- 
ing down the elt-wand with high contempt, merely tnrned 
his back on the stranger, and walked, in silence, towards the 
window. 
' "By the soul of my father,** exclaimed the unknown, , 
coming forward and ofrering his hand to our youths *^ there^s 
some mistake here ; for it*B evident that old mother Nature, 
who takes no charge of her own, after she strikes them off 
her aiTvi], never made thee for selling and swapping goods 
and gear like a Lowlander. It's no fault of mine, not to ex- 
pect such as thee in a chapman's shop. Nay, refuse not my^ 
hand, boy ! there would be danger in that: I'll give thee 
to boast what few others can, that Evan MjEvan has begged 
thy pardod. There, upon my wor(t, a handsome fellow, to 
be^flourishing an ell-wand Hketi Kirkaldy tailor." 

•* It is your pleasure, sir," said Hector, almost afiected," 
** to reproach me with my misfortune." 

"Grod fbrbid, young man," said the stranger, resuming 
his dignity, and appearing still more interested ; .** although 
J am sorry to see so likely a fellow cooped up in such a hole . 
as this, over a gathergae of merchandising trumpery, I know 
that oil the hills from which I come, the trees of the wood 
have not the choice of their own situation, and that the 
winds, of heaven, which scatter about alike^the seeds of the 
strong oak and tho feeble willow, sometimes let the one fall 
in the place where the other should be. I see you under- 
stand me, young man. By heavens, youth, you have the 
very eye of the eagle. It's a pity you could not build your 
nest among the mountains." 

The majestic stranger seemed to Hector to rise a foot 
taller as he finished his speech, but so affected was the youth 
with this picturesque illustration of his fate -and circum- 
stances, that the rising reply. stuck in his throat 

"To be/sure," resumed the chieftain, "the eagles' haunts 
in the hills are barren and bare, often dreary and stormy; 
and there grows not on the cliffs or the moors, the comforts 
which you merchants jmport from the southland. But the 
free arm, and the free spirit, and the mountain air, and the 
forest venison — ^pah ! what a musty smell is here ! — I am 
talking to you, young man, in the spirit of a Highlander, but 
perhaps yoii pl«fer this murky den where you are.'* 
VOL. 1. 3 



" Only tell may mMnoMtihofwIw^ get tbero,aiidHv« 
by the bee of arm or liqibr i^ried Heotor, with aaiiiiatioD« 
^^ and the eaele you speak of aball not fly nach quicker than 
I ahall bound away to the moontaiDa." 

»* Hum— very well ; I thought you would say lo,*' aaid the 
chie^ suddenly ; ** but I must not, for all that, adviae you to be 
rash in turning your baelruppD.tbe comfortable quarters and 
sheepVhead moth of a burgess of Perth* It is now time, 
however, that I should have eeme talk with my worthy ac- 
quaintance; and, harkee, youth! in tiie mean time, be dis- 
creet, and do not repeat the name that I have just named in 
thy private ear, and see that thou get me speedy speech of 
the good deacon, thy master/' 

Hector seemed a little at a loss how to act at the mopient, 
which the stranger chief observiog, made a sign to his«er<* 
vant, who, without beinff ofiserved, had stopd all this while 
ia &ithfnl watch by the dark cheek of the doer. Immediate* 
]y, a head was thrust cautiou^y in ; after which came the 
short body of a sturdy Highlander, who, drawing^ip to more 
than his full height, took off the plain bonnet from his heiu}, 
and asked what was his honour's pleasure. 

^ Can you keen a chapman's shop, Dougald 1 Jtnd be ready 
to sell the merchant's gallimafery, while tliis junior here 
goes to seek for his master 1" 

" Her nainsel doesna understand ta chopi" said the shock* 
headed Gael, looking round upon the goods with a bewil- 
dered look, *^ bat if her honour's pleasure be to trust her lang 
in tis chocked bourock, I wadna wonder but some of the 
merchant's jigs-and-jugs wad find their way into her nain* 
sol's ain pouches." 

" I would not wonder in the least," said the chief, good- 
naturedly anawering tlie taciturn grin which developed the 
white teeth of tiie Highlander, ^ but tlie men of Breadalbane 
dp not stoop to lifting of so low a kind— «o, Dougald, ye*ll 
just take your stance here beside the bing of pktiding; like 
the snuff-man's decoy sign, in the Cowgate of Edinburgh; Ibr 

you see, if any customer come in, it jnay not be convenient 
for me to be patent just now, and so I'll step beyond the 

reach of the light of the chniaskin." 

''Deevil nor her chop were at ta bottom o' Lochow,'- 
• mumbled the Highlander, taking his stand beside the bale, 

with an angry mutter, as his master retreated within ; *' I 

wad rather mount ta sentry post on the wiodv side o' Fort 

William, than be sUnccd beside a plaiding, like a Lowland 

weaver. Hunch ! Ta ^ief be o'er fool-hardy, I'm thought ; 



an^ sheMl mty be find sbe'tf put h«r fii^^er ia tfr cntw'« Aest, 
afore she win out o* the north, port o' Perth.'* 

It was not wkboat some misgivings about his untrades- 
Dian-like guests, that Hector consented to gc up the street ' 
to look for the burgess; He had not been gone ftve minuiee, 
when, to the great uneastnesa of ]the unwilling warder of 
the shop, a strange man of respectable appearance entered, 
and stepped fiuniTiarly within^ From the manner in which 
he gazed round him, the intruder seemed in some haste or 
alarm ;^^ but seeing the store deserted'^-no uncommon occur- 
rence in a country-town^— he qnietly took a position by seat- 
ing himself on the counter, determined to vratch until the 
owner should oome in* 

^'She*ii just hand her whisht ibr a wee," thought the 
Highlandman within himself as he stood ensconced bdlind 
the plaiding ; " may be the deevil will pat it into the man's 
head to gae out asain withoat-a spoke or a speer.'* 

However useim the devil^is upon most occasions,, it did 
not, however, please him to answer Dongald^sinvoeation in 
the presesi emerj^ency ; and the intruder ^eemed determined 
lb divide with him the high and responsible office of shop- 
keeper. At lengthy looking wieonseiously towards its inner 
recesBes^ ashis eye» became aceostomed to the darkness, 
this new person tboui^t he sKw sometbtng Within, of an 
exceedingly strange awl d^ons eharaeter. Next, he heard 
something breali^ almost at his ear, which caused such a 
tremour all ^verbim, that he scarcely had comrage to turn 
his head to look bevend the. plaiding. On the fost move- 
ment, however, of his head m that direction, his terrified 
eyes became fixed 4i^n the bread brown eountenance of a 
be«MM Highlander, in a place where fiSghlandmen ought 
iMit to be. Thd worthy citizen never having* been a man of 
renowned courage, sodden surprise^ at seeing such an ap» 
parition hidden among his friend's goods, with the iqexpliea- 
bie terrors that seemed to sommnd him, alarme^ as he was 
<oa entering the shop, completely deprived him of his natural 
speech. Continuing^ however, to paze 19 the Highlander'a 
face until: his own jaw ib!!, and his hair bejgan to rise, the 
countenance of t%e Gael seeming^ to ^eep time to all tjiese^ 
> jBovements^ by the various grijis t» whieb it was subjected^ 
the fatter, at length lesrng ftU patience, broke the fearful 
silence by a wiM swear of, 
••TamnherrwhatwiSshebegfcuringatt" 
"Friend! h^estq^nl wbat brings yew there?* ^ 
" WhAt brings lier herel Toot !— w*af 11 she bf doing 



but jogt ke»j^ ta dnefttkman's cbc^ Ib tat ony wonder- 

mentr 

** But there's surelv somebody else among the barrels 1 
What can this mean r' 

^* Teevil a ane but the ta jettons an' ta mice whilkter be 
plenty in ta toon o' Perth. Hoogh ! stand back I I tell her 
rm ta chopkeeper." 

** How do you do» deacon ? Fm well pleased to meet witli 
you," — said a voice out of the dark, and instantly came for- 
wai^ the imposing figure of the stranger chieflam. 

** Heaven be necst us !** exclaimed the citizen, in increased 
terror, as he gazed on the armed chief. *^ It's all true what 
I heard, and the auld town o' Perth is in the utmost jeopardy. 
O Evan M*£van, Laini of Glenroore, have mercy this night 
00 me and mine !" 

A long chuckling laugh at the poor man's terror was the 
onlv answer given to this earnest appeal, but as the iutruding 
baillie turned his head the other way, the white teeth and 
gleaming eyes of the grinning'Highland gilly seemed, even 
m their ludicrous or ferocious expression, to promise to him 
no matter for merriment * 

^'Maister M*£van, what brings you here?" he gaspingly 
exclaimed ; ** and how have you. taken up unlawml posses- 
sion of the goods and premises of a respectable citisen o* 
this^MUTffhJ If ye've brought a legion o' your men fVae the 
hills to beleaguer our town, and burn the auld jail o' Perth, 
as I hear tell, I hope ye'll at least spare honest men like me 
9Ltd my unfortunate friend, the worthy proprietor of thia 
shop.'* 

'* Teevil a fears o' ta ohop J if I may be so bold,** said 
the Highlander, striking in. ''Am X not a chopkeeper 
mysell and what's ta body feard for? Oigh! she's no 
worth his glory's speaking to, wi' her burning an' her be^ 
laguring." 

At this moment the plot was thickened by the hasty en- 
trance of the burly burgess himself, followed by Hector ; 
and on looking around him, M'Vey was more startled at 
the unexpected presence of deacon M'Farlane on the scene, 
than at the other strangers, fi>r whose sudden visit at hia 
premises Hector had of course fully prepared him. 

'' This is an unexpected honour, Crlenmore," . said the 
burgess, pulling off his bat, " but iVfi somethin^^ oddly timed, 
meSiinks, consideripg the fizz the town is in the night 
Lord, Mr. M'Evan, but ye're feard for naething. But 
shut up the shop-door^ HectxM*, my lad, and n^ake all hasten 
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lor fiiitfi, if the toiimiikien ^ iight of my 1i(nitfurAbT& visi- 
ters this night, the baillie there and I will have a &ir ci^nce 
to ^t a smig loigitig m oQr aiti jai].** 

"The Lord forbid!**. exclaimed the baiflie; " but hadtft 
I better leav^e ycto, gentlemen 1—ye*!! be Ar b^ter wilbout 
me;*' an^ th^e terrified ftiiictionary, stepping dowa ott the 
eduoter, pffcpttred to g6. . ' 

"ISfor cried the chief !rt a vdicd of thunder. '*You 
iihdR not go*— to ptrt your cailitftotviksmen in a paAfc about 
nc^hig. Besides, bHiiUe,^ b<e added, cajolingly, **i want 
your services myself. Are you not a puissant miiil and a 
magistrate?'' 

" Why, / am a man in some authority, certainly ," said 
the baillie, the forces of his mind, such as they were, 
greatly rallied by this seasonable flattery; ** and ^ being 
constituted by Providence as of the powers that be ordeened 
by <Sod, we are prayed for constantly in the haly kirk, that 
our hands may be strengthened to be a terror— f—" 

^'Yes, but your Whiggish prayers are sometimes an- 
swered the contrary way," interrupted the chieftain, with 
a dry smile, ** so that if you are not a terror to evil doers, 
evil doers are a sore terror to you, and that answers its own 
end." 

" Ye are pleased to be pleasant, Glenmore, in the midst 
o' danger," 'said the baillie, ** but in times like tbae, great 
power and authority are beset wf many cares, that gar 
the hands shake wi' anxiety^ as mine hae done this nigh^ 
and we that sit in high places, and dispense judgment, hae 
mickle need o' the prayers o' the saunts ; for, as the poet«> 
man says, uneasy is the head that wears a crown." 

The idea of a crown, in connexion with a burffh baillie, 
and the serious air with which this was deliverd, was too 
much for the gravity of the listeners, and a loud burst of 
laughter was the only response which the poor magistrate 
received to his pathetic speech; which made him suspect 
that he had said something not quite orthodox to his present 
purpose; although what that might be, was beyond his pener 
tration to divine. 

*' Come, gentlemen," said the burgess, " this is no place 
for such high personages as you to hold your communicsr 
tions, so,Vith your leave, we will adjourn up stairs, where, 
by the help o' a seasonable excitement of the bottle, with- 
out which no business ever ye^ was brought to a lucky- 
conclusion, we will, may be, come to a proper understand- 
ing— for it cannot be a sma' affidr that has brought Qlen- 
- 3* 
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aorefrae the kills, to trnsthiaudfthu night is the angrf 
town of Perth/' 

The adjourDmeot was carried accordingly, Doogald Dow* 
nie heing placed ae sentinel without, to see i&t no one 
intruded, and Hector, bein? by the request of the chieflsin, 
permitted to be present during the deliberation. As the 
subject of their conversation, however, cannot be well un- 
derstood without some brief reference to the interim! cir- 
cumstances of the times, by no means as yet understood in 
the south, we shall venture upon a few particnlarsln a new 
chapter 
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CHAPTER V. 



But wIm'b iStte man tamn^ ye •.% 
Will gae to the Tdboodi door wi* ne? 

O up then spak him mettled John HaB, 
(Fhie the La^h llviotdale was he,) 

If it afaould cost my life this reiy ni][^t# 
rU gae to the Tolbooth door wi' thee. 

ScokcH Baxkaoi* 
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** Mn'uiNiui we could have di8pepaed,4»Q the present oc^ 
casioD, with all this officious, hospitality, deacon,** said the 
joiughty mountaineer, with some Btcrnness, as he looked 
impatiently on what appeared to him to be tbe jiever-to 
And setting down of tbe various flasks filled with white and 
xed liquor, and the hern drinking-cupB which it was the 
hurgesa's pleasure to place before his guests, before he 
would allow a word to be spoken. ** I am neither oorae 
here to sell a nolt nor to boy English frippery, nor yet to 
drink Whig toasts to the praise of the loyal citizens dT 
Perth— so pray have a truce to this unseasonable jingling 
.ofstoups.'* 

** Godsake, laird, will ye no lot a body jstrejigthen one*0 
^eart with a common dram, just to prepare them for what 
ye're about to propound*'* said the bailliev filling himself a 
tasB of excellent French eau de i^e, which the burgess had 
just set down— with a hand, however, that showed by its 
.shaking how much his nerves had seed of the appTicatjon^ 
*' Fill yoursel* a toothfu*,^ laird,'* he added to the chieftaiot 
^ since ye are come amongst u& We hae nae bread an* 
mA heje, to eat oursers into friendly confidentiality ; bujt 
if ye*ll no pledge me in a wholesome dram o* tbe gudch 
nMin*s lickor afore we begi«, 1*11 hae little brew o* your ia- 
tercoromUQioiga" 

" It's a wise propose, bailUe," said the good-natured host, 
JtlliQg.up bis caap, ''just to drink the dry Qietl aff the tap 



jjt the conference, tbat we may eee clearer to tlra bottom 
o*t, as the drouthy minister 'said to the Presbytery. But, 
baillie! what's the matter wi* yoa now, that ye*re ta*en 
the hiccap already wi* that single mouthfu* o lickorl 
Fright makes men jober, bat disna gar thera yisk at that 
rate, or make faces, as yoa did when I entered the shop 

this nififht*' 

^ I last want to know one thing, deacon, just one thing, 
fine his honoar Glenmor^ ther^t a^^^^ ^^ aay a single word 
-w4iic !** gBsped the baillie ; ^ whether it be true what I've 
this mmute learned in the court ha* among the baillies con- 
vened in •council, that there's a le^^ of red-feeted ftillows 
fiae the hills ambuseaded amaag the firs ayocft the Tay, for 
to come in by the Skinner'* gate when we're a' sound 
asleep, to mob and maltreat the atokl jail of Peith, and ^ay 
be to set fire to (he tonay and mordeff no a' and our wives 
and bairns, in oar hecb, jost for the sake of rascaing out o' 
the hands of lasa and justiciary, that notorious loon and lim- 
mer, Duncan M*Naughton, the robber. Na, ye needna 
laugh. Deacon M'Vey, I'm a magistrate and a man in 
power ! and I hae a right to put such qae8tion»^^nd the 
powera^at be hae always the roost orthoooz informadon on 
1^ nattera that eoneem the state, and the peace and preser- 
vation o' this realm— hfc !" * 

The little baHlie set himself back on his long^backed 
chair, with his mouth pursed up in terribie officiality, after 
trttering this triomphant speech ; and even the bluflT face of 
the burgess lengthened considerably, aa both, now waiting 
anxiously for a reply, ^aed for a moment in ti)e dark flash- 
ing eyes of the chieftain. 

. The momentary sternness of the lairdVi ikce, howeirer, 
fell instantly into a noee^urlin^ contempt ** By the mass 
of oar fathers,** he at length sa1d^^* but there is more sense, 
and" as much respectabnity, in the single forefinger of a 
Stonehaven fishwife, clad as it is wi' brasa rings, and bark* 
ened with herring scales^ than in the brainless sculls of 
those Lowland baillies. Why should I reply to such babble 
as thatl Have we not oppression enough already in the 
Highlands, since Scotland lost her king, and Mar lost his 
bmd, but wo most provoke anodier seonrm|f and iM5attering, 
to set good men bv the earsi Law and justice; say you? 
Have we not already red soldiers from the south to hdund 
as oat among the hills, and teach as the law by bayonet and 
lead — and black-coated ravens from the low country, to 
teach our very chieftams roguery and greed, and to harrv 
the homes of our poor clansmen, untS they take tatbe roads 



ior. « bit and a sipl And have not you townsmen wfait^ 
wigged ooen, wi' imrchmeDt fkceB^ and red gowns, to take 
yonr part against the simple OMontaineer, whilk are coming 
into Perth to-morrow, wi* sound o* trumpet, like a triumph, 
and all to hang a poor feliow or two whom their own inju- 
dioious oppression has made thieves and robbers. Bat that 
is not what I am come to speak of, nor will it. serve any 
good purpose to dilate to you upon Highland troublca But 
the fact is, gentlemen burgesses of Perth, and men of power, 
(as it happens,) I have a particular reasdn for wishing that 
no scaith may at this time come o*er a certain-man that yoii 
have just named, who is to be tried . to-morrow before the 
lords, for what you call robbery and hame-sucken.** 

'* I told you sae ! I told you what would be the upshot 
o' a' this long speciality," cried the btrfllie, with vehement 
courage ; .'* that's a' to prepare us for a trea^nable threaten* 
ment against the powers that be. There'll be a Highland 
Tescue and jail breaking this night, aa sure as ihe deevil'a 
« gentleman!" 

^You're quite mistaken, worthy baillie," said Glenmore, 
quietly ; " if there was any such plot, 1 would not have de- 
meaned myself to have come up into your ill-flavoured^ 
Iruckery shops, in the heart of Perth, to usk favour or speak 
civility with the best haillie in your town. Bnt eome, geh- 
tlenien, if we are to be friends, let na talk not like mer^ 
chants only, but simply like men. In briei; here is the dea- 
con, an old friend of mine, and, you, haillie, I've seen yoa 
Tbeibre, and that ih a place where yoa did not talk so loudly- 
mbont the powers that be, whether ordained ^f God or not, 
«s is your manner of speaking — they were tnen rather of a 
^i£Surent sort to yourself. But you nrast manage, hy crink 
c»r by crank, to get Duncan .M^Naugliton slipped from the 
Inside to the outside of the old jail of Perth, an^ just let him 
make a lang leg back to the hills for this once, to see his 
^ife and chifiren, poor fellow, and I'll take care that he be- 
haves better in future." 

*' Did ony mortal flesh ever hear such a pmpose ?" ex- 
claimed the haillie; " to let off ane o' the greatest limmers 
between this and CaiUiness; after a' the pains -we've bad 
to catch him? Didna he drive the whole cattle frac'the 
hills o' Cairncourlie, and left the bow-legged laird hardly a 
Btotl Didna he rub Lady Glengrowl's me&UfimtL\ last 
winter in the snaw? and carried off the vera side o' beef 
that hung op in the kitchen, so that if it hadna been for 
yonraeP and others, Glenmore, she might hae starved, pnir 
Wy ? And did not he and liia men carry off Saundera 
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IHT^ With m loofc 4if ^joict ^i-tf rMiliiw 

«*It*« liltk tlMt I cui Mf OB Mck m bonMB^" «id 
biiHii *« The bullie there w better ■eqnainteilwilk 
jtilor tfait keefis the eeipe of Perth, aad the faaafnuui 
does the worfc, forh^e the writer aad lawyer bodiee, 
OM qmrfc e mM either mte the woodie or out the wo 
Joit M they fiager the niler. But really, Gleamore, 
ye ihoold teefc to eheat the gallows o* its mk^ in respec 
atil4 M^Maag^htoii, now when he is ta'en, I can hard! 
kmse; ibrtlioaghDaneaBiaalMraw8bn8y^llow,and wli 
bayf and pays like a gentleman, it's weel known he i 
gviat a Ceavnach as ever drove a stot fVae' the Lowlai 

^ Why, ts to that, bitrgvss,'* said M'Bvsn, if every ge 
man that drives a homed beset o'er the bills were t 
licked up by ihe long toogve of the law, the old tolboo 
Perth wouul requiiv a new wing to the shoalder o't; 
as to the reasons that ha;ve indneed me to* come bith« 
your purss-proed town^ to try my inflnenee for the as 
«f the iifo of an ilUused' xssktfi^ siimnn it to say, that the] 
gosd and substantial, never ipeaking of the pn^rool 
wifh and the tears of his yolingBters; so now, if you 
men, you will put your wits together, and see if you 
nm devise a way to brinr the poor culprit <^ for I smi' 
inured that Duncan, if ne gets once cleitf of this sci 
will be hsncslbrward a changed man.'* 

** It*s not poMible, Glenmore," said the baillie^ zealo 
^ The pyot*s a thief in its very nature,, and when it gc 
k hardened age, and its tongue ^rows blaefc, it's o'er 
to loam new manners. So, aavmg your pardoor-sir, 
JuBl be host to let the lawyers take their will o' Doncai 



hoBd and Jiallan of ever^ man that has a hand in the ploy, 
fiotake ypar choice, batllie and deacon both.** 

The two^citizens sat looking a moment at each other, bat 
ibe silence was first broken by the burgess. 

^ If I may speak for myself^ I should not be iH-pleased to 
see M^Naughton get scant ft-ee this time, particularly as 
yon seem to be set on the thing, Glenmore; and a« 
there's some sma* hopes that the chield may at last keep 
out o* the hands o* the seider roy, as you call the red-back 
lads, in future ; hut, really, how it is to be managed, wi' 
anj safety to ourselves, I know not There's the judges 
come in rrae Ediaburgh this very day to try him, aiid there's 
as monjr big wigs and writers waiting to make a guinea by 
his indicting, as would hanff ony three honest men; and, 
waur than that, tber€!*s a uld Duncan Forbes o' CuUoden, the 
Lord President as he's ca'd, that kens every man o' us here 
in Perth, and you, too, Glenmore, and isna the body as zea- 
lous o' the law as a Pharisee, and would clap us all op in 
the Tolbooth ourselves, if he bad the least suspicion o' any 
Joukery paukery, for what he ca's defeatio|r o' the ends o' 
Justice. I really wish ye would giv't up, sir.** 

^* I shall never give it up : if Duncan JPorbes were sittin^p 
there,'* said the chief, calmly, but with a glance of determi- 
nation that was almost wild, " see you that !" he added, 
drawing the long dirk from his side, and laying its naked 
hlade on the table ; ** Forbes of Culloden knows well that 
when Evan M^Eviin breathes upon his biodag, he never 
takes back his word, or fails of his oath. Whom do you 
stare atV What should hinder Duncan M*Naughton to 
twist off the irons that the smith has rivetted on his legs, 
that is, if he get a seasonable bint or help, and the turnkey 
should forget to lock the door, as was done at Aberdeen, or 
timt he should break a hole in the wall, as Doufi;al Macdou- 
gal brake the auldjail of Inverness, even though your Tol- 
booth is a strong pface. Arc? you still afraid 1 By heavens, 
if I would not rather trust the whole afiair to the manage- 
ment of this youth," and he pointed to Hector, •• whose eye 
tells me that he has a spirit m his body, than to any one of 
you. Burgees, make roe no answer, but let the thing be 
done ; you are this junior's master, and if Duncan M^Naugh- 
ton once i^ets his feet on the heather, he, through whose 
means it is chiefly effected, sliall soon know that a High- 
lander can 4x>th avenge bis own cause, and show his own 
putitude.*' 
*< Stay a wee, laird, stay a wee," said the baillie, anxioualy. 
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U iiie chieftain stood up,-*' if it maun be aae, Til get aaU 
Willie Capton, the writer, to take the thing: in hand, at 
loopy a body as ever drew an affidauvit; and if ye just get 
me twa baie legged chielda frae the hills, to say as Willie 
tells them, we*li grease bis loof weel wi' siller, and if law 
and leeing ever got a man frae the gallows, Willie will do*t 
this time for Duncan M^Naughton.*' 

*^Me get two clansmen to hold up their right-hands in a 
court of justice, and call God to witness to a fUsehood !*' said 
Glenmore, with indignation; "curse your Lowland craft 
that woiild moot such a proposal ;** and the mountaineer took 
two or three dtfidcs across the room, apparently unable to 
utter fully hid feelings. "No, no, baillie! to shoot a man 
fairly on the bills is a decency to that; but 1*11 get two High- 
landers, who, if I but touch this shioing'blade, and mention 
yowr name, will think it good sport to make carrion^s meat 
of them who will be airt and part in the hangingf of 
M*Naughton." 

" The Lord save us!'* whispered theklarmed magistrate; 
" I'm a dead man.*' •" , 

" Ye should na hae said tliat, baillie,'* said the burgess, re^ 
turning the whisper to his terrified neighbour; "I know the 
Way of the mountain folk. If it was only but blawing on u 
book, as they do in England, or kissing o' your thumb in- 
stead of the calfs-skin, the lads o' the hills would neer say 
you nay. But this is a very different affair ; and now, as ye 
have fairly set up the birsea of the chief, ye maun try some- 
. tiling to get out o' his ire. I'll tell you what, Glenmore," 
he added, addressing the chief, ** I see no other way but let- 
ting the trial so on; but if you will leave this matter be- 
twixt me and the bailiie, dangerous though it is, it will be 
hard if we cannot find a way of saving the auld reiver frae 
riie last loup.'^ 

The chief put out his hand to the burgess, and shook it 
cordially in silence. " I am in rather strange circumstances 
myself you see, deacon," he said, "and things are not with 
me as they were before the fifteen ; but M*Sauijhton and I 
fought side by side; he's an old friend and fellow sufferer, 
and though he sometimes does, by open daring, what hun- 
dreds are doing by more crooked means, 1 must, not allow 
him, if lean, to make a widow of his well far'd wife, aiid 
orphans of his braw sons and daughters, for there's poverty 
and ill-blood enough on the hills smce auld king Jamie lefl 
his chair. Farewell, M*Voy, and hark ye, if ever you liave 
occasion to send to the mountains, make tliis good youth 
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yonr ambassador. Fm mistaken, if he does not yet tarn out 
to do you credit*' 

Shaking the honest^burffess heartily by thehand, the chief 
next gave his hand kindly to Hector, into whose eyes the 
tears started at the effects of his own feelings, as Glenmore 
spoke to him some encouraging words, and, taking a partp 
ing cup of the burgesses best claret, the chieftain took his 
departure, leaving the others to debate together on 4Enicceed- 
ing measures. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Treasons capital, oonfesB'd, and pimr'd. 
Have oyerthrown him! 

SOAKSFBAmX. 

Nkxt morning, by an early hour, that important event, in 
a Scots country town, the cpmin? in of the lords, as it is 
called, or rather the opening of the criminal court by the 
judges on circuit, walking in procession, be^n, along with 
the circumstance of its wing also market-day, to give un- 
usual bustle to the streets of the ancient city of Perth. Be- 
fore eight o^cIock a waiting crowd had assembled in front 
of a large.old-fashioned mansion, picturesquely ornamented 
with battlement and arched gateway. This building, used 
as a hotel, and inhabited by their lordships, was one of the 
last of those fabrics then remaining to ornament the streets 
of Perth, which, when that city was considered the capital 
of Scotland, had been the town residence of one of t^ie 
higher Scots nobility. 

Here, in imposing state, sat at break last two of the vene- 
rable senators of the college of justice, from Edinburgh, 
having for their guests, on this occasion, the provost and 
magistrates of the towo^ including, of course, our puissant 
friend^ baillie M^Farlane, a pair of Edinburgh lawvers who 
accompanied them in circuit, and, lastly, sundry of the bur- 
gesses, and other principal men of the city, among whom, 
on this high day, deacon M^Vey himself had been honoured 
with an invitation. Before the arched gateway of the hotel 
paced a double guard of English soldiers, and without stood 
a whole company of the same, who, with a posse of quaint- 
looking town-ofBccrs, clad also in scarlet coats, and valiant- 
ly holding up long battle-axe halberts, besides various other 
inferior functionaries, all waited to take part in the forth- 
coming procession. 

The conversation of the puissant personages above, over 
their substantial Scots breakfast, related, of course, chiefly 
to the present unsettled state of the Highlands, the prevail- 
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mg discontented and Jacobite feeling** notwithstanding what 
was, in one sense, true, the mild government of thellouse 
of Hanover; the occasional lawless practices of the clans- 
men, notwithstanding the active measures of Marshal Wade 
on the one hand, and President Forbes on the other, with 
the many difficulties which stood in the way, both of the in- 
troduction of southern civilization, and the efficient adminis- 
tration of justice among tliese extensive districts. 

But lawyers are seldom philosophers, still seldomer arc 
they practical men, out of their own mere profession ; and 
the mass of absurdity that was talked this rooming, regard- 
ing the peculiarities of the Highlanders, and that in sounding 
periods of forensic construction ; and the perfect ignorance 
that was shown of -the real state and feelings of the people 
4>f the mountains, among whom there was, after all, mnch 
of both innocence of heart and happiness of life, and that by 
men arrayed in all the external paraphernalia of wisdom, 
justly astonished the shrewd sense of the good burffess, and 
made him question his own long experience, little accus- 
tomed as he was to the observation of ignorance in higrh 
places. Not that the worthy Ulpins and statesmen of the 
period were materially different from the same species of 
men of our day; but it seldom has suited the higher orders 
of fsociety, whose business it is to legislate for the lower, or 
the more distinctly situated to take much pains either to 
make themselves well acquainted with the circumstances, 
or to enter into the feelings of the latter;; and government 
and coercion being frequently considered synonymous, the 
latter has,iit all periods, been the favourite system of the in- 
dolent, as well as being more consonant to the naturally ty- 
rannous disposition of human nature. Hence the irritation 
that, at this period, prevailed in many parts of the Highlands, 
and hence, at all periods, have manv of the noblest charac- 
ters been lost to the world — ^some of them even perishing by 
I the hands of the executioner. Hencejr also, on this morning 
did the judges rejoice over the fortunate capture of the 
Breadalbane Cearnach, and the ample materials there ap- 
peared for his conviction, at least for a felonious riot on the 
streets of Perth — so that all parties present at the Judges' 
table this morning, felt their individual importance greatly 
enhanced in their own eyes, by being accessary to the hang- 
ing of so notorious an offender. From these we may except, 
however, the burgess, Hector's master, and also the baiihe, 
with ^hom the reader is already acquainted. But, whate- 
ver the fear of M*£van might have induced the latter ma^- 
trate to resolve in secret, wat did not hinder him from being 
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the loudest in talking of the vengeance of the law, so far at 
the well-oidered speech of his betters left him the opporta- 
nity. 

At length, 1)r<eakfa8t bein^ over, which, according to the 
ftshion of the times, was finished by a small dram of whis- 
key, swallowed neat, as a settler to the various substantiali- 
ties c^ spiced ham, braxey mutton, smoked haddocks, Tay 
trout, kipper and honey, their lordships retired -to robe; and 
an additional party having arrived at the door to join the 
procession, the whole was soon marshalled in that picturesque 
array appertaining to this simple, but impressive, pageant 
The first blast of the trumpets which was sent forth by the 
high functionaries who carried these warlike instruments, 
and who accompanv, to this day, the lords on circuit, to blow 
before them, was the signal for- march, and away proceeded 
the solemn procession towards the court*hou8e>situated near 
where the Scots parliament once sat in Perth. 

Mean time, our youthful hero. Hector, whose mind had 
been both stbred and affected by the scene of the previous 
night, as well as by what be had heard respecting the ac- 
cused and his family, looked forward to the^one event of the 
day with no slight mterest. This interest was deepened by 
several circumstances, and particularly by his recent know- 
ledffe of some small details regarding the subject of it, of 
which, if they do not materially serve to exculpate a crimi- 
nal, constitute, by exposing the peculiarities and tendencies 
of human character, the very.essenco of useful biography. 
Besides, in this case, the vouth had a vague idea, from what 
the strange chieftain had expressed, that the result of the 
trial was to have some sort of effect upon his own after- 
fate. 

At the first roll of the drums, therefore, which annc^unced 
the movement of the lords. Hector shut the door qf his store, 
and ran to obtain a favourable station to Witness the proces- 
sion. At no time h^ve the Scots been much treated with 
showy pageants; but had they ever been so, they could not 
easily have invented one so simple as this, which, at the 
same time, should be so well calculated to impress the youth- 
ful mind. The day was delightful, and the handsome, and 
then venerable streets of Pertb, crowded as they were with 
citizens and strangers, and filled as were the Windows, with 
well-dressed women^ had an appearance like the gaiety and 
festivity of a triumph. First came a^ sample of the English 
infantry, so lauded at that day for their exploits at Ramillies 
and Malplaquit, but so hated in the Highlands for their inef- 
ficient and often cruel attempts to second the law. Next 
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«aine the advocates In Wig aiid gown, and, after the trumpe- 
ten and bitrly roace-bearera, came in their rohea of eeariet 
and silk, with smail trianpfular hats, above thfifr ample wiirs, 
the venerable figures of the judges themselves, the &- 
pensers of life and liberty to many a trembling wight Next 
came the magistrates of Perth, dressed in their b^ headed 
by the provost, and guarded bv a file of the halberdier town 
officers aforesaid, the whole closed by a party of the pnnci- 
fNil citizens, mustered to grace, as well as lengthen, this 
grand procession. * 

The streets had scarcely been cleared after the pageant, 
W^hen the burgess returned to the duties of his shop, to 
which Hector also attended for some time, but with evi- 
dent uneasineas. M length his master said, " Hector, my 
lad, it does not answer me to bo seen idling in the coart- 
hoose of a market-day. I see you are anxious, as well as 
myself, about what is going on. Put on your bonnet, there- 
fore, and go to th^ court If you mention my name to Tho- 
mas M*I>owa], the door-keeper, he will get you a convenient 
seat ; and be sure you take good notice, and bring me a true 
account of Mr. M^Naughton's behaviour on the trial.'' 

Hector gladly accepted the considerate order ef bis ma- 
ster, and in a few minutes found himself placed for the first 
time in a good station, to witness the solemnities of a nor- 
thern court of justice. 

The interest that by this time was excited for the crimi- 
nal, as well in the town as throughout the whole neigh- 
bouring hills, had filled the court to suflRxuition, and crowded 
-the market-place with droves of strangers. The jealousy 
and aversion with which *Vthe sheep-skm law ** was, at that 
time, regarded in the Highlands, particularly that branch 
of it that took cognizance of matters^ which were thought 
hy a simple and warlike people to be the proper province of 
individuals themselves, to revenge or retaliate as th^ could, 
is hardly credible in times like our own, when we suffer sore- 
Jy under the opposite evils ; and hence, in the mountaios, 
almost every man who got into its gripe, or was likely to be 
its victim, became the object of general interest, and of the 
pity even of those who had sufiered roost from his d^jpre^ 
dions. Nor was this feeling unnatural, from many otrcum.** 
stances, both on the side of the enforcers of the law and its 
breakers, which are already known to general readers. The 
chief of these, on the part of the mountaineers, was the 
jealousy, if not aversion, with which they regarded all things 
xoming to them from the south ; where they, on the other 
hand, were looked upon as half birbarians, who were to be 
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treated with that rigfour and disregard of their prejudices, 
with which, men conceited of their knowledge and refine- 
ment, think*^ themselves «t liberty to use those who eannot 
speak their own shibboleth ; and who, in this case,, trusted 
more to their swords, or a sort of natural justice, than to 
paper courts, which the^ considered as the very hot-beds of 
Lowland oppression, tnck, and efieminacy. We are the 
more particular in intruding with these observations now, 
.as, however well known, they apply strongly to a portion of 
our story yet to come, and of much more importance, both 
as a matter of history and an illustration of human nature, 
than this present trial, however that may be considering as 
serving to characterize the manners of the times. . 
- The appearance of the prisoner, upon whom all eyes Were 
now set, as he stood at the bar, was well calculated to in- 
crease the interest which many had felt for him from mere 
report He seemed to be rather beyond fifty, stout and well 
fi>rmed, but of middle stature; he had the bold open look 
and roving eye of the free Ga,e] ; but the confinement which 
he had suffered, short as it had been, had already taken ofif 
a portion of that hardy hue, which his lace usually bore from 
the air of the mountains* 

While the indictment was reading, setting forth his se- 
veral ofieuces. Hector, who sat quite near him, observed 
him nod assent to the various charges, and say to himself, 
** It*B a right taie ;** but when any thmg was read which ap- 
peared to him to misrepresent the truth, his brow knit into 
an expression, as if he could hardly restrain himself from 
pouncing upon the lawyer. But a bitter ^^ Tam her for a lee- 
ins law,** was all that this wrath was allowed to end in. 

When the time drew near for asking him, according to 
the usual forms, his own verdict as to hie guilt or innocence 
^-the courts in those northern parts not being conducted 
with the dignity of ours in the SouUi*— several lawyers, and / 
particularly that *Hoopy body,*' Wiltie Caption,' before men- 
tioned, got round him with various advices; and in particu^ 
lar urg^ him at least to let nothing come fmm his own 
mouth that might serve as an acknowledgment of r the truth 
of th^indictment .... 

" What for '11 she no tejl the truth, and ban the lee," he 
said, ** when her ain neck is in jeopardy, and when the auld 
men wi* the wigs hae come all the way frae Edinburgl> to 
speer their Fpeerl Joost let Duncan M^Naughtnn alane^ 
an* no trouble her wi* eny bamboozleroent, and she'll answer 
for herser.*' 

"Prisoner, you have heard the indictment read,** said 
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the jod^; "are you guilty or not of the charges therein 
laid?" 

^ Does her lordship mean to speer if she's done the deedd 
that the man read from that lang fMiper?*' 

His lordship signified his tesent. 

**It'8 o*er true, my lord, saving the twa or three lees 
that's here and there." 

- ** Prisoner, I have to caution you as to what answer you 
give to my question." 

" Is she no to speak the truth V* 

** The law does not call upon any man to criminate him- 
self." 

^* What will the law have her todol if it's her lordship's 
pleasure 1" 

** Be silent, and hear the issue of the trial. ">> 

*'Oigh, her lordship doesna mean tahang her afler alH 
Ood bless her auld wigl" and the simple Highlander leaned 
himself carelessly back against the boards which enclosed 
the bar. 

** Prisoner; it will be necessary for you to say guilty, or 
not guilty, to these aUegations." 

^ Say, not guilty," whispered Caption, the lawyer, speak- 
ing from bedind. 

** And what for wad she say that?" 

" Because we'll may be get you off by the law." 

" Tarn her law ! If sho'U no get air without the law, 
she'll ne'er try it, an' she should swing on the ugly woodie 
yet Baud her whisht about the law, an' she'll joost say a 
woitd to the auld man wi' the tippet round her neck." 

" Prisoner ! your answer to the court" 

'' Weel, her nainsel joost did the misdeeds that the man 
read out o' that paper, and mony others forbye." 

" Then yeu pTead guilty 1" 

** She'll no plead nothing ; but her nainsel will ne'er gie 
her tongue-to tell an auld man a lee afore the peoples; for 
all that this vile body," and he turned round and thrust, his, 
finger almost into the eye of the lawyer, >* tries to blaw in 
her loff." 

*^ Silence In the court," cried the officer, to^suppress the 
titter. 

"You are aware," said the condescending judge, *^ that 
you are accused of hame-sucken and theft." 

**Iken naething about the sooken; but did her lordship 
sa^ a thief 1 she better mind her talk, afore she tell that to 
Duncan M'Naughton." 

*• PriiODer, I excuse your disrespect for the present; but 
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I wiA to make you underatand that yoa are accused of &eft 
and cattle-lifting/' 

' '* Will her lordship speak that again 1 Does the law say 
that drivint; n score o' nolt frae the LowlandSi of herrying 
the hallan o* a fkt Whig, wt* fire and sword^ like a gentle- 
nian, is the wark o' a thiefl Na — ^na — if her nainsel were 
a thief or JL liar, she would deserve twa hangings instead o* 
ane. But Duncan M*Naughton maj lift a hundre cattle 
frae a hill-side, or carry off a gude ktst o* gear a( night, fyt 
fear the moths might eat it, and may be gie a handfu* o* the 
siller to a puir wife to help her wi* her rent, as she passesi 
but ne'er would steal a tawtey sheep, like a Lowlander.** 

A buzz of approbation ran trough tlie mountaineer spec- 
tators, who crowded the court, at this speech, so agreeable 
to their common prejudices; and the judges looked at each 
other and smiled, to find the true philosophy of robbery so 
well understood by a Highland cateran, and that with a hu- 
manity with which it is not always accompanied in higher 
jdaces. 

** You acknowledge, prisoner, to the principal charge — ^to 
wit, of entering the house of James Halliburton, With seve- 
ral of your men, and that with force of arms, carried contra- 
ry to law, and after putting the said Halliburton into great 
bodijv fear, you ^" 

«« Yes— tam her ! and well she deserved it !** exclaimed 
M'Naughton, interrupting the judge, from delight at the 
thought; ^*and the body was in a deevil o' a fng^t, to be 
surely." 

** Silence, prisoner ! — ^and that, besides assaulting the said 
Halliburton with sundry beatings and bruises, you did carry 
off one clasped box, containing Spanish dollars, as set forth 
in the indictment/* 

"The Mytment, say you 1 but does your 'dytment no teli 
what James Halliburton did to me and ndne^ lang before 
ever I crossed the water o* Earn ?" 

*i No, that is ndt to the purpose.*' 

" Then it*8 an ill law, and ^twill be the ruin o* the Hi^ 
lands, whether I'm 'hang't or no." 

** Prisoner, you are detaining the court. Have you any 
thing to say why judgment should not be passed upon you 
fw these various crimes to which you have acknowledged, 
as well as your open riot in the streets of this city 1 I wish 
you had not spoken so freely ; but I have not allowed this 
conversation to be recorded, and the law will allow you still 
*to withdraw your confession." 

** Will her .vile law bid her again to speak the lee, afUx 
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all the ill she's done afore ? Na, na ! die*ll tell the truth 
and shame the deevil, and the law batth, although she would 
hang for it this minute, and her puir wife sitting at hame 
, greeting for her, nae doubt." 

The stout Cearnach then made an ample and almost 
noble confession of all his principal reiving adventures, to 
most of which he had been either stimulated by the usageis 
of hiar countrymen, or impelled by some strong provocation ; 
and whenever he came to a place whejein he or his men 
had acted with auo^ht like oppression or wantonness, he nt- 
tered^in the best English he could command, a strong in- 
vective, against himself for giving way to passions which he 
averred he pould not always control. " But," said he, find- 
ing himself at a loss, *'if hersel had good English, she would 
just speak another spoke yet." 

"Go on^ prisoner. Tbe court will excuse the peculiari- 
ties of your language, from the seriousness of the circum- 
stances in which you now stand." 

"It's no* for hersel she would speak," said the eriminal, 
struck, if not affected, by the last allusion ; " but she has as 
braw a family at hame as ever sat round a fire, and a daugh- 
ter that, jsuppose her fiither say it, there's few to match frae 
Lorn to Lochaber ; and a son that can wield his father's 
sword without his father's wayward passions. May be he's 
here this very day— och, och ! there he is !" and the delin- 
quent clapped his two hands on his eyes from emotion at the 
sight: "come forward, Farquhar, my man, and counte- 
nance vour fiither at this time of trouble. Dinna be blate 
ftfbre their lordships, for ye're. weel worth to look pny man 
in the face; and if yeVe no ashamed o' me this day, may be 
ye'll help to save me from the gruesome gallows." 

The eyes of all were now turned to the quarter to which 
he pointed ; and room being made by the crowd, what was 
Hector's surprise to see the same youth who had been his 
teacher Jof the broadsword exercise, come forward, and make 
a modest bow to the judges. 

" Now, if you will allow me another word," said the pri- 
soner. " This young man's mother, who has been the cause, 
although she was tbe opposer, of my lifting practices; and 
who, when I took her at first afore the priest, was as like 
this youth as a pretty woman may be like a man ; ay, she 
told me, even when I brought hame the beasts or the gear, 
that I would come to an ill end, and hegged me, wi' tears, 
to stay at hame, and be content wi' our poor bit land m 
Breadalbane, and saying, that she and hers would be weel 
content wi' nothing but a short gowaaud a sheiling, rather 
than that I should put my neck in the power of the law. 
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Bat I kend that for all that she was a proud woman, and 
, ooaldna boar to want a bit and a sip to give to the stranger 
as they passed our door.; and ray father being ruined after 
Mar lost the fifteen, I just thought I would tak revenge o* 
the worl*, that had 'poverished mc and mine. But now, my 
lord^ as it's come to a stand wi* mc, and Fve been cooped 
lip between ibur wa*s sae long, and the ministers hae talked 
to me about faith and gude works, Fm determined, if I can 

Set over this mishanter, to lead a new life, and stick to my 
ungry farm amang the hills. So, wi* your permission, 
my propose is this, that if you gie me a pardon men t, and let 
me ance mair put my feet on the heather, Fll do mair to 
keep down the limmers o' Perthshire, than a* the red sol- 
diem that ever set themselves up for a mark to be shot at 
by the lads ahint the bashes ; and for token, here's my son, 
Farquhar, that's ready fo take the oath to King George, and 
togttjHrd the hijls fraethe like o' what I hae been mysel, 
as alested soldier o' the Black Watch now gathering upon 
the bonnie holms of Breadalbane. Now I've said my say, 
and God gie your lordships a gude opinion o' the repentant 
Gearnach.'* 

Notwithstanding the imperfection of4he dialect, there 
was a dignity in the hearing, and a pathos in the tone of the 
criminal, standing, as he now did, between life and death, 
that, along with the expressive looks of the youth, who 
fltood fiicing the judges, melted into tears the great bulk of 
.tlie crowded auditory. Both father and son stood straining 
their eyes upon those who held their fate in their hands ; 
but no answer was returned to this appeal : and, after some 
' ferms, a verdict of guilty having been instantly returned by 
the jury, agreeably to direction, the judge consulted a moment 
with the magistrates of Perth ; but the shakings of the head 
and serioua looks by which this was met, gave pretty cer- 
tain indication of what was to follow. 

'* Prisoner," said the judge, ** to the latter part of your 
speech, I can make no answer. What you have stated, can 
he of no avail here, nor, I fear, any where else, from what I 
ieara from the magistrates present My duty, then, and 
your doom, is already laid down by the law,^^ 

•• Unfortunate auld carle," 8ai4 the prisoner, almost for? 
I^ettiug his own distress for a moment, as he looked at the 
judge ; "so ye canna hae mercy on a puir sinner, for that 
vile pinch-craig, the law. I wish ye had been bred to a bet- 
ter trade; but if 1 had you on the hills for a year, I would 
just put a claymore in your hand, and teach you an iakliag 
o' common sense.'* 

The gravity of the court was again somewhat disturbed 
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hy this outbreaking, when a single look on the ghastly face 
of his disappointed son, restored the mountaineer, bold as 
he was, to a full sense of his unhappy situation. He said 
nothing, however, while the judge calmly, yet with evident 
feeling, put on hijs hat, and in a voice that thrilled through 
the court, pronounced the fatal words of condemnation to the 
cord— at which the voung man fainted, and fell back into 
the arms of the people below the bars. 

** Weel," said the criminal, afler the confusion caused by 
this afiair had somewhat subsided, " siiice it maun be sae, 
ye needna hae said mickle about it, to gar my poor bairn 
swarf at my feet Fve seen as gude a fallow as stands 
liere, shot to the death on a hill-side, and ne*er a ane to put 
on a bonnet about it, or to say, a Lord hae mercy to him's 
sowl. But ril die for the law, as mony a good chield has 
done afore me, when a piobrach lament played for him at the 
£x»t of the gallows tree. Huish ! Almighty me ! what's 
that? I thought I was to get back to my black hole in peace, 
to prepare me for death." 

What caused the last hasty exclamation, was a noise 
which equally startled the solemn feelinss of the auditory, 
and tiiose of him who was the subject of it ; for in the loud 
scream of a woman's tongue, near the door, Duncan easily 
recognised the voice of his own favourite daughter. Ano- 
ther shriek followed the former, when, pressing through the 
crowd, with dishevelled hair, and ghastly countenance, the 
maiden obtained the-firat sight of her unfortunate &tber, as, 
with hands stretched over the railing of the bar, he watched 
the frightful agony of his child. 

While the unhappy girl threw herself into the arms of her 
brother, and vUnable to get near her parent, cast herself on 
her knees at the foot of the judges' bench, and, tearing her 
hair, as she tried to speak, at length screamed forth prayers 
tUtit her fa therms life might lie spared, — the utmost effi>rtB of 
the officers of the court were scarcely oifficient to keep the 
compassionate excitement of the by-standers within such 
bounds as were consistent with the safety of their lordships, 
and the security of the new victim of the law. 

This, state of things could not be suffered. The whole 
court was in a tumult *' Remove the prisoner!" cried the 
judge, in a voice of thunder — ^ and close the doors of the 
court-house !" ^ 

In the midst of the confusion the prisoner was hurried 
away, and the screams of the young woman, praying in vain 
for mercy for her father, were the last sounds he heard, as, 
much unmanned, be was carried Uirough the murky pas- 
sages, towards the condemned cell of the prison. 
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CHAPTER Vtt. 

Hy menycrocn's lives, my widowe's tei»-^ 

l*bere lies the pang that pinches met 
When I am straimt in bludie eard, • 

Yon castell wifi be right dreirie. 

Sxve OF TBI OinxAWy Mvbsat. 

** It's caun to be a bad job this, deacon," said baillte M'Far' 
laae to the burgess, one evening, some days after the trial, 
as they sat discoarsing alone on the afliir df the escape. ** I 
wish 1 had my Imnds weel washed o% for auld Watty He wit, 
tiie jailor, is as dour as the whinstane, and the turnkeys 
maanna bis spoken to by me on ony sic a business. Ye ken 
that it's as mickle as my character's worth, forbye the fwos- 
pect o' the-provostsbip. 

''.It's weel enough for you to speskthat way, baillie,'' said 
M*yey» stiffly, ** so as to throw the heavy end o' the concern 
on my shoulders, but Evan M'Evan knows my disposition 
and your power, and he'll never speer whether you are like- 
ly to got to the provost or no, if Duncan M*NaughU>n swings 
in the woodie." 

'* What do you think we'll do, burgess 1 This is a deevil 
o' a scrape for a 'sponsible man like roe to be into." 

''And Evan of Br^idalbane is a man of his word." 

" Eaith, so he is, and the clansmen are sae used to bM 
their ain way in thae cases, in spite o' the powers of law and 
justice, whilk it's my duty to maintain, that I fear the very 
worst, if we shouldna be able to get tiiis Cearnach out o' the 
rape. There was auld baillie Frazer, of Inverness, wha was 
set upon by the clansmen frae the hills, just as Glenmore 
set upon me, and he bebov'd to let lang Dawney Frazer slip 
the rapei though as great a limmer as ever drew a dirk, just 
because he was a Frazer too, and maun to be saved to be 
sure, for the honour o' the clan." 

*' But ^tt have more virtue tlian the Invemcas baillie, 
tliat's evident," said the burgess, slyly. 

^ Ye need na sneer at Qie, deacon. Ye ken brawly how 
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t am situate; and if the iailo* Perth were as rotten a ruckle 
o* stanes, as th^ auld tolbouth o' Inverness!, whilk is eaten 
up by the rattans, through and through, t)uncan M*Nau?h- 
ton would make a 4K)1e for himsel, as well as the sensiole 
brutes; and if he wanted a wee bit claw of cauid iron to 
pick his way, some band may be found to slip into a loaf of 

^is bread, a rusty nail or a bit whorl augor, or may be the 

^ <^ting o* a watch, to cut the 'stancheons, and naebody would 
ever be a hair the wiser." , " 

" And why don't you try it tis'it is, smce the powers that 
be, as you say, resist evexy application for mercy to this 

•^ubtftil crimitMfcl,'^ 

* *^First," answered the bail lie, " because it's a very un- 

^iike^ affair ^r.M'Naughton to get out of.sae kittie and sae 
strong a place, considering the many doors and locks; and, 
second, because, being a magistrate o' the town rayseltj I 
canna be«een to lend a finger to sic a business, having no 
one that I could trust to do the job, unless I run to some o' 
the breekless lads frae the hills, the whilk we know would 
be a ruination. But now, deacon, ye arc not won the height 
o' the magistracy, yet, as I have. What should hinder you 
to try. yoor "hand wi'-^melh-ing o' tlie sort, as yc are in the 
link o' the fear of Glcnniwe, as weel as I am, and would be 
icsa likely to be suspected than me, a public functionary]" 
"I wish you v^'owld not throw your eternal functionary- 

' ship so much to =my teeth, baillie," said M* Vey, beginning 
to lose patience. ** But, as to this business, although I am no 
friend to countervening the laws in any ordinary case, I feel 
BO much interested Sx the fate of this man, especially since 
I have t>eccme aware of the ir^udicious resolutions in a high 
quarter in favour of severe measures; being, moreovei^ of 
opinion that it is not' reasonable to take a man's life for 
pnerely lifting a penny of worldly geir, or for driving a few 
stots or stocifs off the braes, belonging to them lint hao 
somethitig left behind^— I tell you, that independent of the 
wishes of Glei^niofe, I am determined to try. what I can do 
lor this unfortunate gentleman, in the old-fashioned manner 

'of a bodily escape by door orwitklow; and in this plan £ 
have hit upon an 'agent who is little likely to bring suspi- 
cion upon either y6iu dr I." 

"Have ye &ae1" said the t)aUlie, rubbing his hands in 
ecstasy. " t}(i^ Deacon, I aye tliougbt you a clever man, 
•O ye bac quite removed a weight from my conscience. 
WlJftt is't ? just let me into your plan; and if we can only 
k^p it snu^ frac my brethren, the town baillies, FU lend 
•vol.* !• 5 
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a secret and a Bure band to farther the businefls. Bat 
whisht ! — softly — here's a knockin^r at the door." 

" It's onl^ Hector, my doucy young friend, and the trusty 
agent I've just spoken of,*' said the deacon. ** Come away, 
my man, and tell us how you've sped in the auld tolbooth. 
I dare soy ye were more sure to find the poor Ceaniach at 
hame, than if ye had gan to seek him on a highiand hill." 

** He was not far to seek, indeed," said Hector, coming 
forward, his countenance bearing evident marks of the in^ 
pression which the Fccne he had just witnessed bad' made 
on his feelings. "The trial of the hardy reiver was affect- 
ing enough," continued the youth ; ** but to see a brave auld 
man chained by the leg Irke a dog, to a great iron bat 
rooved into the* floor of his dungeon-, and appointed to die 
e'er six days come and go, was to me a sight which I shall 
. not easily forget." 

*' This was not a job for one so young as you, when I come 
to think o't," said the deacon, half to himself; " but tell rae» 
Hector, how did the poor man look, and what did he say to 
youl Be particular, and withhold nothing." 

"As fur his look, sir, it was as firm and bold as when h^ 
struck down the red-coafs at the town's cross. But it's welS- 
to be seen that the air of a ceKin the Perth jail is not sc^ 
pure as the breeze that blows from the top-of Bcnvorlich ^ 
and neither a mountain man nor a mountain hind could b^ 
expected to live long chained by^ the leg in a stone cage^-- 
Yet the old jnan seems to bend more under the weight o^ 
his solitary thoughts, than the fetters that so bitterly resists 
the activity of his manly limbs, although the usual efect^ 
of his awful situation are too evident on his countenance tc^ 
be Altogether concealed." 

" God keep us ! 'tis a sad situation, no doubt," said the be^ 
novolcnt deacon, " but you gave him some comfort. Hasteir 
and inform us." 

Hector went on with particulars, but he did not fully tell 
with what feelings of reluctance, if not humiliation, he 
drew from his sleeve, and exhibited to the condemned man, 
some small articles with which he contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the jailor in aid of his intended escape. 

." Wlmt's tati" said the Cearnach, as Hector ofiered the 
ifastruments, he surveying them at the satne time with a 
bewildered and suspicious look. 

* With a half-guilty hesitation. Hector tried an explana* 
tion. No sooner, however, had M^Naughton understood his 
meaning, than he pushed the articles from him with a con- 
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Veimpt that node our yocrtii blush with shame for his com- 
flaissioik 

*' Dees the Perth bodi^ send their weavers* wimbles and 
their tailors' bodkins «to me 1" said ho, drawing back the 
Whole fitreteh of his chain. "Deevil ! they iktte ken Dun- 
can M'Naugh^n^ Na^ naryoung^er ! gang tiaek and tell 
your chapman baillies, that if the auld reiver o* 'the hills 
canna win her way out at the door as she came in, wi' a 
stroke o' fair manliness, and the strength o' her arm, she'U 
jve'ev try to pick her way out o' a Lowland jail wi' a bod- 
kin, or grub anoth the ground like a mowdiwart; but sheMl 
aether kaook her way out like a slicntleman, or she'll die 
•£>r the law, as her betters did afore her." 

" But life is sweet, Mr. M*Naughton," said Hector, more 
4Uid more anxious for the magnanimous condemned ; and it's 
a sad thing for a Highland gentleman to die by the tow, like 
a Lowland fellow. Listen to me, sir," added the youth, see- 
ing his advantage in appealing to the deep-^rooted pride of a 
Highlander— -" could you only get your foot once more en 
ithe heath of Brcadalbane, where your friends and kin would 
receive yon with shouts that would make the glens wring 
again— one day, but one glorious day spent as you were wont 
oa your own braes, tracking the dear in the forests of Athd, 
or shooting the caipercailize on the cliffs of Cairntonl, would 
be worth any eflfbit or any fancied degradation in freeing 
yourself from a dog's death, and the weary solitude of this 
^ngeon. And then, sir— nay, i wi^ speak it^think of 
«weet life, and ^e look of the blessed sun on your own 
braes — and of a wife's embraee, could you return to her once 
more from death and doom ! — and of a daughter's sob of joy 
on your bosom-^and of a son's hope, and the flush of his eye, 
as he prepares to follow you again to the mountains! — think 
-^thinkofalUhis!" 

No sooner hod our youth given vent to his warm feelings 
in this enthusiastic manner, than he found his neck grasped, 
as he described it, with the grip of a tiger, in the strong 
finders of the Cearnaeb, into whose cheeks the pallid blood 
had gradually mounted with the climax of Hector's speech, 
until his eyes seemed ready to start out of his head with a 
terrific excitement. « 

" What Have I done to you or your friends, boy," ho said, 
in a tone that was harrowingly pathetic, ** that you should 
Itlius come into the black hole of the law, to trouble the resig- 
nation of a doomed man? Is not my day almost at handl 
Are not my thoughts in the grave, and among the spectres 
Aoi shadows of (he. gospellers world, where my fathers 
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dwell from tbe days of the Fihgalliansf ' Abd'yoawMi 
disturb her wearj thoughts wi' talk o* the hills that she*!! 
lie'er see again ; and the wife, and the bairns that she daar- 
nee think of! and that shall hae to tell, when she's dead and 
gane, that their auld father was hangit like a dog, at the 
town-cross o* Perth. Ochon ! ochoni laddie, that thou 
should see her greet !*' and the unhappy condemned turned 
his angry grasp into an embrace, and sobbed Alosd on. the 
youth's shoulder* 

An exchange of fbrgiyeoiess passed between them as soon 
as the coadenined had a little recovered his tranquillity; but 
to any farther orging upon the point that Hector had come 
about, he replied, afEer a long and bitter struggle against 
the weakness of nature, with Uie same stern contempt which 
he had formerly done to Ihe quirky saggestions of CaptioDP 
the lawyer; adding, however, that if he only teal a loose leg^ 
even where be was^^ud a claymore in Ins belt to give liim 
confidence, he>^ wooi'd not die the death yet, at least with^ 
out a bit brulzie, wi* the jailor men^ and other o* the scab- 
bed eollies o* the law." 

Thus it aj^esFed that every plan suggested by the worthy 
citizens was defeated by the peculiar prejudices and dispo- 
sition of the criminal ; and yet did tbey dread the ultimate 
event, for more reasons than we have space to cnoraerate,. 
although now they separated without coming to any con« 
elusion. 

Time passed on, and the day of doom drew nigh, when 
one night Hector, returning from going on a message, begggi 
with much anxiety of manner (o be allowed to absent im^ 
self for that evendnff. Tlie readiness with which he obtained 
the consent of the kind-hearted burgess, and the expressions 
of confidence in his prodeoeo with \^ich it was accompanied, 
affected the youtb aknost to tears; and taking his master's 
hand, and thanking him ferveatly for all hia kindness, hi& 
manner seemed so |iecaliar as to indnee inquiry as to the 
cause of his cvideikt' emotion. 

" There's something on your mind, Hector," said the 
burgess, "for I see yoinr eye kindle with some pvesent pur- 
pose. Unfold it to me, that it may h& well with you ; youth 
is the better for the coonsel of an. auld head." * 

The youth, however, seemed too much affected to be 
pressed for a reply, farther than to beg to be excused from 
the formality of counsel, which he foresaw, would have no 
effect, if contrary to his purpose; and wringing his master's 
hands, he took his leave. B&fere he had got three steps 
from. the doQA however, retummg hastily backthe s^id that 
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m foreboding was on Iiis mind that sometliing might happen 
to him in his intended adventure, or at least, that he might 
be prevented from returning to his duty in the morning. 
Should that be the case, or should he be obliged in any way 
to leave his genefX)U8 friend for a time« he lagged to know 
bow far he might count, if not upon bis consent, at least on 
his forgiveness; as he would not willingly run the hazard 
of being counted an ingrate by so true a benefactor. 

The good burgess, suppressing his present feelings of 
alarm or reluctance, expressed his full trust in the youth's 
own prudence, gave his consent to any change which might 
Arise from the best exercise of that quality, and, aware of 
Hector^s secret propensity for the free life of the mountains, 
assured him of his future friendship. He even insisted upon 
his putting in his poeket the wages that were due to him, 
as a necessary preparative to whatever event might be the 
issue of what he was about to attempt. This done, Hector 
and his master parted a second time, and with feelings of 
uncertainty, yet of* dogged resolution, he set off towards 
another part of the town. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 



O Jockie Hall stepp'd to the door, • 

And he bended low back his kitee j 
And he made the bolts, the door hang oft| - 

Loup fhie the wa' right wantonlie. 
Yestreen I was your ])risoner, 

•But now this morning, am I free. 

Scotch "Baxuld. 

\p any pcrrtion tjf litemAybd coiteid^ed as a series of 
thances, to useime mode of eitpreseioiH that portion is youth* 
with its prepared eifcftitnstaliceB, tn which the individual < 
can take no part, and its thick«caming impressiohs to aflect 
his afler life, over which he has, tfldced, little control. As 
Hector moved down the narrow street, he wondered inter- 
tialiy why lie should have engaged himself so deeply in the 
fate of mere strangers, of have been so impressed in favour 
of one, who, in no respect; had cmnmedded himself to the 
estimation of the world* He did not then know how much •■ 
sympathy is a coinponetit'Jiart of the noblest natures, or how 
much juxta^'positionjin allcircunistatice6,may happentobrinof 
out that sympathy, tJnawarc, alsoj of the precise tenden- 
*cies of his own (ihatacitdir, his initid only sought the exercise ' 
and activity of the most Urgent t)f li is faculties, with little 
tegard to the world's opinion, of those to whom the great 
tlisposcr, JQXla*p06ilion, happened to introduce him. A 
neglected orphan» and the victim of necessity, where eould 
fortune thtow lihn but among the obseofe sons of lowet " 
life, pef haps in the |Joof townships" of Sccftlatid, whose sim- 
ple joys few delight in Contemplating, and to whose many 
•feorrows the hi^h^borti oi' the lujcttriotis tan afford but little 
sympathy. 

Feeling disedfitent gW5wrng uptnl Itim even in the com- 
fortable keeping of a bUrgeSs of Perth, What did it signify 
to him-«a floating windfallof the Wofld B chanOes^^through 
M'hose nifeans he got into more congenial circumstances, 
|)rovided tits sympathies were, in the mean time, interested 4 ; 
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B*2l(V while hq foand agreeable ea^loynaent for his owa «C« 
tivity, was able to do what he considered a good for some - 
DtheiL human being, wiiich would give an inward satiafac* - 
tfon to his mind ? 

Entering a house as he went along, and proceeding up a > 
narrow stair, as he pondered in this manner, upon opening a 
tloor a scene presented itself witdiin, which might well inte> - 
test the most callous feelings. It was the wife and family 
of the man who, in two days hence, wais-Bf>pointed for exe*- 
cution. The whole were assembled, and waiting for-Heo^ 
tor's coming with the most intense impatience. There wao " 
the Cearnach's wife^ still a handsome woman, and evidently 
t>f higher breeding than himself, tiiough now almost wasted 
to a skeleton with despairing anxiety. Next was his daugh* 
ter, a pretty Highland girl, the sauje who appeared with' 
"each distracted passion on the day of the triaK and now in a 
worse state, if possible, than her mother — with the son, who 
originally tau^iit Hector the broad-sword exercise, now 
burning with impatience for a last trial for hisifather, aDd> 
busy in exerting himself to the utmost to support the sinking * 
spirits of the rest. Besides -tliese, there were two younger" 
girls, who, by their sobs and af&icting language, added to the 
efiect of the whole scene, and gavb Hectdr a fearM imprech 
sion of tiie suderings of a family whose parent was doomed 
to public immolation.' They crowded round him on his en- 
hance, and embracing him, some even on their knees, in- 
voked Heaven in his favour as their odiy hope; and, know*- 
ing also thai the attempt they were now ready for, if unsuc* 
cessful, wtJuM be likely to add the soni'aiid iwosent staff of 
the family, lo thede^lrticiicja ttkeadypfrcpwed for ilie fatheis - 
the parting froui liim, on this important night, Ibrmed alte^ 
gether a scene which may well be spared the reader* • 

Having torn themselves from the family, when the tW=tt.' 
young men came to the front of the prison, they perceived 
with concern that the guard without had been doubled, and ' 
that there _was every symptom of unusual vigilance on the 
part i)f the military^ as if some such atf^mpt as their own wad^ 
already expected* They stood some minates in the shade of 
the rugged buttrussof an* ancient bli ridings ^liich then near* - 
Jy faced the prison; and cotwulted togcthet'asto What they" 
|should doi in consequence of the additional diti^lties pre« ' 
sented by tliis circumstance. They had little time for talk, • 
Fibwever, for the bttUt of changing the.turnkeys for the night ' 
\\^s fast approaching; and u})on the advantage to be.takeA'' 
of that moment de^nded all tkek h^S^ of s^oceflti • 
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«« Are you sure,*" said Hector to his yoong friend, « that 
Donald has got inside?** 

"I am confident he must,^' replied Farqnhar, "else we 
should have found him here. God grant that he and others 
were well outside again ! But who can that be in the cocked 
hat and great coat, peering about under the corner?** 

^Confound it!*' exclaimed Hector, after looking out for a 
moment, **itis that long, leah officer that I had the tussle 
with at the skirmish when your father was taken. If he has 
the command for the night, as seems to be the case, our ex- 
ploit is almost desperate.*' 

V Surely,'* said Farquhar, bitterly, " I am the very play- 
thing of ill-luck ! for, had I suspected this, I could as easily 
have had half-a-dozen stout fellows at the comer of the 
street to assist us, as my tongue could have spoken the word.** 

'' Hush, in that strain !" said Hector, boldly ; ^* fear is a 
coward born, and we must know neither this night Stand 
close where you are — keep your weapon ready for the hand, 
and your eyes fixed on that black door. Now bid me God 
speed !" 

Hector, who, in his civilian dress, and known as the doer 
of the burgess, had, through his master*s interest, obtained 
the unquestioned entree to the prisoner, was admitted with- 
out difficulty; but this evening his person was subjected to 
a search, more strict than he had ever known it. Having 
passed this ordeal, as he now followed one of the low func- 
tionaries of punishment through the crooked passages, 
groping every where about for an expected object, his hand 
lighted among the thick hair of a bushy head, which he 
gladly recognised as that of the trusty Donald, Glcnmore's 
servant, and the same who had originally acted his part so 
well in the care of the burgess's shop, crouched down in one 
of the darkest nooks of the irregular corridor Catching a 
handful of the man's coarse hair as he passed. Hector gave 
it a pull, to show his confidence. In return for this freedom, 
however, he received from the Highlander such a squeeze 
in the thick of the leg with the mountainous sinewy hand, 
as almost endangered the whole adventure, by the difficulty 
he found in preventing himself from screaming out with 
the pain. 

At length they emerged into the small inner court, out of 
which opened a low door, b^ which admission was gained 
td the condemned cell, and m front of which n sentinel was 
posted. As the key was turning in the lock. Hector thought 
he observed the watchful red-coat glare upon him with a 
suspicious look. He, however, took no notice, and, in ano- 
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thieirlzidtariif.ibaiid'hiiiHelfin the^|»efleiiceoftlie object of. 
Ms adventure. 

'* Are we not. to be left alone, friend ?" said the imfortu«> 
nate man to the turnkey fonctionarjr^ who still stood with' 
his hand on the lock of the inner door. 

*^ No,*' said the man, *' it's the orders that I wait inside.'* 

A look was now ezchan^ed between Hector and the Gear- 
bach ; .when . the latter, taking the youth in his arms, and 
tmtting his mouth to his ear, a few earnest words of whis-- 
pering conversation passed between them; after which,' 
giving him a gentle push against the turnkey, he shobk his 
leg to show that in that respect he was already free, and, int 
another instant, by a sudden eflfort, the keys were wrested 
from the hands of the paralyzed servant of the law, and the'' 
bold mountaineer was already on the outside of the ^rst door.'- 

'^-Dtnaa kill a puir body, and just keep her nain counsel," 
"whispered the man, hastilyi to Hector, as he found himself 
ia the youth's grasp. ^* Do you think her nainscl has ony 
pleasure in seeing his honour hangit? Lock her in, ye 
deevil, and tak^ care o' the red sodger." 

Scarcely were the wordaspoken, ere the man was enclosed 
in the cell; next, the seconcl d«or was opetiedf and, in ano- 
ther instant, the sentinel who stood without, was pounced i 
tippn by the athletic Cearnach, While Hector opened the* 
other ^rs in the passage, the active Highlander continued 
to grapple with the Englishman, who seemed extremely un- 
willing to part with the musket which M'NauffhtoQiendea- 
voored to wrest out of his hand. The shout which the sur- 
pnsed sentinel set up while thus engaged, aroused the at«*- 
tention of the other functionaries to what was going for- 
ward ; but as they ran to their posts, on finding Hector en- 
gaged in opening the doors, out sprung, from his conceal- 
ment, the bear-like Donald, and catching one of them in his 
arms, while Hector made a dart at the other, who held the 
keys of the outer door, all became engaged in a furious en- 
counter ; though entirely without weapons, save the heavy 
keys, and a single bayonet,- now.in tbo hands of the Cear- 
nach. In a few. minutes they . had mastered, as well ' the* 
functionaries as several hancrersKm who lounged in the outer 
lobby, and the last d(^r bemg opened by Hector; they at- > 
tempted to get out into the street* 

By this time, however, the unusu'^l lioise having reached i 

tho eiin» of the sentinels, their pieces were presented at the ' 

breasts of those who would have issued frbm the prison, , 

while, as the latter undauntedly sprang upon the muskets, 

Xhe astounding cry of " Guard, turn out'," g«tyc a note of~" 
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startling alarm down the silent street, an4 struck to thei^ 
/hearts the chilling dread that all might yet be lost by this 
hated interference. Fortunately, at this instant, the pre- 
sence of mind of the younger M^Naaghton, who had been 
watching behind the buttress, created an unexpected diver* 
sion in mvourof the adventurers; for, running across the 
street towards the guard-house, he feigned to attack the 
sentinel placed near the door of the old buildinv where the 
red soldiers rested. By this timely movement, lie diverted, 
for some time, the attention of those who were called out by 
the cry for the guard, and they crowded round him, instead 
of flying to where his father and friends grappled with the 
others. He thus gave the adventurers time to strike down 
every one who opposed them; and to get oflT clear, even 
amidst the group of townsmen, who, by i^is time, were fast 
assembling on the spot The tall officer in the coat, howe- 
ver, was the first to perceive the trick, and, running for- 
ward, was just in time to encounter Hector, who, from cir^ 
cumstances, was the last to make bis way after the others. 
With a triumphant exclamation of recognition, the subaltern 
made a spring upon our youth ; but, knowing the danger 
of any farther tumult, and the prudence of a clean pair of 
heels after being so far successful. Hector, by a jerk of 
wrestling strength, effected his freedom from the partial 
grasp of the Englishman, and was off in an instant down the 
main street of Perth. 

As the mountaineer and his son, now foremost, turned 
down a narrow street to avoid the publicity which they 
were gradually obtaining, a scream of joy was set up by 
several females who had been watching for them, among 
which the loud blessings and prayers of his wife and daugh- 
ter, uttered in Gaelic, struck Hector^s ear, as he passed 
out of the Water Gate, and, crossing the long bridge of 
Perth, in a few minutes the whole, starting off the com- 
mon road, found their feet on the soft sod of the rich carse 
of Strath more. 

When the joyful little party had left behind them the 
hoary turretst)f the ancient palace of Scone, which M<Nauffh<' 
ton himself almost looked upon with regret, as remindmg 
him of a dynasty of Scottish kings, now banished, perhaps 
for ever, from their own realms, he thought of the sad end 
from which he had just been rescued ; and stopping to look 
back on the distant steeples of Perth, now hardly seen by 
the starlight, he embraced first his son, and then Hector, 
and that not without tears ; pouring out upon the latter 
^yery blessing for his deliverance which his gpratitade 
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eoald suggest, or the warm heart of a Highlander iSnd ex^ 
pression for. 

■nt'* And och,'* said he,^' my braw young man, if you would 
out just come with us to the hills, where the black cock 
breeds, instead of spending your life in a smoky town, over 
the carking cares o* the Lowlander — if there's a clean 
firelock in a* Breadalbane, to bring down the deer on the 
mountains, it shall be yours ; and if there's a sharp blade 
to be had, .ye shall wear it on your thigh. Then come 
with us, my lad ! — come and see me hame ; and if there's a 
gude bit or sip to be had on the hills, it shall be offered you; 
or a warm corner in Duncan M'Naughton's hallan, there 
ye sbaJl sleep when ye come wearied frae the mountains; 
for the repentant Ceamach will ne'er forget them that saved 
him frae the woodie." 

Though Hector could not but feel serious at the thoughts 
of leaving entirely the good burgees of Perth, yet, consi- 
dering that he had been fully recognised as " actor, art 
and part," in the adventures of this night, the danger of 
return left him no alternative; although also he could 
have wished to commence any new career in better com- 
pany, yet, like most youths, he went forth now again, very 
much on chance, to see what farther turns of fortune time 
would open out. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Long^ ere the dawn, by devious wi)^, 
•O'er hills, through woods, o'er dreaiy wastes they sdaght 
The upland muirs, where rivers, there but brooks, 
Depart to different se^ 

In solitudes like the^) 
Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foileii 
A tyrant's and a bigg's bloody laws. 



TftAVELLiNo in the dark, eVfen over ground where our 
adventurers had neither road nor path to follow, and where 
the partial twinkle of the dim stars above was oflen ob« 
soured by the hazy atmosphere of the north, was neither 
novelty nor hardship to Hector, young as he was, far less 
was it so to a hardy cateran flying for his life from the 
the dreaded fangs of the law. Proceeding for a space along 
the banks of the Almond, they had no other way of getting 
across it, bqt by plunging into its black waters, at a fora 
beneath the towers of Methven castle, and passing, in the 
dark, the grounds of Logie-AImond, midnight was not long 

'past until they found themselves in the great valley of 
Glenshee. By the time, however, that they-gbt into the 
Celebrated Birnam Poorest, to the south of Ducikeld, they 
ftirrljr' lost all knowledge of the way they 6ught to pursue, 
amt>Hg'the irregular hills of Strathbran, ^nd Hector's liinbs 

-beginning to weary, they agreed to indulge themselves with 
ati hour^B rest in a tempting nodk that presented itself in the 
leoofthemotittlSiin» 

No lititoward aCtideftt disturbing their slumbers, the 
t^heering light of a new day earFy found them again pushing 
on their way through the winding valley of the Braan^ 
atid striking down to the lefl for fear of any danger of pur* . 
tiuit) passing the small lake of Loch Frenchic, and climbing 

'hiti^i und Winding through passes and-eorries^ before tb^ 



evening bad lengthened the shadows of the hills, their sight 
was gladdened with a near view of the noble BcnlawerS) 
with the long sweep of Loch Tay winding at its foot « In 
this journey, Highland hospitality procured the IraveUers 
ready support; and on the day following, crossing the 
Dochart at the bead of the lake, through the then secluded 
hamlet of Killin, the Cearnach ultimately sought efiectual 
concealment, as well as his home and his people, by plunging 
into the impressive wilds of northern Breadalban^, 

The sensations of Hector throughout this mountain jour* 
ney — through some of the noblest scenery of Scotland — 
were often such as language does not compass the idea of^ 
but which imaginative youth feeU wiien first introduced 
intoithe presence of natui'e^s subliotest scenes; and which 
sometimes makes even age itself alnTost drunk with the 
contemplation of grandeur and of beauty. Green glens 
winding deep among the mountains, whose towering peaks 
made the eye giddy to look upon them-^thick woods of- 
the dark Scots firs, or the larch and the sycamore, scatter- 
ing themselves in picturesque masses over the broken de- 
clivities and wild irregularities which constitute a Highland 
forest, and into whose unknc^n recesses the young imagi- 
nation shoots with a pleasing terror— rumbling cascades 
and boiling caldrons, into which the enthusiast himself 
almost feajs to look; with clear lins of the mountain pools, 
so limpid that the clouds of heaven seemed to have come 
down into, and to linger in their still waters: Occasionally, 
also, our travellers encountered broad lakes in the hollows, 
so smooth and so silent, that the whisper of poetry which 
tbey excited, seemed to retire into the heart, and Echo her* 
self appeared to have fled away into caves nryseen, and to 
speak only among the stooping rocks over the waterfklL 
^ch scenes as these, with a plentiful mixHire of bald hiilg, 
conveying no image but that of storm and sterility, and 
long fiats of blue hoatli, out of which fancy itself could 
extract nothing cheering, and whose dreary solitudo the 
wild cry of the brooding curlew ceuld hardly make more 
melancholy, formed an impressive variety on this interest* 
ing journey. i 

' At length the pace of our travellers became less rapid, 
and the thoughts of the Cearnach less anxious; and as they 
drew near to the scenes which the latter knew so well, the 
whole frequently rested to give Hector- time to ' enjoy the 
surrounding prospect. 

** Glories and pt-aisesi what a pleasurement it 'H be, to 
find the smell o* her nain bills agaiil^" said shockheaded 
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Donald, snofflng up the SiflC wind like a mountain goat, u 
they seated themselves on the soft heath of a hill, whose 
sorvounted ddge bad just opened to them the lakes and 
woods around. ** I wonder what wad tempt her again to 
put hw brogned feet on the hard stanes o' the Lowlands^ 
for naething ava hot to get her head in a trouble, or her 
neck in a rape*" 

^* I would eommend yon fo take care of yottr own neek, 
my friend, and never to speak of anld tales in the hil]s«** 
said yoong M'Naoghton, not at all pleased at this allusion 
to the misfortone of bis father. 

" Oigb^ she needna be sae short, Tm thinktiiff fbr a' her 
Cevil joket" aakl . the Highlander^ «*if the avid law were 
here, wi' spectacles on her nose,' she would, may be, see-mair 
Iherlies on the braes o* Breadalban^ than she would o» the 
-feur cornered plainstanes o* Perth.*' 

^ I would just like to see either beagle or baillie^ read hie 
parchment law among the black faced wedders on this hill* 
skie,** said the Ceamach, '^ he would, maybe, need as many 
red soldiera as would man the wa's o' Fort William, to 
fetch him back again to l^yside, wi' a bale skin.'^. 

** If there's not the tetdaf^wMarmg to keep up the law*" 
said his son, " there'll be the seidar dhu to the Whig's bad> 
ding, and that'll be little better." 

** What mean you, boy T 

**Ou just the Black Watch. Have ye net beard that 
they hae been trysted- to a great gathering in Glenlyon* or 
;aboiut the bailach o' Lodi Tay, and a' the bMt lads and 
duenewasles in Breadalbane hae joined them. So tfcM» hail 
country's to be scoured free Kilsyth to Kildrummy, and no 
Ceamach chield need try to row the tail o' a stot, that has 
ever cropped a mouthfu' grass in the Lowlands." ' 

** So much the better, Farqubar," said the elder man, de- 
mardy, as Hector listened attentively to this conversation. 
"Though I dinna like the law tliat takes from the poor to 
heap on the rich, and fill the pouches o' the lawyers, yet I 
ken I hae been doing wrong mysel, in many a deed ; and 
now, as I have, by Cbd's forbearance, ffotten a loose leg, 
and my feet once more on the hills o' Breadalbane, if the 
law only lets me alane to dig my ain peats in bonny Glen- 
dochart, I'll keep my word to the aula Lord wi' the tippet, 
that condemned me to the tow in the court-house o* Perth, 
and stirke nor steer, stot toor gelding, shall I ever drive 
again free another man's hill." 

**6ay yon 1m, father! say yon eo! God be thanked!" 
exclaiiaea the eon, etarting to hie kett and the embmce that 



fidlowiBct btttireen («ther omI sod, istmeA in the oteervmg 

eyes of Hector, an imprenive testiinoiijr to the happuwH 

;iflerived from virtoous resolatiooa. 

" Whether shall we make first for Evan M'Evan's castle,'* 

Tejoiiied the yoath, ** or shall #e proceed on to our own 

liome m Glendochartl" 
^ I for one,'- said Hector, *^ani anxious to see the noble 

tsbief that invited me so kindly to his castle in the High*- 

lands." 
" Sftrel jT the shentlemans dainhewassels," said Dougald, 

now striking in, " will not gae by the door o^ the great 

Evan M^Evan, for a pair ten mile, ailer she's come sae fiur. 

If she offered to pot upon hie hoooar the laird sic an affront, 

wha kens but be would take the duinhewassels up, and' 

hang them fbr a treason at his own door-cheek, just to leatn 
her manners, after she helped her ^ae weel oo( o' the 
woodie in the Lowlands}" 

Both M'Naughton and his son saw the propriety of att 
tending to this suggestioD, and Hector strongly seconding 
the proposition, oqr travellers were about to rise and pro- 
ceed, when their attention was arrested by the loud report 
of a musket, quite bear« aiiil seeming to proceed from a 
dump of hmshwood which skirted the side/>f the hill on 

' which they sat, and was then pleasantly repeated in many 
^c^iKlesi irwtty emong the receiiBes of the neighbouring moun* 
tains. 

{Starting fiirward to liee what eomiiany was so near, Hee* 
tor soon perceived, proceeding ffom behind the brashwood, 
1^ tall young Highkndmen of no common appearance, 
each carrying a long £lpao(ish gun, and followed \if a giUy 
llttendant^ descending the hill towards them. 

A shoot of joyftil leoognitioli Was set up by the strangers 
on observing M*Naqghtoo ; and as both parties embraced, 
soon after, with a|I the warmth of mountaineer friendship, 
the involuntaj^ cry of «*^The M'PhersonoS the M'Fhep- 
ffoosf* set up by their own gilly, Donald, while running 
forward, gav^ ife^tof in^atkin of the names of those new 
acquaintances; 

"^ And how >B thisV* sai() M<Naugfatoii, nfler the preli- 
n\inary greetings had passed, as he suhFoyed the persons of 
w Jroythful strangers i ^^n and pistol, tiodag and sfcenoi 
de, as if General Wade luid ne'er eome from Ibis south, to 
tilre from ns the arms that oqF fiithers #ore ! Here we are 
in the heart o* the Highland^ and yet yoa are armed to the 
teethe as if Charlie himsei had aet up bis standard on the 
■ tf qieadalb«9e,'* 
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'The brothers looked at esch oHier as if aome aecrei wertf 
between them, which they were ashamed to reveal to the 
sturdy Cearnacb. At last, one of theoi, aa if diedakuog the 
idea of any ^oncealinent, boldly said, 

'^ You know, Duncan tft'Naoghton, that we*re neither 
Whigs to a southland laird nor traitors to our sold king, if 
he were here, and able to keep bis chair ; but it does not do 
for young men toliager idle on the hills, nor for men of 
peace to stand in the face of the law^^if only a few of 
them were made for our good ; nor can we bear to part with 
the arms which it is our pride to wieki; so as times have 
changed and bid us to follow, we have just given our pro- 
mise te the gallant Lochnell to take ^ing George^s money, 
and dO'his bidding* (on our sin bills and no farther,) as gen- 
tlemen corporals in the Black .Watch — for that is ouf high« 
eM commission until promoted to a better." 

*' Then my resolve is a good one, and times have changed, 
indeed*" said the old man, ^ and all I can say is, if the new 
Black Watch ii to be made up of such men as you, it will 
be a braw sight to see. it ranged out on the carse of Strath* 
more." 

Ou9 herabeing'now intreddied, and varioaa explaaatioas 
taking phioe sfpon^ alt, the interest these young men took 
in their new acquaintance, as well as the remarkable escape 
of thdir old friend, the Cearnach, would on no account allow 
the farther proceeding of >the travellers, without first turnn 
iog aside totaste the hospitality of Corrie-vrin, the neigh- 
bouring residence of the M*Pheisons» Hector also foreseeing 
some intimacy hereafter between bimeetf and these engaging 
strangers, tbCwboIe now descending the bill in high spirits, 
were soon in sight of the pleasant hollow beneath the moun* 
tains which had heen pointed out under the appeUatk>a of 
Corrie-vrin. . 

. As Hector drew near, so as to have a full view of the in- 
dicated spot, the appearance of the whole, particularly the 
house,' or rather ruined tower, or castle, inhabited by the 
young strangers, might well surprise him, as the residence 
of men who condescended to act as corporals in the Black 
Watch^ ignorant, as he then was, that almostlho whole, even 
of the rank and file of that famous regiment, was originally 
oomposed of men, who, among their own people at least, held 
the rank of gentlemen, and that mnny were even the scions 
of the most ancient fiimilies, which the wayward chances of 
internal brml or mistaken patriotism were £ist bringing to 
poverty or extinctkm. The situation of Corrie^rin was as 
peculiar 89 it^ phara9ter, ^It ^as a leve) hoikxw ef brilliant 
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yerdure^ oaatnrtedwkli Ue«k mountMiw wbick low WiU 

aocl steril beyond iL • l^unjed reeubrly m each ude* this 
secluded flat took the &raa.of jsii e&Dgated angle^ or rounds 
boUomed pyrai^id lai^ oa its side, the Wide and circular end 
rising &oai the bdttom of the h6|||»w in rocky terraoos, which 
wound like belts round the dell, and the narrow outlet 
sweeping away out tkli ii^ teri^Ainated {n a broken streamlet, 
which. Iwbhlioq^ Among rocks and steepssinking banks with* 
oiity where tbe m\i cat and the badger wetre often huot^ 
vlU^ suoeess, gathered itself intb^ delicious pool or kike of 
elear fishing water, about a wile below the ancient build« 

Pesceoding ipto the hollow, by .playfully springing down 
the terraces, with the wild prjde, in their agility, and hilari- 
ous enthusiasm, of mountaineers, the company now all tq* 
gether numbering eight persons, including the gilly, soon 
^ their feet on the ^.rdure heneath« aniTproce^ed on in 
nxnt of tho^cient ha!bitation ()f Corrie^ryrip, 

.^he buifdfqg itself, lis {lecior coold now see it, presented 
that mi^ed semblsfice of i\\e. castellat^ and the lowly, 
wbic^ isQ well corr^ponded with the simple Highland cba: 
iracter. A round tower of jnuare-sbapen stone, eyidently 
of great ail tiq^ity, aod probably oTf^anisli (yigjn, &rmed its 
most prominent ol^ect; and'tlmugh at present but little used 
l^^^c iamat^ ex<^eptibg as a.sortpf out^er hall or upper; re- 
tiring p]ace,»gave at least a picturesque effect to the meaner 
buildings beneath, ^hich it both adorned at)d oyerlooked, 
A small platform below, in ftoqt of the tower, terminating 
iia a rude gate of massiye elm tree, showed a quaint attempt 
at minor magnificence, in the castellated taste; and a few 
stunted frqit tree9 ^d pointed larches in the rear, rising out 
0f an ample plot of Scots grpen kail, supplied the place c^ 
the mor^ suh^ntial corn-stacks of the south, and illustrated 
as well the poyeirly asthe hahitsofih^ ' . 

A l^aie and hanosome matrpo received hec sons and their 
friends at the door of the tower, which Ibrmed.the entrance, 
sad coiiduc^ted them kindly to art ioBier apartment. " How 
are you./Puncan M^NaugbtonV* said she, shaking bands 
with the Cea^iinaQlf. *> jl am hly the to see you again all Corrie- 
vrio, though I fear you h&vc hitherto been sadly your o wii 
i^emy. Bujt times have change^ since our fathers'dav: 
and.snurely the ^aw is iioi so ill as it is thought here in the 
glens, or it wepid never hae let yoM sae soon back to youj^ 
sin wife and oairns in Giehdophs^t^* - : i 

Great was her surprise, however, when the Cesfhach Qar% 
lated the story of his trial aivi escapci^ garnishing hiatale as 
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wdll with strong iiivectiTensainirt the law, as with the praised 
of Heetpr, who, he said, had enabled hiih 00 sncceaBfally ta 
elude his punishment; and whom he strongly commended to 
Mrs. M'Pberson's favour. ** But where is your daughter!" 
he said, interrupting the w9tnan*s partial speech and warm 
invitations to our yoiith ; ^ it is fit she should add the beauty 
of her countenance to this happy meeting." 
^ ** She is just putting on her kirtle, «nd friU be here in a 
trice," said the matrop. *• Young women, ye ken, Duncan,* 
she added, looking at fleeter and the Ceamach*s son, ** moat 
not be seen in their worst rait, or their worst looks, before 
such visiters as these ; but here §he is." 

The female that now entered from*tbe inner room, was 
well worthy of the interest which the Ocarnach had ex- 
prfessed fhr her, as well as of the evident feeling of the junior 
AfNaughton, wbpse sentiments were discovered, at least to 
our "hero, by the modirat reddening of his luce, when, after 
saluting his father, the girl with simple modesty, yet moun- 
taineer warmth, took him also kindly by' the hand. With a 
mother and brothcf such as Pfieane M^Pherson had, it was 
not possible but she must have been interesting; and the o^d- 
fiishioned gownof dflmask ^tuflt which she had just put on, and 
only wore on particular occasions, in these inner recesses of 
the hills, mve more evidence of her simplicity of heart thaq 
c^her maiden vanity ^ and would liave positively detracted 
from her beauty, or at least her sh^pe, but that po art can 
destroy the actual efiect of a j>retty face. • 

As th^ M^Phersond and their guests continued to tH)n- 
vei^se, tne women that hastened traickwards and forwards in 
the apartment, and the gillies that assisted, began to be par- 
ticularly busy ; and the board being soon after covered with 
the wholesome game of the mountains, all sat down with 
excellent appetites to the provided cheer, which, in due 
time, was sweetened with much warm Scottish feeling, and, 
at least when ^e whiskey appeared, became 90«usonea with 
a good spice of racy Highland wit 

An evening ramble down the glen, towards the lake, de- 
lightfully diversified the afternoon's employ raient; and the 
guests, having consented to tarry for the night, accepting of 
such acoommodation as could be pro.vided at Corrie-vrin,' 
tales and songs round the cheerml peat fire closed the 
homely pleasures of an evening, such as Hector had often 
imagined in the house of the burgees of Perth, but seldom 
^fi>r^ had opportunit]r of enjo^inff. 
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"^ CHAPTER 3t. 



From Merab*8 eyes fierce and quick lightnings camct 
' From Michol's the sun's mild, yet active, flame; 
Meiub's long hair was glossy chestnut brown, 
Tresses of palest gold did Michol crown. 
Such was their outward form, and one might 6nd 
A dlifensnce not unlike it io the mind. 

COWLST. 

A FUBASAMT moffliing, the summer sun^bearoa shininff on 
their romantic hiiis, and one of those hciirty Highland 
lireakiasta, which are so keenly relished by the grateful 
traveller who ventures himself into pSirtM 6& remote, gav« 
excellent preparation to our youth and his friends, for a con*" 
tinoation of tiieir delightfui journey. 

In no haste to separate, the morning was somewhat ad« 
minced ere they raSb ; and Farquhar, being the last to issue 
from the old building, for. reasons which need not be ex* 
plained, the whole soon mounted again the terraced slopes, 
and set ioFth over the hills on their way to Glenn^ore, the 
IfPhersons, according to the Highland fashion, insistinff 
upon being convoy to their frienda a part of the way ; and 
half a dozen miles, more or leas, being no4J^ct whatever 
to atiiletie Highlanders, the party went all on together fqr 
several hoors in high tonveration about the new circum^ 
stances of these parts, and the raising i^ the Black Watch; 
their talk greatly helping to enlighten Hector upon various 
matters wUh which -te longed to be acquainted. 

Commended as Hector was to the friendship of the 
M^Phersons, he could not help feeling a bigb admiration of 
the spirit and sentiments of those interesting youths; itoU 
withstanding a simplicity of thinking with reference to the 
world, whi^, however natural to mere denizcnsof the hills, 
was aometiraes amosing even to our youth himselfl In th^ 
course of their journey, Samuel, the younger of the two^ 
^gioff bHaself into separate convcfaatioa with Heqtor, bc« 



fun to make «uc)i circuitoos inqairiet respectittff what k^ 
ad seen of Margaret M*Naughtun, as well coanrined the 
inference thai he drew from the conversation atGorrie^Vriui 
' "When Hector narrated to htm the whole tale bf the escape, 
wad in particular the impressive and passionate conduct or 
the Cearnach's daughter, at her ikther^B trials and the 
scream of joy that he heard burst from hei oh that aUxiouA 
night of escape, when she saw him paas her in th^ dark 
street of Perth, our youth thought himself Well repaid for 
ail he had done, by the gleams bT pleasure that shot from 
the young man^s eyes, and the cdAVtilsite graiip of his hand, 
with which his gratitude was indicate«l. 

-By other speeches and tnqdifried^ iia the coarse of this 
journey. Hector perceived that Malcolm, the elder of the 
M*Piiersona» had aspifed to the love of a daofghter of the 
chief whom he was now atx>at to vidit, which accounted ibr 
the pleasure he took in approaching the spot Where she 
dwelt; and, in short, that he was now about to be domiciled 
in a neighbourhood, where, among these secluded Higb^ 
landers, a strong attachment to their own moimtaiwi tvaa 
only- exceeded by romantic iove fbr the maidens who dwelt 
in the gleni between them* At length, their convoy aj^reed 
Id return, and our .travelieta praceedod oheerily on their 
Way. 

It was beyond high noon of the ftuv'th day after leiiviag 
thl3 town of Perth*, ere, monnting to the ridfe of 9k toilscAne 
hill, Che heavy turrets of Qjenmorc clbtie first roee into, 
view. It wae a fuH hour more, during which the^ had b^r 
ho nleans been idle, ere they began to mount the slope 6a 
the tbp of which that venei^bie maas of tnrreted irrejgalarH 
iy now appe&red amidst a garde d'Aomieur of oid onks Itnd 
tfebtch Si's, with a heavy eCateliness that was almost majes'i 
tib. Mucbi however, of this imposing efieot arose from the 
pecttliar chhmcter ^f the surrounding abeniei^. Sound and 
Uhdtilating, yet ir^guiariy disposed on every aide, the hills 
Were low at hithd and loibr in the distanoe;- to that the 
pMpect wab exteneive and amtkhfthestrieal^ even though 
the glens wllicll feeeded away intd far-off wilda had hem 
less d^ersified in their ieveml eharaeteia; add Ihoog'h a 
(Hi^cping kke, barely to be aeen in the dis&nee, now re« 
a^Htiiag bKrlliitntljr the afternoon's atin^ had been a less cod- 
spiicuouB bbject in^ due part of the baek*gTo«nd. This Jsoier 
jMrtion of the kudsoapei however, ai|l its interesting adi^ 
jtnicta, though cohhparatlveljr but a peepi, were rtead in the 
(hr distance, like a ehavmiiig passage of pore rvy^naiice^ uaon 
which the ima^ti9A of our foUthinl ti)4vel)er liatei«d,%t 
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lie paoied with ea|rer pleasure, altbongh be ooiiM Astid^ 
gttwh nothing but clouds beyond it • . * 

When our party drew near to the entninee of the atatel/ 
ftbric, which well deserved to be called a castle. Hectors 
attention was attracted by a sadden exclamation; of the elder 
M*Naugliton. 

** There's something to do here \ Bo you see that, Far- 
^tthar?" he added, pointing to several groppe of persorm who 
straggled near the entrance.' "Faith, I think tHere may 
be folks here that i should not see, or that should not see 
me, and I just come out of the woodie at Perth," 

Hector now observed several rude vehicles* near the prio^ 
etpal door of the buildings as also half a dozen of those Ibw 
aiwggy horses, called shelties, which ran wild on these hill% 
standing at the gable of tf^ castle, linked together by ^eir 
thong-bridle8^H9omc of them, indeed^ having only rope% or 
halters,, made of twisted hair, which, however, in the prac- 
tised hands of their kilted riders, as they trotted over these 
wild mountains, did wondrous well in place of bit and bri-^ 
die. With ail this, he observed beyond the beeches whiefe 
straggled behind the castle, several bare-legged gillies, 
stretched under the trees, like Indians, who seemed watch^ 
ing the sun in the bhte heavens Above them, and enjoying^ 
the pleasing luxury of unusoftl warmth and deiigfatful Higi^ 
land laziness. 

"I^are not be seen here ja&rC y^t,*' said M^Naughton^^ 
irawing back behind the busheSL 

^ It is right, however, Farquhar, that yofcr should go in« 
and inform the lairds o* the news. And white yoi* intro- 
duce this brave youtig man, do not forget to teit ray friend, 
Glenmore, how mudi I am indebted to him for life and 
liberty, and that I will see you both in two days hence if 
you come to the pass of G4endearg. Farewell for the pre- 
sent I go to wait Ibr your mother and sisters, whom 
God send safe to a happy meeting with; roe in Glendo- 
chart.** Thos saying, the i^earnach dashed down the 
bushy side of the hill, and was soon out of sight, while 
the remaining three made for the entrance of the building. 

Nc^hing could be more genuine than the joy and plea- 
sure with which the wann-hearted chief welcome Far- 
^har and our hero, as he read in their looks their success 
m regacd to his old acquaintance. 

•* I knew, young man,^ said he, repeatedly shaking 
Hector by the hand, "that it would not be long until I 
phoukl see you on the- bills; and I could have well pre- 
dicted all the bravery which ilarquhac attributes to yoQ, 



But, let at net Un^r^here; there's routit end plenty «faidl 
be in my house this day; for here are all the irieods nearly 
Ibat 1 ever knew, and some^ too, that I don't know overly 
Weil, come to eat a collop with me at Glenmore. Aoo, 
hark ye, youogr man," he added to Hector, ^ if they talk of 
politics, have you long ears and closed li|ML You wouU 
not, I am sure, tell st the cross of Perth what yoa might 
hear in a Highland hallan ; especially when the drink gets 
in to drive out the wit; nor would you, for a thoughtless 
blab of tho tongue, sell the life of any honest man, that just 
has a liking for auld friends, and a true fealty for auld maa> 
ters. But come alonff." 

With this the chief led Hetitor inside, add introduced him 
to one or two x>f the younger guests as a youth who, he was 
plettsed to ssy, was likely to <k» honour to any acquaintance 
he fliight make on the hills. 

The castle ef Glenniore, however venerable or imposing 
at aidistance^ was as unaccountable a remnant of feudal in- 
convenience, as any modem tourist, in quest of the barbap 
MniSi eottM easily discover in the wilds of the North. Thoae 
parts of it, whieh, on the approach of a sUranger, looked 
BKMt picturesque, were, in the npper interior, at least, the 
merest holes, or tile most tirseome stsir^screws ; or they 
ooQSiHled of ruinous bittlements, which seemed nothintf 
.more! than. an empty gutter of decayed masonry above; and 
'a ^grest iMiuHed stone -hall below, where the laird and his 
people were wont to feast ** for evermore." BUU the whole 
ftbric was in Che interior peeuliarfy ill-fitted for that series 
of formalities wkidh we, who live in the midst of refined 
vScationa, call the entertainment of company ; and so the 
ladiesb who liad to cenddct the cotifesion, found it on the 
{llreaent ocosnioB. Portanately, however, with Highland 
feasting is net nsnally associated the idea of scientific ftntr^ 
ffiomim^, . or iie^fiMst elegance; nor is Highland hospitality 
oonfined, as nHich as with us in tbe seuth, to the display iS 
a bvish waste of nnoiley whidi gives no satisfoction. Ao- 
.4M)rdiag]y, duHng the morning,* with those that tarried ai 
the osstle, ;tiiere was great hilarity amidst a Babel of con- 
fusion : in Hie afbemoon, ^t the dinner, there was great 
plenty and little elbow-room— -with nnconseionable appe- 
tite»«nd meat hetefodooE cookery ; and in the ev«nng, the 
4:latter of Gaelic tongues was tremendous, and th^ mosio, 
*^a ifank mjfiiog storm." With all this, however, there 
ikss honest ^friendship expres^d, and As honest repraseh;^ 
And Withal, great warnkth of feelinff and extvaordiaary ea-^ 
;oym€mt. Sbe polttiiss di^cDssed, however^tbb lUack 
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Watch gatboriag, secret ramours, and secret epistles^ 
" Charlie, and Jamie, and Geordie, and a' '* — we choose to 
teaerve for a more conveoieot aeaeon. 

Until a regular ** clearing out ^ took place of this Bab^ 
of Highlapd delight, no time was afforded for our young 
hero to make his observations on that part of the family 
which is moat likely to interest young men, namely, the 
ladiei^ which aa yet he could say little about, notwith-^ 
itaadiiig all the toasts that had been drank to their health, 
and all the spfieches which had been raved in their praise, 
WKea on the morrow, however, the small windows wertf 
tiiirown open, and the sneU breezes of Breadalbane had dis^ 
ai^pated the fumes of Plighland jollification from tba arched 
aHurtmeiits of the castle, the ladies came forth with looks 
of rural health* and Hector was called to a more particulajr 
introduction. 

'* A young friend from the good city of Perth,*' said the 
chie( handing Hector forwanl, ** Hector Monro by immey 
and a great enthusiast for the free life of the Highlands. 
He has come, by my invitation, to learn to hunt the badger, 
and to play the broadsword with our lads of the glens. I 
rede you, my dame, to give him good favour. This next 
is my daughter Kate, whom you may see, by the red on 
her cheek, and the darkness of her eye, is imbued with the 
true spirit of the hills. And this, too, is my little daughter, 
Marioo, whom you may also see by the paleness of her 
fiuse, and the light blue of her eye, that she has rather too 
much of the timid spirit of the Lowlands. Look up, and 
do not blush, Minny, my child; the youth is but a bird of 
passage, coming to perch his season among the mountains. 
By heavens !** be added, half mentally, " but he makes a 
bow as graceful as a courtier, and looks-as if he already 
felt himself as good as his company.*' 

The latter observation of the laird was the efiect of one 
of those sodden flashes of penetration, by which from small 
circumstances a whole character is sometimes »een ; for, in 
&ct. Hector seemed at once to feel himself in his own 
proper level, and the ladies did not fail to respect him ac- 
coofdingly. Indeed, the dame, a handsome, good-humoured 
woman, approaching to forty, and dressed with somewhat 
of the stiff richness of the time, conceived at once a par- 
tklity fdr the interesting stripling; and, whatever danger 
she might have seen in such a youth being admitted to some 
intimacy with her daughters, was obviat^ or luHed by the 
said womanish partiality, which a fair exterior alone can 
account for, aided by her own good-natured indolence of 
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thafacter, anci warranteH by the fiimplicity of manners ]nre- 
vailing among the hills. 

The few words the laird had lEpoken regarding hi^ 
'daughters, gave Hector a readykey to their several cbarao' 
ters, and well seconded the impression their looks could not. 
6il to convey. 'Full-formed and striking, both in i>erB0ft. 
and countenance, the eldest was a feminine personation of 
her father, with all a woman's gracefulness of manner, and 
all a monntaineer'siofliness of spirit. The character of her 
younger sister, both as it respected her mind and her person. 
Was not so much a contrast as a modification of these qaali- 
tles, with the addition of some other traits, which, neithout 
rendering the difference very obvious in common, caused 
them, under certain circumstances, remarkably to difibr. 
What that difference consisted of, is not at present nrnteriti 
^. our story. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Who spurns an oath of fealty to the powet 
Of rulers, chosen by a tyrant's nod. 

Etan M'£vAN,the laird of Gleo more, more resembled the 
genuine Highland gentleman of the old school;, than that 
extravagant compound of chivalry add barbarity, ruffianism 
and gjenerosity, which make an effective poetical character ; 
and with which it is the fashion to invest all Highland chief- 
tains, in common with the romantic fighting knights of the 
middle ages. . As little was he that mixture of ludicrous 
pride, poverty, and choler, which forms a caricature of an- 
other sort Of chivalrous sentiment he was certainly far 
from destitute ; for that belongs to a people whose education 
is an education of sentiment^ aided by impressions from the 
bold features of nature around them. 

But this generous chivalry, though often bordering on ro- 
mance, was, as weTl as the other sentiments which general- 
ly accompany it, tempered and directed by that plain good 
sense and mother-wit phiIo8q)hv, which is well known to 
be no rarity on the north side of the Tweed. That he felt 
strongly on all subjects is true; for feeling, and a sort of 
sentimentality of constitution, if not of intellect, is very 
much the distinctive attribute of the Scotch character. 
Though this attribute, together with his necessary ignorance 
of artificial life and government, became the cause of some 
prejudices, by leading him to exaggerate the wrongs of his 
country, as well as his own individual importance ; and in 
Intercourse with his equafs, making him ready of impression 
of kindness or ofi^nce; made him us ready to second them 
by word or deed, as the free and fiery spirit of a warlike 
people also made customary ; yet was this attribute the foun- 
dation, in brief, of all his virtues; as it ever will be when 
united to natural generosity of disposition, and guided by 
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experience — while virtue shall be considered any thing mors 
than a negative qoality. 

Tboagh M'Evan had Been inore of artificial life than very 
many of his brother lairds of the bills, his comparative igno- 
rance of the world, still acting upon that simplicity of cha^ 
racter which belongs to manly natures, made him, when in 
contact even with the burghers of the Lowlands, appear oc* 
casionally in a light that wa» almost ludicrous. But had he 
been trained to imbibe more of this sort of knowledge, it 
would have doubtless been at the expense of half his virtues, 
and, perhaps^ more than half or his happiness. For, one great 
branch of the latter was, that deriving most of his enjoyments 
from mere nature, and personal activity on the hills, he did 
not feel his own property — ana highly relished a species o( 
fare, which, to men habituated to luxury, would have been 
quite pitiable. Indeed, the property of the Highlander of 
that day, from chief to cotter, when collated with their per* 
tonal pride and poetry of character, has been the subject, ol 
endless ridicule to their southland neighbours For this 
rfdiculc, no dosbt, the bare mnssy walls, undulating floors, 
grotesque cupboards, anrl hard seats and beds, within* Glen* 
more castle, would certainly have aflbrded excellent ma- 
terials, even to the Scotchman of modern times, as woll aa 
no bad illustration of the character of their owner. But thb 
pleasant sneering would only show that ignorance of what 
fafmian happiness really consists, as well as of what con< 
fltitutes the sound material Is of a thoroi>ghly mai^y character, 
frhkh is the besetting sin of the superficial laudcrs of dis- 
contented luxury and care-worn improvement. 

That the laird of Glenmore should have been prejtidiced 
against the law, and its operation in the Highlands, parHcslaf^ 
ly in criminal cases, was neither remarkable at the time, nw 
inconsistent with his character and information. Having, in 
the course of his own experience, seen its eflbcts almost ex- 
dnsively confined to case »of that sort of cruelty or oppressior 
which grows out of the severe application of general rules, 
thaftakes no noticeofoircom6tanco?y which may yet weig;h 
strongly upon a feeling and considerate mind, he was dis- 
posed to view it much more as one of those inventions by 
whtoh the powerful contrivo to oppress the weak and tc 
fetter the free, than any system of general justi^. It waj 
this that, stimulated by his nator&l generosity, made him gc 
so far in the case of M*Naughton. But the interfering ora 
chief to get ofiTa clansman by force or intimidation, in spite 
of the law, was then &r from uncommon; and that in eaiei 
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much less justifiable than the one alloded ta The chieFs 
penetration into character, as well as his good feeling, was 
well justified by the subsequent conduct of the Cearnach, as 
Vfe snail hereauer have occasion to see. 

The Jifethat Hector now led for many months in the bo- 
som of the impressive solitudes of Breadalbane, may be led 
^ something else than a wordy description. Sometimes he 
lived in the homely hallan of the reformed Cearnach, in the 
wild seclusion of Glendochart; again, he spent days together 
in the romantic valley of Corric-vrin, with the two handsome 
4)rothers, to whom he could not help becoming greatly at- 
tached; but^ generally, hw domicile was at Glenmore castle, 
irom. which' the laird would, on no-account, sufi^r him tode- 
jMirt, until, at least, he should learn io knowj thorougblyj t4ie 
peculiar life of the mountains, and to be accomplished in aJi 
the manly sports and exercises which, in their perfection, are 
«flo^ highly admired by* a simple but romantic people. ^ 

In the following spring, the g/oitheriag of tlie Black VVatolii 
taking place hi Glenlyon, Hector was deprived of the society 
of thegallant brothers. Katberioe M'Evanalsomuch missod^ 
tbs oceafiional« though stolen, visits of a lover, whose noUoi 
spirit and handsome exterior mi^^it well excuse, the partiali*^ 
tft of a Highland maiden,, and* m common with her fath9r„ 
£he could not hel|>lameBt'iQg the reduced: situatiouyandpoor 
npospects of the wido w V sona As for the Cearnach, he npw 
iived. quiet and domestic at Glendochart* ai^ to tesitify hist 
fepentance for former oSbnces» as. well asin^ the hopes o^ ar 
Bardottfrom the government, ai length consented to aUow^ 
M SOD also to join the Black. Watch and to swear fealty, ev^ea^ 
to^King: George, of Hanover. He wasTartber induced to thisf 
slept ^ the hope of speedy prDmotian for the youth in thi^ 
gallant corps* the number of the cadets of good families, 
who had taken n.pla<;e in the ranks^ reconciling both to th(S' 
present inferiority of the statiom 

-The particularr regarding that celebrated- reginnent will 
«ome in their due place; meaii timet the ory of the first .pairV> 
ing, and put^ting themselves into bondage^ of so many picked, 
men, as now,. from all quarters, gatliered towards GlealyoOtt 
ran up thr«tugh the gloos with pathos and with poetry^ aoi 
stirred up o«in youthTs spirit with a new and almost painful 
ambition; At length, the Urothawjfos.well as M>x\aughft)n, 
talking an affectianate le«kv<»<>r Hector^ as Ai^ell as of.thw' Mr 
spective friend* apd-sweethearta, took their, departure frowt 
the hillftof Breadalbane. H«l. all parties^ known whs*, wa*. 
ultimately ordained, it would hiive bcjan a nw«« pslhetio,. 
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CHAPTER' XII. 



The spirit which I think is within me, begfins to mutinjr 
against this servitude: I will no longer endure it, though yet I 
know iio wisQ remedy how to avoid it 

Shakspxass. 

A QHANOE was now fkst coming over the spirit of Hector'ir 
)if^. It might be only that change which seems to belong 
to certain stages of it, and to mark certain Epochs in our 
transient existence. It might be no more than the natural 
transition from the dreamy and inquisitive uncertainties of 
youth, as its years and its fancies fade away, and there oomes- 
gradually upon the absorbii^g mkid, the rational perception, 
the firmness, and the confidence of ripening manhood. 

But ill Hector*s case there was something more than even 
this. The mi nd of man is> kingdom, whose extent its owner 
is by no means aware of, and which he seldom finds himself 
well able either to survey or to rule. From the solitudes of 
the mountains, {Vom the heaven above, and the earth beneath, 
he had drank in much of the deep spirit of nature, and ap- 
propriated the whole, as it were, into the extending realms 
ef his oWn mind. From conversation. with hiraselfm his 80<^ 
Ittary rambled, he had begun to know something u>f the 
graspings of his own understanding, and the furniture of hi& 
mncy. From the fbw books which, up to this pefiod, had 
fii^Uen in his way, he began to see, not without inward re- 
pining, hew much there was to know ; and from the slight 
taste he had had at Glenmore, of the elegances of a superior 
style of life, he could not help inferring bow much in this 
fiur world there was to enjoy. It was only in his roomei^ts 
of melancholy that the hopeful spirit of youth would allow 
him to conceive, or to think upou, how much there might be 
to 9ttffkr. With every succeeding day, however, there 
came upon him, more and more^ the idea of bow miach in 
the world there might be to do. 

It is thus that thoqjrbtl^ss youtli ner^s ipta aQ?0u«B w^^^ 
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hvoi^ aiiil tfMs' is kri^; m the nrind,* xYm- gfdic fbmi^\bt» dt 
More good BID&' enl Bat if ITectbF thos^ obtained, wiOtiir 
tife reoeases'of fafiscfwii toetti^ a more definite ambition^ and 
iDOP»riatiofia4 aims, theae^werei of^oourse,' bottomed; aftiSKali; 
upon the^ great mever of buifftstt purpasee^ and' handmaid of 
tbeimiiid*8petdept{ons^.(lMeoiB{<m<, which, like the changing 
pbantom of the hypochondriae, seems to be the hatmtibg* 
CdMpaoion of man; ¥eU if this omnipresent MepfaistDpij^ejB' 
of t^ wofid' bo the spoiler of many pfeasures^ and theever-' 
lasting etU eye that g'laies with a- lurid light on nrnn's pes- 
sessions, it is also well known to be the goad to all hisexer^ 
tions, andj in soiim respects, the germ of all his greatness. 

While Hector's mind worked, like yeast, with hisownse- 
cret thoughts, he received/ with joy, an unexpected invita- 
tion. It came fhmi the chief himself, who, intemiptiDg'hTHi' 
one'day^ in one of his reveries, requested bis company as^iKr 
asBalloch castle, atTaymouth, the ancient prttaoely scat of 
the Earl of Bread^] bane. 

"And what may be our errantly mf)^ said Hector, with' 
unconscious curiosity^ « 

"It cannot be supposed^ ycaAg' nian, that you should nn** 
derstand* politic^ or, rather. Highland politics," said the 
4]^ief, with a shrewd bend of his brow ; " but this new Ger- 
man king^ this second George,- isnol ju«*t so secure in bis* 
seatj even yet^ as the Provost of Perth may be in his, tbouglT 
the power of Uie good citizen lasts -but fbr a year. His nM*- 
jesty, therefore, wants to make all the friends he can beyond 
the Qramf^ans, as well as among the black-skulled Whigs 
of the west, or the sniveljiflg psalm-singers of the Lowlands. . 
So, asihe earl behooves to be his-friendias well as my puis* 
sant southland neighbour, it will be expected that I shcmkl 
show fiice, and look as loyal as is now the fashion, thet!rghi^ 
God knows, between jf«ou and I^ it is neither with good will 
nor a good conscience." 

• "Then you are not exactly," inquired Hector, "a sincere 
friend to this king that reigns over us here in Scotland; and' 
yet lives half the year in England and half in Hanover, 9$ I 
heartelL" 

" Upon my word, Hector," said the chief, condescenditfg*- 
]y^"Uiat is a question that older men than you would' net 
venture teasli^e. In truth, my aflection for thia present 
man cannot be expected to be very violent, all things conSi* 
dered," he added, laying his hand mechanically on the vi^ 
where his basket^bilt^d swerd should have hung; "and il 
wUI depend very much onhisown behdviodr whether! i^i- 
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ilitKhi prnfcfenoe U'hw instiiicttve Bttaetjnmt to the drief 
woald allow, was, by liie y4>uth'8 requestt afipoiiilech fatt 
^0(mire on the present occasion. 

FromBtv^ni circainstanc^ as w^l as fk>in the Diet of 
tbeJaifd^s > having doffod, at this setting iorth, those •fine! j^ 
nMmled' long^barrelled' pistols, which, when Hcoter 'fiMt 
MW him,' be wore cmcler the lap of his plaid with socfainv* 
posing efibct; and his having, parted with that personal godv 
nis hera-bandledr dirki the youth suspected that the desire 
to meet the earl was only part of the business of this jdm^ 
nev; ibr M*Evan was not of a temper to make all thi» pa- 
rade of obedience to the hated disarming act, did no reasens 
6Mi:ay hftm, such as he was not likojy to explain to one of 
Hectbr^s years. Sufficient rumours, of secret commuoica- 
tfons from the court of St. Gerraains, and proposed meet- 
ings) of the chiefs in tl»e hills, and grievous complainti 
agaiost the House of Brunswiek, and sailing of fleets from 
the French coast, &c., had reached Hector even in the 
wilds of Breadalbane, to account for the present caution of 
the chief, as well as to rouse his curiosity on the present 
oeeasion^ 

As they trotted along, mounting heights, and descending 
the hollows which lay in their way, the journey seemed to 
Hector to become unusually tedious. This feehng arose, in 
part, from the lowering aspect of the day ; and the steril 
aj|»pearance of the blue heavy hills around, the dark wilder- 
nB96 of the woody ravines, on the edge of which they olVoii 
dansbered, with the weary flats of dull heath over which' 
tboy passed, which, seeming equally objectless and endless, 
at length disposed our youth to reflections of a charactei'> 
AimiBttally painful, if not melancholy. Tl>ese were chiefly 
concerning his own condition and prospects, which, orphan 
as he was, and unsettled to any spot or pursuit, while yet(^ 
strong feeling of inde|>endence, and a stronger of ambition,- 
had, of late, worked incessantly in his mind, seemed to. him 
peculiarly perplexing and serious. ^ 

" What are you brooding on 1" inquired the chief, on wiU 
ling to allow the }T)uth to fall into one of his abstracted 
mioods. ^ Tell me your thought, and I will help it out if I 
can." 

**r am "thinking selfishly,** said Hector, ** about what I 
sbail do, should nothing happen, on this cxpeditipn, to give 
mat hopes for the future-— that is. to; say, where I shall goy 
when I leave the earPs castle.*' . 

^'A^ what is-, yeur determination^ suppose it should b» 
l^iiift«etanhig witliiue.to.GUenraorel?' 
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To retorn to my old friend, the burgess of Perth. The 
affiiir that. took xne ilrocn him mast now be blown over^ and 
he would, at least, give me gadicious advice — for he knows 
me well.*' 

^* Advice is no rarity in the world. Hector, though but a 
small portion is either good or applicable. Nevertheless, 
your reason is good, for, without the knowledge of the cha- 
racter to whom advice is addressed, it might 1^ worse than 
useless. The deacon is a worthy man, but he can only ad- 
vise you with reference to trade, and trade, let me tell you, 
ought never to be engaged in by one of the disposition which 
I know you possess.^ 
. The truth of this observation struck home to Hector's ex- 

r^rience. " What then can I do, sir," said he, " situated as 
am ? I cannot linger all my life, an idler, on your hospita- 
lity. I have just been thinking—" 

^ A foolish thought, I have no doubt, about your own po- 
sition, of which you can be expected to know nothing," m- 
terrupted the laird. " But I will give you my tbouffht. 
Man, on the earthy is like a ball on the surfiice of a billiard 
table; His original position is not only determined by a hand 
higher than his own, but he is afterwards driven about bv 
the collision or concussion of other balls, or beings, wita 
whom he may be forced into contact The comparison is 
not very complete ; but the evil I apprehend is, that as fkr 
as I have yet observed, we are fbrceid to be so passive as we 
are, arid that the strong hand of cireumstanoes, so often ren- 
ders abortive all activity or energy, which may be thought 
of by the individual, or employed to place himself in the po* 
sition congenial to his disposition, even when he has found 
out precisely what that disposition is." 

"And what would you have me to do, sir 1" said Hector, 
opening his eyes at the unexpected pHilosophy of this speech; 
** What can I do, but return to my old employment with^thQ 
burgess jof Perth 1" 

"It would be better for you ta think of becoming a com- 
mon volunteer in the Black Watch, as many a good man's 
Bon has done," said. the chief, "than to prostrate your spirit 
to the leger and the ell-wand in the chapman's shop. But 
BO," he added, pausing, " I cannot,'on consideration, advise you 
to join with Whigs and Hanoverians, while our lawful king 
is a fugitive in a foreign land. I do hope, that if there are 
those whom I expect to see at Balloch castle, you will not 
require to speak of such plans, if I have either inftue^ice o^ 
interest,'' 
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■*I h»vie ap woidft to ei^proMi*' said Hector, wilb avtma^ 
tafi», " the mtitudc I feel for all you have done"; for me.'*^ 

'* Felt,. Hector — ^not done,*^ said the chief, ioterFuptiiii^ 
him with a bcnevoleot nod of hie head. ** But let Die emit 
tioD yott ai^inst' uonecessarily multiplyiog the dieappoiot- 
mente 6f life, by flattering^ yourself beforehand much re^ 
apectiog any event Shoald the earl, or any else I may 
w>w meet, not think fit to become your friend^ (and thai 
ia quite, probable,) I really do not know what advice to give 
you, since times forbid me being materially useful to you 
nyself. Your situation seems strange, and your life raa.y 
yet be stranger. I am no great master of the moralities of 
VHsdomi, but I have observed in my time, that man is a tree 
that never grows strong and flourishing in the world until 
he has. fairly taken root ; so- that* striking his suckers deep, 
and taking hold even of the stony places of the earth, he 
may be able to brave the blasts to which every twig ia the 
fonest is subjiect. You are evidently a seed- of some nohie 
tvee,. whom the random wind of fortune is likely to iqee 
i^kw/n for a reason. It is just such- as you, therefore,! tiiat nunr. 
k»k for vicissitude, until ^u fairly fiodi the soil for wiiico 
the coBstitutioBi of yeur mind. haa fitted you^ Bat wheaevev 
you findr that* and dispoaitioii is satisfied^ there rest your 
Bnrj^e8(Bi9;.and penBevcrance,. in spite of aU discouragemealB^ 
W there you will grow, and there only you/ will, flouriahn 
auid nO' doubts pEepare a soil for those wiioxmay come after 
youv thai they at least,, may have a less fugitivo fortune.*'' 

The tone of this ' discourse took Hector by surprise^ he 
never before halving heard the chief sephilosophicaK **Pray 
MOQ^ sir," he said* "and give me fully your thoi;^hts. i 
feel sensibly the want of a few^ aphorisme of exptirience, aa 
er nucleus to my own crude meditations upon that vrorld of 
which I aeyet know so little/' 

"The world is a strange gathering, which I but little an«^ 
derstand myself," continued the laird, " and roan an animal 
tnore difficult to describe than. any other of the more uni- 
form productions of nature. But this you will find, that 
though none of aature^s productions require the exercise of 
sympathy, or the energies of mutual support^ so much aa 
li]ao,.none exercise the feeling so little, or so.oflen turn it 
atnuigisly against those to.whom it would be most valuable," 

'* I suppose that is true sir," said Hector, as the chief 
paused: ** but. pray. go on." 

" To proceed wi£ my ellegory, then," Gleomore: oon? 
tinucdy* *< while the oak of tlie wppd siiffers itself to be 
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twined about bjr many sapplings, which it secma .proud to 
support, and which add grace to its trunk, the reyerso of 
this holds true in the world ; for the strong oak among men, 
who is himself rooted firm and can defy the blast, surrounds 
himself with a circle of exclusion, which poisons or crushes 
the feeble plant that intrudes under his shadow, giving his 
support only to oaks like himself; who need it not; while it 
is the bending willow, or the sensitive plant of society, 
which are most ready to add their own f^ble strength to 
the tender twigs of misfbrtuue, that require, sympathy or 
need support. But I begin to moralize, because I am my- 
self safiering somewhat from the world. If fortune favours 
your ambition, Hector, try to differ from the common cha- 
racter of mankind." 

A long interval of silence followed this speech, and, in 
l3iisjnsnner, wttli occasional starts of talk of a lighter sort, 
tfie time passed over until the brightening summer's «ire- 
iriffg brofught them within sight of the great valley of Olen* 
lyon. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

tta! boys— I see a party appearing^ — wha's yon? 
Methinks it's the captain of Bewcastle, and Jephtha's Johil. 

FiLAT OF Supoai^. 

It was yet early on the following morning, afler they had 
risen and again set forth, when their course still continuing 
among the passes of the hills, their ears were saluted with 
a pleasant strain, which, as yet thin and distant like the 
shepherd's reed, broke softly the perfect silence of the 
morning. The very shelties on which they rode began to 
cock their ears, and to move them backwards and forwards 
^ on the pivot of their skulls," as Wordsworth would say, 
and, putting up their noses, seemed to snuff the music, as if 
it haa been a morning refreshment; and the scarcely lefn 
tdwted fillies, who clomb the hill in the rear, first stopped 
stone still,, and then began to run, as if struck with a sudden 
enthusiasm. 

** I'll wager a gill o* the best usquebaugh that's to be had 
in the change-house o' Kinmore,'^ cried Donald, running 
forward^ '' that that's the piobrach o' the Black Watch al- 
ready coming up wi' a sough frae the bughts o' Glenlyon. 
Oigh! maister! maister — shentlemans! will her honours no 
just turn up the beasties, and gie a glint o'er the crown o* 
the hill to see what the lads *11 be doing." 

Putting their beasts to the trot, the chief and our youth 
soon surmounted the crown of tlie bill, and, certainly, the 
sight that burst upon them was well calculated to stir up 
lively emotions in a mind like Hector^s. Besides the im- 
posing effect of the dark hills of Dull, which rose abrupt and 
lofty opposite to where our travellers were,* theVe was the 
long sweep of the glen beneath, widening upwards towards 
the western mountains, with the rapid river, of the same 
name, rushing over rocks, and sometimes roaring like a lioUf 
or rolling dark and deep at the bottom of the glen. In a 
Inxwd green field near the mouth of the valley, which stretched 
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for a considerable way by the banks of the Lyon, the whole 
line of the Black Watch, now above eight hundr^ strong, 
were already sti^etched out on their morningV parage, and 
the. martial appearance of so large a body of men, in the 
midst of such scenery — their bright scarlet coats, with which 
they had just been supplied, in place of their former dark 
tartan dresses, from which they took their name, their arms 
glittering in the sun, and their picturesque evolutions on the 
field, to the€ound of drum and bagpipe — all formed a sight 
that was highly exhilarating, while it filled our hero with 
sentiments almost amounting to envy. 

Descending the hill rapidly, M'Evan and himself were 
enabled to obtain a nearer view of the dress and accoutre- 
ments of a corps which were^'regarded in the Highlands 
with so much interest. Instead of the short-tailed coat now 
in use, the soldiers of the Watch wore scarlet jackets and 
waistcoats, with bufi^ facings and white lapc; and instead of 
the heavy bonnet of black feathers now worn, a smaller 
bonnet, with the diced border of different colours, rcsem • 
bling the fess cheque in the arms of the family of Stewart, 
and this, in some cases, set off by a p]umc of cocks^ or 
eagles* feathers, and in others, by a small bushy piece of 
black beards skin. The belted plaid' of twelve yards* length, 
so called from being kept tight round the body by a belt, 
was ^orn in the usual manner, partly placed round the 
middle, and the upper part fixed on the lefl shoulder, ready 
to be thrown loose, and wrapped round the shoulders and 
firelock in rainy weather, or to serve on the march the 
purposes of a blanket. Besides the belt which fixed the 
plaid, and in which were stuck, in most case?, pistols and 
a dirk, in addition to the regular arms, another broad black 
belt, fixed in front by a large buckle of brass or silver, 
served to support the basket-hilted sword, which, along with 
the musket and bayonet, were furnished by government ; 
and round the middle was a third belt of black leather,^ 
which served to support the cartouch^box, then worn in 
front With all this weight of arms, in the wearing of 
which this regiment of gentlemen were" permitted a cer- 
tain ad libitum irregularity, which would. l]!e surprising in 
the present day, when officers have a very different Sort of 
men to deal with ; many were also permitted to wear tar- 
gets, after the old fashion of their country, which, appearing 
thickly in the ranks, had a very peculiar effect. Nor did 
this custom, soon or easily, give way', to time, end the 
habits of the infantry, among whom the Highland regi- 
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meats mixed, any mere than the other iehrlj-lowed eas* 
toma of their fathers ; for, seven yearns afler, as the eele* 
brated Captain Grose relates, he saw them still worn by 
the men of this regiment, then on service in Flanders. . 

This appeared to be a morning of some important parade, 
for the forty-third, as this regiment was then named, were 
in full dress ; and Sir Robert Mnnro, himself, then liey^ 
tenant-colonel, — a veteran who had bought his experience' 
well in the old German wars, — galloping about the field on 
a tall gray charger, gave the command in a voice that was 
heard above the deep roll of the drum, and was obeyed 
with alacrity by the proud-spirited Highlanders. Round 
^ the park waited numbers of gillies, attendants both of offi- 
cers and rank and file, — for a great portion even of the 
latter were thus waited on, — no small, number of the gil- 
lies holding horses by the bridle which had carried those 
who lived at a distance to the exercising ground,.and witl^ 
some of whom Donald Downie, through the ready medium 
of his snuff moll, was now &st making up a temporary 
friendship. 

^ And wha may your maister be, friend V* said be, re- 
ciprocating nosology with a gentleman's gentleman, and 
a ** master of the horse,*^ to at least the one that carried 
hia master, and over which horse the man now exercised » 
wholesome measure of temporary tyranny. 

" What rank is my maister, do you say 1" said the man, 
" ye may see him in the ranks there, if your een be clear 
enough, wi* the feather bobbing aboon his log; and in the 
best rank, too, for he^s in the best front o' Lochneirs com- 
pany, and stands beside tiie officer next in command — that's 
Corporal M*Pherson, my troth T 

"An honourable station in the army, my friend," said the ~ 
honourable Donald Downie, with paoky seriousness. " And 
wha owns the horse that ye chaff sae at the mouth, as if ye 
had ne'er handled a bridle before T Let the beast alone, 
man, it's a quiet enough brute." 

**^Tt's a canker'd creature when it gets the «auld iron for' 
a gumstick," replied the man, "and requires to be exerceesed 
and civileezed, as well as the other shentlemans o' the Black 
Watch,— and wha's would it be but Farlan M'Farlan's, my 
maister ? How else would bis honour be able to ride twa 
lang miles and a bittock, to the parawding place, an't 'twama 
for the beast? and wha would carry his honour^s guns and 
firelocks, gin 1 didna rin wi' them, fit for fit, after the mare's 
tail ? But wha'll be your ain maister, sinee ye'll please to 
be a chatekeese ?" . 
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DoDald, with the proper floarishof saperiority, announced 
the style and titles of the chief of Glenmore. 

"Houg-h!" granted the gilly; "I see by your maister's 
look, that he woald be a proud man if he could get to be a 

Crivate gentleman in the Black Watch, like my maister's 
ononr; 4)ttt tbafs no the fortune of every man that envies 
it, I jalouse.** 

This instructive communion of congenial spirits was in* 
terrupted, however, by the mandate of the laird, who, not- 
withstanding the secret wish of Hector to get a few words* 
4speech of the brothers, or M^Naughton, thought fit to trot 
off the ground, from the wish to be at Balloch castle early 
in the day ; and telling our youth that there would be plenty 
of opportunities of meeting his friends in the Watch, at least 
on their return from his visit to the earl, away they pro- 
<;eeded towards the rich valley of Taymouth. What Hec- 
^r^s thoughts in regard to himself were as he looked back 
over his shoulder at the imposing array of the Watch, and 
lieard the scream of their warlike music echo through the 
valley, we cannot here stop to describe. 

At last our travellers arrived at Taybridge, where meet* 
■ing the few followers which the laird called his tail, and 
crossing the Tay, they soon found themselves at the earl's 
^te, which flew open to admit thera into the princely park 
0f the noble proprietor of the demesne^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Come, come» namore of this unprofitable chat. 

Shakspxarf. 



As our small company marched up to fialloch castle, 
under the loflv trees of the great avenue, Hector found his 

{)ride, both in himself and the laird, his patron, ooze ont of 
lim sensibly, from the effect of what he observed, like the 
boasted valour of a well-known character. When, at length 
he stood under the lofly turrets of the ancient building, 
upon the site of which stands the present more convenient 
^ castle of Taymouth, he could not help being conscious of 
an unpleasant degree of awe and personal humiliation. In 
addition to the imposing appearance of the then castie of 
Balloch,-^at tbattitne ipconveniently, though magnificently^ 
habitable, and one of the finest relics of feudal grandeur in 
Scotland,-^the mansion was At the moment crowded with 
company. There were now in it lords from the Lowlands, 
and chieftains from the Isles; Whig lairds from Argyle^ 
shire, and high visiters all the way from London city ; — so. 
that, as our escort marched up in fVont of the towers, and 
halted opposite to the ancient arched entrance, numerous 
• heads appeared at sundry Gothic windows above ; and there 
were even ladies, to watch them, looking out of the lower 
battlements, where they stood enjoying the fine prospect 
around. 

** It was true what the laird told me," said Hector to him- 
self, — '* that here I should at least see and liear something 
which I should afterwards remember. But will Glenmore 
really bring me in aipong all these lords aqd gentles? If so^ 
this day .opens up the avenue of my fortune.'^ 

These high anticipations, however, were wofiilly damped,, 
not only by his own reception when it came, but by that 
of the laird himself, who was suffered to stand a considera- 
ble time Iq ^e dpubtful region of tbe old entrance^aod tb»X 
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in the Wew of liisown men, to whom he had always hitherto 
appeared the greatest man in the universe, — ere the go- 
vernor of the castle sent a powdered mair to give him ad- 
mittance. But Hector's mortification was complete, when,, 
after cooling his own heels along with the common men of 
the laird's tail, for a quarter of an hour, without any notice 
being taken of him or his companions,— saving, indeed, the 
occasional gibe or saacy sneer of the pampered menials of 
the great visiters of the Earl, as they idled past them, — he 
and the rest were ordered round to the rear of the buildings, 
where, guided in by a low door, they were all huddled in- 
discriminately into a stone apartment, evidently that appro- 
priated for the common servitors of the place. 

Hector could not help being amused, however, at the 1ook& 
of stiff pride and high-toned Highland gravity, which his 
Breadalbane companions shot under their dark brows at* the * 
powdered idlers, who, in Lowland dresses, loitered about 
the passages, or encumbered the stone' benches of the hall. 

'*Is this to be my entertainment in this great man's 
house 1" said Hector, internally, as he hastily surveyed the 
clumsy flagons of malt broust, and the piles of bones and 
braxey, or whatever else the cold hashes consisted of, which 
seemed to have been* prepared for the ordinary attendants of^ 
the lordlings now at the castle ; and which, flanked by coarse 
loaves of wheaten bread, was, with small ceremony, placed 
before him and his hungry companions. 

"You do not eat, Maister Fair-face," said a thick-set fel- 
low in a mongrel Highland and I/)wliind dress, who 8t6od 
making his observations in the corner opposite Hector. 
" You do not eat, I say !" 

"1 do as I please, with your leave," said Hector, scorn- 
fully ; all his pride now aroused, as he threw on the ques- 
tioner an angry glance. 

''As long as you can, sir impudence," retorted the man, 
drawing down a heavy pair of brows, and noddttig his head 
with impudent familiarity. " You are a pretty Jack-pud- 
ding, that answers my civil observe with your een glancing 
like candles, and a voice as peremptor as you were my lord 
himself." 

** You ought not to speak so peremptor, young man, to- a 
shentleman like Maister Maglasncm," struck in a thin-voiced 
servitor, who stood by, happy to recommend' himself, by a 
little seasonable injustice, to the favour and friendship of a 
gentleman of Maister Maglashan's power among the lowev 
powers in Billoch castle. '* It's not for betfrd less callanls 
to set op theif g«b Co the like o' Maister MafrUahsa^^AV- 
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though ye be a stranger, and the laird o' Gtennxore's beet 
gilly, may be.'* 

. *' Maiater Hector is no gilly*" exclaimed one of the Bread- 
albane men, now taking their young friend's part; " he is 
the laird's friend, that sits at his ain table; he is — that is — 
ril mi see him put upon." 

"And what if hel what may he bel since ye are sae 
proud," paid Maglaslian ; " does he bclang to Breadalbane, 
or is he an oe of Glenmore's, that he looks sae fierce,~and 
will neither eat or drink where good men are set ? Na, dinna 
look sae blate, but up wi't, you that kens. Wha's the 
youngster's father 1 and wha's his mother?- and what's his 
kith ? and wha's his kin ? tluit he sits here in the Earl's, ha', 
and sets up his crokets at Dougal Maglashan?" 

This examination was becoming too close tCad too par- 
ticular for such information about Hector as was patent even 
at Glenmoro; so the Highlanders, bending down their heads 
and plying vigorously at their trenchers^ sagaciouslyieft the 
youth to answer for himsel£ 

All present, however, were disappointed when our hero 
made no reply whatever^ but merely contiuued to regard the 
querist with a smile of contempt 

* ** It's a shame and a sin to put sic a provocation on an 
honest Jad," said one of the laird's tail, clearing his mouth. 
"I'll warrant him o' as gentle bluid as the best o^ us, al- 
though he wa8 but a merchant chopkeeper in the Lowlands, 
and nae disparagement." 

** A merchant! a chopkeeper in the Lowlands! a pedlar 
wi' a pack! may bo a tailor or a staymaker-r-ha, ha, ha!" 
screamed Maglashan, in an ecstasy. " Now, if I dinna de- 
serve to be pricked in the hurdies wi' one of his ain needles 
for oflering a civility to such a bit of proud buckram! But 
here,'^ he added, filling up a cup of the ihin liquor that stood 
before him, ** it becomes a shentleman o' gude bluid like me 
to bear no ill-will, so if the, shopkeeper callant just toasts my 
health and drinks a cup of this broust, for a friendship, and 
for the honour o' the Earl of Brcadal bane's cheer, I'll forget 
and forgive all that's past, and gie him a snuff out u' my ain 
mull to souther the bargain ;" saying which, he held the cup 
most peremptorily up to Hector's &ce. *' Will she no tak 
it? — will her no tak it yet, and drink to my health and n|ar- 
riage day, iust for a flag of truce^ young man !" cried the 
impetuous Highlander, us Hecter drew himself back in rc- 
fvaal of the proffer, but, though burning with indignation at 
this Highland freedom, still preserved a dogged silenee. 

** Hand off your iiaod, friend," said one of the Breadai- 
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bane men, again interfering. **It*s a shame to proved 
the brave yoang cbield, when ye see he*ll neither pick nor 
dab wi* you, as the hen wife said to the cadger. Will ye 
raise a quarrel already in the laird*s ha' 1" 

By this time. Hector had sprung . to his feet, and pluck- 
ing the cup out of Maglashan's hand, threw it and its con- 
tents at his head with a force, that, had it taken efiect, 
would have done no small damage to the hardest skull. 
Fortunately, however, by stooping suddenly, the wary High- 
lander avoided the blow, on-ly receiving part of the liquor; 
and now springing towards our hero, was only withheld 
from flying at his throat by the hasty interference of the by- 
standers. 

** Here*s a brulzie V^ cried several voices, rushing into 
the hall, as a Highland quarrel was now fairly a-foot, and 
sides began to be taken, and a Babel of Gaelic confhsion 
already prevailed in thejnotley assembly. 

" Deevil confound General Wade, and auld King George, 
and every southron son of them," exclaimed the Breadal- 
bane man, feeling in vain for his wonted side-arms, ** that 
doesna leave a puir fallow a decent blade to help him 
to keep peace and quietness in an honest shcntleman's 
house ! It's a~ rank scandal to you, Maister Maglashah, to 
stop the vera meat in our wezons wi' setting up a quarrel 
about .naething ava but a coup o' sour broust, whilk the 
brave boy had mickle better no fill his wame wi\" 

'^WiJl /bespoken to by a merchant Lowlander," cried 
the fierce champion of the servants' hall, now foaming with' 
fury, ** that has not as mickle beard on his lip as the cat 
could lick off wi' her tongue? Na, do not draw your ske- 
noclcs at me, men — Dougal Maglashan— doesna fight like 
an Italian stabbcr. But if i be a living man, the Earl of 
Breadalbane shall know of this brulzie ; and this saucy boy 
shall beg a forgiveness at my feet before he leaves Ballach 
castle." 

In the midst of the latter part of the confusion, Hector 
suffered himself to be persuaded to leave the hall, and paaih 
ing out of the small postern at the rear of the building, be 
gladly found an opportunity of brooding alone over the mo^ 
tified feelings by which he was now overpowered. 

" I see plainly and evidently what my life is to be," he 
said, in the bitterness of his spirit, and with all the confi- 
dence of youthful ignorance and passion, as he paced hastily 
on under the trees of the lawn without *« Bom a beggar, 
aiid too proud to be a tradesman, I must, forsooth, aim at 
being a genCIeman» while in reality but aa eleemoBfnari 
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dependant on a puir Highland laird. ' An4 thus, whenever 
Tgo abroad, I am liable to all the insults which belong to 
the questionable shape in which I come. What should I 
do? and whither shall I betake me, where I may be able to 
stand up with common confidence, and look every one fear- 
lessly in the fiice ? Would to heaven, I could even enlist 
as a gentleman private in the Black Watch ! I should then, 
at least, have my sixpence a day independent, and care for 
no one." 

Thus our proud youth indulged his boyish^ rage, with 
move reflections on his condition and prospects than need 
be repeated; but when be lifted up his eyes, and looking 
round, contrasted the heavenly scenery now in his view, 
and the serene expression of all nature around him, with the 
boiling bitterness of his own spirit, aroused, as it was, by a 
sense of shame for himself, he came home to his conscious* 
ness. Continuing to muse, as he gazed down the sweet 
valley of the Tay, he felt a soothing tranquillity steal over 
his heart, his secret mortifications melt away, and giving 
plaee to that involuntary elevation which belongs to the en- 
nobling influence of nature. 

He had now mounted to the top of one of those picturesque 
knolls which diversify the scenic undulations of the princely 
park of Taymouth.* The whole scene, stretched out around 
him, might well sooth a spirit less easily moved, and less 
aspiring than his own. All the profanation of wandering 
tournta and cicerone guide-books, in our own days, will not 
take entirely away cither its poetry or its romance from the 
noble valley of Balloch, in the midst of which Hector now 
sat On his left, lay smooth and glassy to the evening sun, 
the long Loch Tay, stretching, in quiet beauty, along the 
green and woody foot of the "bold Ben-La were," — which, 
rising four thousand feet above its level, at once assumes the 
form and attitude of the foreground giant of the hills. 

Beneath, on the glassy bosom of the lake, a pretty tuft of 
rich green seems to sit like the fairy isle of the water's ex- 
panse, and still known'by the name of Holy Woman's Isle; 
itB ruined priory not, at that time, dilapidated, as nearly a 
centu(*y more has made it, but even then almost hidden un- 
der' its trees; and the sanctity of the whole, neither yet ira-« 
paired by time, nor its picturesque beauty profaned by im- 
provement. Nearer to the feet of our contemplativo'hero, 
the clear and deep Tay< issuing slowly forth from the Loch, 
like a staid child from the bosom of its parent., wanders in 
broad and imposing beauty alon^ the margin of those plea- 
vurc^roandsy in tlie midst of which he was seated. Follow- 
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ing the stf earn from this point, away she floats past the ima- 
ginative spectator, like the soft and graceful daughtei* of na- 
ture, until the rapid Lyon, issuing from the mouu of a dark, 
Imt Doble glen, which she passes, marries himself to her 
like an impatient lover; and impetuously running away 
with his bride, under the dark hills of Weem, and the braes 
of Ballechin, only seems to become a really sober mart, 
when meandering down the meads of the rich carse of 
Stratbmore. 

But with the very intoxication under which the poetic 
mind reels in the contemplation of nature's beauty, is oflefi 
mingled a sigh of bitter pungency at the thought of the me- 
ditative individual, that for hU use that beauty does not ex- 
ist; but as a siren temptation, to which he must not give 
way, and which, therefore, only serves to make the mind 
unhappy, by a painful envy, as strong as the desire itself for 
this or any other portion of earth's good, and yet as inevita- 
ble as the common feelings of man. '* Thus," thought he, 
** in the Hesperides' gardens of this fair world, fruits do hang 
in golden clusters that we musl not taste ; and in the busy 
mart of society, or the saloons of which I have read, eves do 
shoot theic^ lightning into our souls, and make our nearts 
beat quick with emotion, which, notwithstanding, we must 
-not look upon with hope ; the pleasures they are designed 
to give bemg not for us. Thank Heaven, however, that the 
regrets that trouble me at this moment ^re not deepened by 
such vain desires as these." 

He was interrupted in the midst of this unwonted senti- 
mentality by the sof\ whisper of female voices almost behind 
him ; and, as he listened, he thought he heard the light and 
hearty laugh of girlish youth, which soon became more dis- 
tinct A musical feminine tongue next talked near him, 
with warm enthusiasm of the beauty of the scene, and even, 
he fancied, with the joyous volubility of a happy and a light 
heart 

Unwilling to incur the suspicion of sitting silently as tin 
unknown listener, he ros&to move downwards, when, turn* 
ing round, he perceived, a little above him, a handsome gen- 
tlewoman, about thirty, as if talking to some one whom he 
could not then see. In another instant, after he had turned 
bis head, the slight figure of a young lady rushed laughingly 
down the hill, quite near him, and playfully catching at the 
bushes in her descent, never, however, stopped, until she 
was quite at the bottom of the knoll, and, in the giddiness of 
her spirits,, had nearly fallen, in her haste, among the thick 
gnas ef the park. Turning round, and looking upwards, 
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towards where the elder lady still stood, her eyes fell oDoa 
Hector, whose look of sudden admiration was at once riTened 
upon her. Blushing slightly, as she looked upwards, she 
seemed to hesitate in some intended speech. 




grass . . _ 

ready to topple you over, hold well by the bushes in your 

way, and I will up and help you." 

A sudden thought struck Hector. Taking two or three 
steps upwards, to where the hesitating lady stood, he pre- 
sented himself before her, and, pulling off his bonnet, begged 
the favour of being allowed to assist her in her descent 

The gentlewoman smiled condescendingly as she cast her 
eye over Hector's person, and refused the proffer. But the 
repeated thanks and smiling looks with which the refusal 
was qualiAed, convinced him that his offer was, at least, no 
offence; and seeing her attempt, timorously, to descend 
alone, high heels and all, he boldly pressed his suit, received 
her hand tacitly, and the gallant ease, and even graceful 
freedom, with which he brought her to the bottom of the 
hill, was received by the lady with that evident pleasure, 
with which the attention of a well-looking youth of any rank 
is always received by a good-hearted woman. When he 
bad led her to level ground, she turned round and thanked 
him,. with a smile and courtesy as respcotful—as he said to 
himself afterward^— as if he had been a lord ; and, to his as- 
tonishment, even the j^oung lady who had first fixed his ad- 
miration, gave a blushing smile as he came forward, and took 
madam by the arm, as if, (though he would not allow himself 
to think it,) she almost could have wished that the transieat 
gallantry had been shown to herself. 

Those wiio still remember with pleasure the delight 
which, in the first freshness of youth, they have received 
from similar incidents, can conceive the rapture with 
which Hector followed with his eyes the forms of the la- 
dies, as they receded away among, the picturesque clumps 
of the noble lawn of Taymouth. The face of the younger 
was charming, beyond any thing he had yet seen in a fe- 
male; and her manner, as far as he had just witnessed it, 
was as playfully simple, as if she had been but a lowly 
maiden of his own hills. His fiincv being now fully 
awakened to the beauties of the female form, he thought* 
as he still stood ri vetted to the spot, that he had never seen 
an air 'so noble, and yet so graceful, as he now contenn 
|>|ated ; as, hanging on the arm of her compankm, and talk* 
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ixig aotf langhing as flbe went, thia pretty stranger tripped 
OS ever the smooth lawn towards the mansion. Starting 
forward, he watched them at a distance, every step Uiey 
went— and he «ven felt no slight twinge of a new species 
of pain as he perceived a gentleman issue from another 
walk, and, with many bows and some familiarity, take the 
arm of the object of his admiration, and conduct both ladies 
round the western tpweTi towards the front entrance of tho 
castle. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Ladiefl, a general welcome from hiB grace 
^ Salutes ye all. This night he dedicates 
To fair content, and you: noae here, he hopes 
In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad; he would have all as meny 
As first-gfood company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people. 

8HA.KSPSJLU. 

hn the morning Hector arose fresh and cheerful. As he 
wandered, alone, through the extensive pleasure-grounds 
that surrounded the castle, many a look he cast around among 
the clumps of the park, to see if he could catch a glance of 
her whose face and form had been the means of so exciting 
his fancy. But no indication appeared of such good fortune ; 
and, beginning to feel that exhaustion of spirits that always 
follows a ferment of the mind, he was returning to the cas- 
tle, when, coming round towards the front, just as h4s eye 
fell on the principal entrance, a gay crowd began to issue 
forth. Gentlemen appeared with hat in hand, according to 
the formal manners of the time, leading out ladies by the 
tips of the long-gloved fingers, each bowing to the other as 
they went, like the antique figures which are represented 
in the old pictures of a promenade in the Mall of St. James*s 
Park in Garrick's days, that is, shortly afler this very time. 
All were in full dress for a ceremonious walk before dinner, 
and Hector, never having before seen so much of English 
manners and high company, gazed upon the full,. round-skirt- 
ed coats, wide sleeves, dollar-sized buttons, and high-heeled 
shoes, of the men^ with amused curiosity, from the strong 
contrast which their stiff and wigged figures, and the gaudy 
colour of their dresses, formed with the free, manl/ costume 
of the few Highland gentlemen who mixed among them. 

But the fhll disguise, and the successful misshaping of na- 
ture, seemed still more perfect in the making up of the la- 
dies, who now graced this high-day projiienade. This being 
the first time that Hector had ever seen the true effect of a 
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hoop, or witnteed a regular bailt head-^ress of the hmU tan 
of the time, he contemplated both, as the dames sailed to- 
wards him, with that mixture of astonishment and question- 
ing, with which we vainly try to look with admiration upon 
some indications of the wisdom of our ancestors. Could 
these '* mortal shapes,^* he thought, who appeared to be al- 
most cut into two in the middle, and to have no limbs, " be 
formed in the same mould with the full-formed maidens of 
the hills?" Pope speaks of the difficulty of compelling the 
high dames of those days to acknowledge tlie shapes which 
nature had given them, and proposes to the painters of the 
day to make their Helens from the handmaidens who waited 
upon the others. Probably this is the best rule even in our 
own times, but to Hector the subject appeared invested with 
a mystery, which was like the mystery of that comparative 
ffreatness, which had cost him^ such envy on the previous 
day, and of that difference between one man and another in 
the usages of the world, which is the most difficult of all the 
lessons that youth has to learn. 

Placing himself behind a tree, that he might not be ob- 
served. Hector watched the passing of this elegant company. 
The avenue into which they had now entered was broad and 
magnificent, falsifying, in its noble character, the assertion 
of the cynical' traveller, who was said to have traversed Scot- 
land, and led it without ever having seen a tree. The whole 
breadth of a gravelled way, about as wide as those in the 
Dutch-planned gardens at Hampton Court, was taken up by 
three couples, walking abreast, the hoops of the elaborately 
dressed dames keeping the men at a good arm*s length on 
each side. Nevertheless, the whole, as they came forward, 
formed a goodly and imposing show ; for the dresses, if de- 
ficient in grace, were well calculated for grandeur of efiect, 
and spoke well for the hospitality, as well as the spirit, of 
the noble owner of this magnificent demesne. Entertained, 
though humble^ by the sight of so much grandeur, Hector 
yet strained his eyes to obtain a view of one who had made 
80 deep an impression on his mind. In the third row of the 
party, and, fortunately, on the side next himself, he observed 
her slender and graceful figure, more elaborately furnished 
forth than on the day previous ; and though not yet deformed 
by a hoop, still, so metamorphosed by the enormity of full 
dress, that nothing but the sharp eyes of love, which had 
Been her in an apparel more consistent to nature, could pos- 
Bibly have recogni^d her. Holding up a large fan in her 
hand, which it seems was prescribed by her quality, her 
arms covered with large elbow gloves, and a blown rose 
VOL, I. 9 
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placed above her stomacher, while the want of a hoop wtf 
all bat made up b^ the numerous tucks and flounces of * 
rich thickly flowered damask gown, such as our modmo* 
thers wore, she carried herself with all the grace other age, 
yet with all the dignity of a lady of sixty; and, had her face 
not told for her a ^tter tale, looked like those stiff portraits 
of young females of the Dutch school, wherein the eye seems 
almost disappointed that the antiquated dress is not home 
oat by starch and wrinkles. 

But one glance of the fair youthful countenance, and the 
large laughing intelligent eyes, convinced our Cimon be^ 
hind the tree, that no art can destroy the irresistible fascina^ 
tion of beauty, and her Very motion and manner, as she 
walked and talked occasionally to the happy gentleman who 
escorted her, and which our youth watched with the in<* 
tensest interest, was such as, in spite of her costumOi to 
deepen all the impressions which the brief interview of the 
previous day had given him concerning her. Of this com- 
pany, however, his own patron, Glenmore, did not seem 
great enough to make one ; ibr certainly he was not pve- 
sent, and an unbidden pang of the humiliating melancholy 
of the previous day shot through Hector*s heart, as, un- 
known and unnoticed, he saw these grandees pass, and 
watched the gay company as it receded away in the long 
sweep of the avenue. 

What a strange sentiment is pride, in connexion with 
such a being as man ! How rooted it seems to be in the 
i>lood of some natures! How, in that case, it flics in the 
t^eth of circumstance itself, with which only, in the estima- 
tion of the world, it has aught to do ! Of how many virtues 
is it not the parent, for all that Is said against it! Yet, of 
how much suffering is it not the cause, m all situations of 
life, more or less resembling those in which our youthful 
hero now found hinfsclf! But when, to the perception of, 
and the disposition to, the grbat and the noble in human po- 
sition and feeling, is added also an intense perception of the 
elegant and the pleasurable, what havoc does it not make 
in the sensitive mind ! Of what bitter mormurings against 
blind fortune, and even human existence, is it not the ori- 
gin ! What food for reflection is connected with it, and with 
the nature of society which so madly juggles with it, is af- 
forded in the common occurrences and obvious remarks to 
be made about a great man*s house ! 

All day Hector wandered about Taymoulh valley, de- 
lighte^f as far as nature could sooth his senses, but raisera- 
Uo aa &r as art excluded bim from the pale of her pleasures.^ 
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Ib truth, DOtwithstandiag the profusion and waste that he 
caw scattered around him, he was actually in danger of he- 
iog starved ; for he was too low to be noticed by those who 
banqueted above,^ and too proud to^ mess in the servants* 
hall. Thus, his own pride may be said to have eaten him 
up, and yet it was the only precious thing upon which he 
could feed in secret satisfaction. What the laird's businesi 
could be with the earl he knew not, but since his first ar- 
rival at Taymouth, he scarcely had seen hini* He ha^^o 
one at band to whom he cared to express the thoughts 
which oppressed him. Around him all were gay, and all 
seemed happy, but his neglected self. Thus, he fed in se-' 
cret, on hoped-for happiness, and the triumphant pride of 
better days to come, while yet he almost perished for a 
mouthful of bread. 

As far as he could see all day, every servant had been in 
a bustle at the castle, and, as evening drew on, every thing 
seemed prepared for a grand entertainment Carriages 
were seen bowling d(»wn the avenue with additional, com- 
pany. A band of musicians had arrived all the way from 
£dinburgh; the great hall above was hun^ with festoons of 
flowers and green boughs. Hector's inquiries fbr^the chie£ 
or any one he could speak to, made of the servants who 
hustled without or in the passages, were spoken in vain 
during the exciting confusion ; for, in the cry of ''The com- 
pany ! the company ! the Earl, and the Earl's friends !" every 
voice was drowned, and in their wants and their service 
every thought was absorbed. 

'* Surely," said Hector to himself, as he lingered cold and 
exhausted without, " man is a wretched animal, who knows 
nothing of self-respect, and less of justice to others. His 
nature seems a compound of the spaniel and the tiger ; for 
he seldom can comport himself as the equal of his species, 
but must have one to tyrannise over, and another to wor- 
Bhip. And yet be is an extraordinary being," he continued, 
as the roar of Highland merriment began Xo rise on his ear 
from the banqueting hall above, '* to invent such enjoyments 
out of the simple furnishings of the ^arth, and so to fence 
himself round by laws and opinions, that he shall be ena- 
bled to gTBXjTy the worst propensities of his nature, if he 
pleases, and to gorge himself beyond what that nature can 
near, while thousands around him are looking on at his ex- 
cesses, with the sunken eyes of over-laboured want, and 
with the voluntary yearnings of an unsuppressible convic- 
tion of personal injustice." 

AnoUf the long windows of the hall began to be lit up } 
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ibnoB appeared caatinff their shadows across the light <£ihe 
windows — the painted 'scatcheons on the ceiling, and the 
g^ded corbeHs which protruded from the antiquated carving 
of the roof, began to be seen by the soHtaiy admirer below; 
and a preluduig flourish of horns and clarionets, and the 
heavy thrum of viols, sounding through the apartment, 
showed that the company were preparing for the dance. 
There are sounds and sights, which, at certaui moments, we 
cannot bear. Hector turned away, and walked a space 
down the long avenue. 

A sweet aikl solitary half moon was beginning to peep, 
shadowy and white, over the double-peaked summit of Ben- 
More, as Hector, now out of hearing of the music that 
sounded at the banquet, bethoughtof again returning to the 
castle. It was few romances he bad read on the huls ; but 
romance and poetry exist in the mind, and he thought he 
now saw a romantio sight What would we have of an an- 
cient Highland castle, and a great shadowy park by moon- 
light! But this is not the way that certain men talk, or that 
certain minds receive and cherish their impressions. . 

Built about 1550, by Sir Colin Campbell, cabled Knight 
'of Lochaw, ^ ane great justicier all his time,'^ old Balloch 
castle, on the site of which the present Taymouth stands, 
was of that character Of feudal buildings which might well 
impress a mind like Hector's, as it now appeared by the 
moonlight, amidst the scenery we have alluded to. Be- 
tween two round and lofty towere, standing at some distance 
from each other on the summit of a pleasant slope, towards 
the Tay, ran an irregular screen of inner buildings, contain- 
ing almost every variety of bastion and buttress, but chiefly 
occupied, near the western angle, by the state rooms of 
the castle, from whose long Gothic windows the light now 
streamed towards the sward below, mixing pleasantly with 
the mellow beams of the moonlight A^ve, a variety of 
pinnacles and battlements rose from different parts of the 
building, with that sort of effect peculiar to Gothic irregu- 
larity, Siat, seen from' some points they looked like a heavy 
mass of gloom and feudal strength, while from others they 
had tliat air of the bbld picturesque, which, on an occasion 
like the present, was singularly effective. On all the pro- 
truding horns or pinnacles of the battlements above, or the 
buttresses below, hoary as they now were with time, and in 
some parts particularly dilapidated, the beams of the moon 
now rested with striking effect; and, together with the festive 
echo of the music from within, as Hector a^ain drew near, 
seemed to him like what he had fiincied pf ap^lqte enchailt* 
ment 
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ly the time he again stood under the long windows of the 
hanqoeting room, every lady and lordliqg then in the castle ' 
seemed to have joined the gay company, and were now in 
the high zenith of the dance. All within was light, gran- 
deur, beauty and festivity. The hall rang and echoed with 
a species of music, imported from the favourite land of Or-, 
pheus, and now executed with the scientific compounds of 
harmonious eflfect, such as was altogether, new to the enr 
chanted listener, and came upon his uopractised ears as he ' 
stood below in the moonlight, like the rushing melody of a 
fairy dream. And then, forms and figures went and catne 
as he watched, and plumes nodded, waving their dark 
diadows on the windows of the hall, and time was beat by 
light feet and lighter hearts, as lords and ladies swam in the 
dance, and as the Italian music rose and fell — and some one 
was there whom he would give worlds to look upon at this 
moment ; and the emotions that began to rise in his soul 
made his head swim with sensations new and incommunica- 
ble. 

'* What pleasures must not life furnish, and the great en- 
joy !*' he said to himself, in the fulness of his fresli feelings, 
*' when scenes which I can only'see and hear, thus imper- 
fectly, and at a' distance, fill one with such conceptions of 
grandeur and delight! What have 1 yet known^ or yet en- 
joyed, wandering an ignorant Celt on the hills, to what I 
may yet experience in that great world, upon which I have 
not even entered ; where art uniting witli beauty and intel- 
ligence, seems to have provided such pleasures. Yet, alas !'* 
he added, a pang of hunger and exhaustion coming over him 
at the moment, while a snell night blast from off Ben Aw 
seemed to unite with the cold ray of the moonlight to chill 
him through—*' how difierent is the condition and the enjoy- 
ments of man ! How sadly does the sumptuous banqueting 
and gay pleasure of this house of joy, contrast with the wan 
melancholy of solitary misery, existing at this instant in so 
many places!" 

But this stinging thought, which it is long before the sym- 
pathetic mind Teams to check and stifle, by the stern tuition 
of artificial selfishness, in Hector, served, afler a few mo- 
ments of melancholy, but to enhance his conception of the 
pleasures now enjoyed by this gay assembly. Pauses and 
changes now occurred in the music, and half forms ap- 
pear^ dimly at the windows, which the enchained youth 
would have given what he did not possess to have seen more 
closely. Then there was one whose image dwelt on his 
fancy. Could he but see her at this insUn^ and who it was 
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flhe dtnoed with, and how she looked among so many otLer 
beauties, which adorned and charmed this hilarious company ! 
Was there no way (^getting up nearer the windows, amOng 
the old irregular angles and balconies which the moonlight 
tipped with such romantic efiect? The temptation was too 
great for him to stand longer shivering where he was, and 
•* for heaven," he would try. 

Stepping up to the dark shade of the narrowest but high- 
est tower, he found the low door half open, and ascending^ 
the screw-stair within, was enabled to set jout by one of 
those narrow doors so common in old buildings, upon a sort 
of stripe of ornamented balcony, which ran along the buikl- 
ihg immediately under the lofty windows of the banqueting 
room. Here he had a perfect view through the uncurtained 
windows of the interior of the hall, and the splendid assem- 
bly within; and here the indistinct shapings of his fancy, 
of that which he had never before witnessed, seemed more 
than realized by the whole scene before him. Let not him 
who has lived all his life in the glare of splendid dissipation 
attempt to conceive its first effect upon an imaginative, 
mind, hitherto buried in obscurity. Let not him who has 
been pampered all his life, think to conceive the zest and 
the thankfulness with which the uncloyed heart lifts up the 
eves in secret gratitude over the first feast Neitlier let 
them try to' imagine the rapture with which our simple 
youth now gazed on all he heard and saw. What ideas do 
the lowly first conceive of the great, when seen under cir- 
cumstances such as Hector now saw this company ! To 
the great themselves, pearls and diamonds, beauty and 
magnificence, are but subjects for criticism, or objects of 
envy or contempt: to Hector all these were now objects 
of unming4ed admiration. From the stiff and misshapen 
figures which had beenr presented to him in the morning, he 
could not have conceived that 4iigh-bom woman, dressed 
now in fancy dresses of velvet and brocade, and nature \e(i 
much to herself, could have appeared objects of such perfect 
fiiscination. When, as with bare necks and arms, their 
eyes more brilliant than the pearls they wore, some (and 
particularly one whom he now could see distinctly,) turned 
their elegant forms in the mazes of the dance ^ or, as handed 
ceremoniously by their partners, they went and came to- 
wards the window, at which he by stealth contemplated all 
this, his heart throbbed in his liosom, with that mingled 
feeling of delight and melancholy, with which we witness 
pleasures and contemplate grandeur, which have been la- 
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boriously invented for the enjojrment only of those with 
v^hom we are permitted no fellowship. 

But, however noble and lofty appeared the antique hall 
in bis view, with its picturesque tapestry of many figures^ 
and its massive carvings of many devices ; and however 
gplendid the show of beauty and of dress boating through 
the apartment, where silver and gold were not wanting, 
Hector felt, that to stand longer where he was, within the 
shadow of a buttress, the clandestine spectator of all this^ 
was neither dignified nor becoming, however humble he 
might rate himself, compared with this lordly company. 
But she whose name he yet knew not, the youngest and 
the loveliest of all within, was now actively engaged in the 
dance, and he could not tear his eyes from her. But whea, 
in the exercise of manly self-denial, he attempted to do so, 
and turned away his face towards where the evening land* 
scape lay quiet and dim beneath him, if he looked between 
the long shadows of the clumps, her Terpsichore form 
seemed still, like a fairy, to " trip along the green;'* or, if 
he looked upwards towards the serene vault of niffht, she 
seemed like a vision to float between his eyes and the clear 
face of the moon. 

" What have / to do with these fancies 1" he at length 
said, impatiently, as he started out of his hiding-place-^ 
'* What is she to me, or why should I attempt to think of 
any one of her rank? But, afler all, this is no place for me;" 
and stealing hastily along, a sense of the necessity of con- 
' coalmen t from the view of those within, obliged him to 
make his way towards the farther end of the balcony. 

Setting his back towards the rugged moulding of some 
decayed Gothic tracery, that ornamented tbo outer angle of 
that part of the building, as he turned his lace abstractedly 
towards the surrounding landscape, that painful mingling m 
ardour and regret, so common in youth, began to steal oyer 
his exhausted spirits with an unwelcome and humiliating 
melancholy. " Would that I could leave this place l" said 
he, internally — if we may be permitted to translate the re- 
flections of a high-minded youth— "if I stay longer, I shall 
be wretched. To be the spectator of pleasures which one 
cannot taste — to be tantalized by the sight of grandeur 
which mocks the honest pride of nature, and turns our self- 
love into bitter and unnatural humility — to contemplate a 
paradise which to me is like the heaven which the man in 
the parable only saw afar off, but which was never to re- 
ceive him within its portals — all this is not good. I feel 
that it is already laying within me the foundation of the 
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tauMst paflriona— envy and discontent There is the music 
again! how charming it sounds from within these halls! 
and seems to echo from these noble grovea I shall leave 
this to-morrow, else every manly purpose will be lost in the 
eatrancemepts of others* luxury !'' 

The light glare of the moon in his eyes had pf^vented 
him from noticing a small door unclosed st the end of the 
^rrace that separated the buildings; end to his surprise, 
the very form of her whose beauty had so haunted him, 
stepped slowly foHh Jn the shadow, and soon stood on the 
light balcony quite near him. He gazed upon her, breath- 
less with astonishment at the romance of the incident, and 
his own good fortune. Her countenance seemed to express 
some powerful emotion. He still looked, spoil-bound. He 
saw her lean herself passively against the wall, tlien cover- 
ing her eyes with her taper fingers, a sob rose in her bosom, 
that seemed almost to choke her, until she got relief by a 
passionate burst of tears. 

**Good heavens!** said Hector within himself, as the lady 
sobbed and wept by his side, ^* do tears mingle with plea- 
sures like these, and sorrow grow out of the house of feast- 
ing and of grandeur 1** 

Feeling all the indelicacy of his situation, as he still 
stood concealed by the shadow, while the young lady, re- 
covering from her fit of weeping, now began to contem- 
plate, with seeming delight, the tranquil scene beneath 
her — he at once determined to relieve himself from all 
embarrassment, which might arise from his being found 
where he was, by addressing her. Stepping out, therefore, 
into the moonlight, and polling off his bonnet, he modestly 
begged pardon for being unwittingly in a spot where she 
might suppose herself quite alone, at a moment when any 
thing like intrusion could not but be peculiarly painful to 
her feelings. 

A slight start of surprise, and a look of some alarm, was 
the first effect of this speech upon the young lady ; she 
seemed to hesitate, but still was silent 

** I am most unfortunate in having ofiended you, madam,*' 
he again said; "but believe me, the intrusion washy no 
means intentional** 

" I know not whether I am the intruder here, or you, 
sir,'* she at length said ; '* but assuredly I cannot presume 
to be offended with you, and yet there seems something 
strange in this;*' and she threw a glance around her, as if 
momentarily perplexed by the unexpected incident 

** Suffer roe to explain, madam," said Hector, dnwipg 
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ne&r her. " It was no mesn motive, each as I might be 
ashamed of, that brought me up to this spot A follower 
only of a Highland gentleman, at present a visiter at this 
castle, and not, of course, entitled to mix with the com* 
pany at the bail, can you blame an humble denizen of the 
hills, if the sound of music such as is never heard in 
these glens, should have caused him to linger under the 
walls d[ the banqueting rooms; and the sight of grandeur 
and festivity, to which he has hitherto l^en a stranger, 
should have enticed him to seek a distant glimpse, even 
from these windows, of gaieties which halls and saloons 
only contain, and of pleasures to which it is not ibr him to 
aspire." 

'* And was it to see the dancers, through the windows 
only, that caused you to mount up to this balcony ?*' said the 
young lady, with evident interest. 

'* Assuredly from none other motive, madam," replied 
Hector, **^ unless the moon, who debars no eye, however 
humble, from looking up in her sweet face, might have 
helped to solicit my solitary sacrifice to her fame, to divide 
my admiration with the beauty and grace within these halls." 

" Then you had no invitation to the banquet, young sir!" 
said the lady, casting a quick glance over Hector's person. 

" No, madam, it is not for the earthen pot to come in the 
way of the brass pot, as I hnve read in the fable. The one 
is apt to be, in that case, the destruction of the other." 

'* And you have been making yourself melancholy by the 
contemplation, through a wiimow, of pleasures of which 
you are pleased to think so highly 1" 

<* Assuredly, lady, it is so; and whether distance and 
difficulty, as some say, make things more desired, I knoW 
not, but, cold and somewhat sad as I have been, standme 
here without, T have this night seen and heard that whicn 
will never be effaced from my memory." 

The young lady smiled slightlyi and replied not, but lift- 
ing her eyelids slowly, she regarded the youth with a look 
of interested curiosity. 

*' I see you are surprised, lady," he continued, encouraged 
to boldness by the sofl expression of her faoe, " but it is 
not for you to know the inward thoughts of conscious infe^ 
riority of condition, when contemplating beauteous and 
noble forms, tripping in the dance 'within halls like these. 
You are pleased to listen to my bursting confession. Can 
you know aught of feelings such as mine — where pride, 
instead of, perhaps, becoming humility, gnaws at the heart, 
and where^ susceptibility for pleasures unknown on theeo 
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bftld bills, makes even this iDOsic that now ritifi in Tmi 
eara, dance in the ill-soppresBed emotions, and stir up the 
stiii disappointed Ancy, which, when it looks upon ejres 
such as yours, becomes almost niad with the strength <if iti 
own fires, and when the whole has fled from the cognizance 
of the senses, turns the solitary thoughts into gall and 
wormwood. 

" 1 can conceiire something, sir,*' she said, momentarily 
catching the tone of his enthusiasm, ** of the pains "Of a 
brave spirit, whose desires for activity are suppressed by his 
circumstances, and whose purposes of ambition are con- 
stantly hindered by his condition. Bat I must not tarry 
here. Accept of my good wishes, sir; and as ibr what you 
have said, surely to the ardent and the brave fortune has in 
store greater things, than, io a moment of melancholy, such 
as you have now been indulging, may occur to the fiincy.*' 

'* A thousand blessings on you, lady, for this condescen- 
sion. But one word more. I have stood on this terrace, 
watching your movements within the hall, till my heart was 
ready to burst with the intensity of my own reflections. 
Little did I then anticipate that this night would give me 
the joy and relief of uttering some of those reflections in 

four own gentle ears. We have met b^ chance. I know 
am your inferior, and yet you have listened to me like 
heaven's angel of pity, comef down to receive from my lipsii 
confessions which 1 dare hardly utter to myself.** 

'* Good night, sir,*' she said, smiling, yet almost alarmed 
at his warmth; *'and yet," she added, turning suddenly 
back, "I ought not, perhaps, to go without saying some- 
'thing in reply to reasonings so fully confessed, and which* 
in truth, interest me because I hear them with surprise. I 
fear, young sir, in contemplating with such imaginative 
desire the imposing scenes which that saloon may have 
furnished, you have looked only on one side of the picture. 
Can you not conceive, that, within halls such as these, 
amidst apparent gaiety and festivity, there may be some 
feelings suppressed and others excited, which the wretdied 
individual is ashamed to own, and which change almost into 
hideouBuess the heart which is the subject of them, ihaklng 
a real torment in the midet of banqueting and festivitv? 
While you seem to envy that, of which you only know toe 
ejrterior, can you not suppose it possible that there may be 
heart-burnings suflered within halls such as these, so con- 
aamingand so 'intolerable, that the subject of them would 
%t times gladly exchange situations with the menial that 
•tarnb behind his chair, and would give all the artificial ea% 
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jojment'Of this banquet for one bound of thefVee and light 
hearty upon these wild yet noble hills that surround usi*' 

** Lady," said he, catching the strain of her feeling, ** did 
not I see you yourself this ni^ht in tears, even on this spotl" 
**I confess it, if that may illustrate my meaning. You, 
rir, have drawn one picture ; let me draw another*. Take 
one of the youngest ladies in that liall ; let her heart bo 
warm, and her feelings ready to respond .to every noble 
sentiment ; but let the maxims of the world, adopted by a 
beloved parent, and a sense of duty never to be set aside, 
place her in circumstances with relation to one in that 
apartment, wbom, the more she knows the more his pre- 
sence repels every sentiment of her mind, and every pref^ 
rence of her taste. Let him haunt her with an eye of 
jealousy, and a selfishness of passion, that knows neither 
delicacy nor sentifnent, until its tyranny grows into rude- 
ness, and its grossness into an insult May tiierd not, then, 
occurrences grow obt of a case like this, which well may 
cause tears^to flow in secret, and even be an enjoyment ; 
where music rings in the ears without bringing pleasure, 
and grandeur floats before the eyes without affecting the 
consciousness or removing bitterness from the heart 1 Now 
I have drawn you another picture frpm your own. Think 
of it, sir, and let it help you to greater contentment with 
your condition ; and so good night" 

'* Madam," said he, highly interested by her speech, "I 
am unable to give .expression to what you make me feel at 

this moment ; could I believe that " 

" I have already said, perhaps, too much, sir,** she con- 
tinued, interrupting him ; ''I will say good night, for I must 
not remain here." 

*'Good night a thousand times;" and becoming bolder, he 
took the hand that she waved, and pressed it to his lipsL 

'*Now, sir, pray, not a step farther," she added, holding 
up her arm authoritatively, and gliding backwards down the 
shaded terrace, and mounting the steps which led to the 
door, in a moment after she had vanished from his sight 

He just saw the little door opened stealthily in the dis- 
tance, and closed behind the fair vision. He looked around, 
and saw the terrace a dark blank of emptiness as before, and 
the moon above shining calm and cold on the shadowy land- 
scape beneath him. He could scarce believe that he had 
been awake, when, with a tumult of strange emotion, he 
again threw back his thoughts on the scene that had come 
~ so unexpectedly befcnre his senses, and had now vanished 
like a dream. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Nothing remains, but that I kmdle the boy thither, which 
now I'll go about. 



l\u>M the excitement of the foregoing scene, together 
with his long fiiBt, Hector, on descending from the bal* 
eony, found a feeling of exhaustion come over his spirits that 
obliged him to enter the mansion, with the view of obtaining 
a morsel of food. The bustle of the early part of the even- 
ing vas jiow subsided; tbe elder part of the guests at the 
castle were leisurely taking in vinous intoxication above, 
while the younger were still enjoying the dance, and the 
servants having by this time also ** taken in their malt," in 
no stinted measure, were lounging about the passages look- 
inff for adventures, or dancing ^K)tch reels among them- 
selves in the lower apartments. 

Of these, Mr. Andrew Trotter, the chief butler and key- 
carrier at Ballock. castle, an elderly Lowland-spoken man, 
with a square-cut head, tastefully whitened with powder, 
was of course the greatest man in the establishment, and far 
more to be honoured than the Earl himself. Besides, the 
old man being shrewd and confidential, was allowed to be 
in waiting among the company above, when aM the ordinary 
'* clanjamfrey of flunkeys," as he called them, were driven 
out of the room; so that he had frequentopportunity of hear- 
ing all the conversation, and many of the family matters of the 
ancient house of Breadalbane; and being a man who kept 
his ears always ready cocked, and never opened his mouth 
but when it pleased himself he was held in great respect 
and confidentiality both above stairs and below ; besides being 
a walking repository of the family concerns, of which he 
contrived always to appear to know a great de^l more than 
he really did. 

All these advantages over the higher and lower powers 
of the establishment, might, by the cruelty of fortune, have 
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been turned fl0me dl^y against Mr. Ttotter, and he be harled 
from his high estate, bftt for one qualification he had, which 
might be recommended to the imitation of still greater men. 
This was, merely, the seeing and appreciating a proper dis- 
tinction between what was done or said by " the quality," 
and by other people. Having been in the habit of waiting 
on " gentlemen " at all times and seasons^ and, in particular, 
of putting himself in their way when their tongues were 
loosened by drink, and they talked things which leulies ought 
not to hear; and which, as he said himself, there was no ne- 
cessity for telling to the minister, he had formed a code of 
morality of his own, which exactly suited " the gentry," and 
is to be found, more or less pure, in all the liveried fraterni- 
ty, even unto this day. Considering it not to be controverted, 
that "the quality" were a distinct species of the human 
race, who were made to be served and worshipped by all 
those whom they condescended to rule over, Mr. Trotter 
believed, on his soul, that a nobleman^s vices were more to 
be honoured and attertded to, than another man^s virtues ; 
BO that the old man was, as usual, more valued for his doc- 
trine than his practice ; for the former being known to be 
sound, a few slips in the latter were not to be spoken of, and 
were even all the better for the love that was borne him for 
his doctrine's sake. 

It was not to be expected that so great and so wise a per^ 
Gonage should take any notice of such as Hector, coming, as 
he did, without any particular marks of gentry upon him, 
except, perhaps, his looks and his bearing, and what might 
have been indicated by his conversation, all of which ere, of 
course, nothing at all, as the world goes. Mere negligence 
on the part of M*£van having consigned our hero to the un- 
certain chances of a great house; to be neglected by his su- 
periors was a sufficient reason why he should be sent to the 
wall by those whose business it was to imitate, in a small 
way, all that they did. But circumstances had occurred in 
Hector's absence this day, which be^ran to change all this. 

"Hoo do ye do, sirl" said Mr. Trotter, nodding conde- 
scendingly, as he met Hector in an aristocratic part of the 
passage. 

'* How do you do?" responded Hector, cuckooing a species 
of address not then very common in the north. 

"I've been looking for you, sir, this whole evening," said 
the major-domo, wid^ a respect which naturally astonished 
our youth., *' Yon were not here about the dinner-bell, I 
trow." 
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<** No, Mr. Trotter, will you pleaie to order me some r^ 
fresh ment now 1" 

** That I will, sir, with the grreatest of pleasure. Just step 
in here, and I will see about the eatables mysel, and serve 
the drinkables wi' my ain band." 

" What can all this flattery mean?*' said Hector, mental- 
ly, when the old man was gone. '4f it bodes no good, ulti- 
mately, it promises, at least, a good supper in the mean time, 
and that is something.'* 

"A couple of servants, (the same who had, on the former 
day, helped to insult him in the common hall,) soon entered, 
their faces *' in a breeze " of drunken good-humour, and bow- 
ing politely, absolutely surrounded our hero with dishes, 
most of which had come untouched from the great banquet 
above. Anon entered Mr. Trotter himself, followed by his 
servant, bearing a tray, which jingled with glasses and bot- 
tles of red brandy ancf white Hollands, besides a silver tank- 
ard, with a springing deer on the lid, which bore between 
its horns the agreeable label of claret. 

" Am I the same person I was yesterday 1" said Hector, 
internally, as he surveyed all this, '* or is this but a trick, 
such as the proud lord in the English play-book is said to 
have put upon Christopher Sly, only to make me feel after 
insult more deeply 1" 

" Noo, if there isn't enough here to stay your stomach, 
young maister, say my name is not Andrew Trotter," said 
the functionary, arranging the dishes before him in a scien- 
tific manner. ** Why, man! when I see you at the light, 
ye look as pale anoth the gills, as ye hadna tasted green nor 
gray since the morning." 

*' Neither have I," said Hector, simply, taking up the im- 
plements of assistance to the mouth. 

" EsL ! God keep us frae cleannete o' teeth, as the minister 
said to the mealman. What fore do ye no fa* to, then, and 
here's a drap o' kill-dee vil when ye'fe done. It maun be 
pleasant work on the hills, that could keep you .out starving 
all day, and the quality aboon speering after you." 

** Asking for me?" said Hector, hastily swallowing his 
mouthful. 

<* Yes, speering for you up and down, and the laird of 
Glenmore, your friend, blasting and blawing about you to the 
Earl himsel. Bat stop your moqth wi' your meat, young 
gentleman, for deevil a word mair will I tell you till ye hae 
eaten twae meals in ane, and your supper on the top o't, for- 
bye a tass o' this co^q'wlc to put smeddum in you. But I'll 
drink your he&lth, m the mean time ; using that freedom 
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with ]rou, in respect, that though your fortune may be gade, 
and your sun on the rise, yeVe no just come to your estate 
yet Here*s your heaith, Mr. Monra Ye see I only take 
half a glass at a time, for Vm aye getting bits o' dribbles an' 
drabbles, up stairs and down stairs; but thae blackguards -o' 
the ha*, that I maun keep in order, they're a' bleezing drunk 
already." 

** Then it's no trick afler all, but plain enough," thought 
Hector, yet not taking time to speak. The conversation, 
however, su fibred no lack from his own forbearance ; for he 
being just then^ supposed to be in the condition to be patro- 
nised by such as Mr. Andrew Trotter, the gracious function- 
ary was pleased to extend to hire his benevolence, besides 
making him sensible how great a man he himself was with 
the ancient family of Breadalbane. 

"Noo just use your freedom, and say the grace when ye're 
done, Mr. Monro. What need ye be picking like a maiden 
at thae poor pigeons, whilk are as dry and nishionless as a 
skin. Plunge your fork into the paste o' this pie. There's 
something anoth it, that'll gust your gab. Come, I'll take 
this lang-legged chuckie out o' your way. She's iiardly 
worth the trouble o' your 'natamizing, just eenow ; for, as 
the border baillie used to say, a hen's a hungry feast, but a 
pudding's a rare degiest, I canna mind the rest o't ; but just 
lay your lugs in that pie; ye'U may be find need o't again 
the morn." 

" How," said Hector, " what of to-morrow ?" 

"Just be putting into you, and I'll tell you when ye're 
done," said the resolute major-domo; **anddinna be in the 
least hurry; so, wi' your leave, I'll take a seat to rest my 
shanks, and wait wi* patience till ye take your bit and your 
drap, as the minister says to the kirk folk, on hally Sunday." 

The curiosity of Hector to know what was coming, and 
the real cause of this extraordinary kindness, certainlv in- 
duced him to use all possible despatch ; and soon laying down 
his knife and fork, he asked for a draught of ale to wash 
down the eatables, and to show that he had finished his 
meal.'' 

*' The deevil ae drap o' broust ye'll get out o' my hand 
the night, Mr. Monro," said the man of keys, in rather a pe- 
remptory key, *^ There would be sma' sagacity in my betting 
a wager on the head o' gentle or simple, that would call for 
yill, when there's brandy and Geneva before him, forbye red 
claret in the magnum, as clear as a lawmore bead." 

" Betting on my head, Mr. Trotter, Is that what you 
iayl" 
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'' To be sore. What's the me of figfatinir or fencing, if 
there's do a bit canny bet on the head o' the iavoorite o* the 
day, and so ye think I canna hirl a grainea at a wager — av, 
or ten either, as weePs ony laird in the ha^ But, iaith, 
as I said before, Fll ne'er risk my siller on ony man that 
would beg himsel wi' sour swats, as lanff as he could lie his 
lips after red claret. That's my creed. 

** Fill up, then, good Mr. Trotter," said Hector, thrustinff 
forward one of the long grenadier glasses then in nse, **i 
will do any thin^ in reason, so that you- will tell me the 
meaning of all this exordium." 

'* Weel, sir, as I was waiting upon the quality aboon, 
they had their cracks about the news o' tlie time, and about 
King George up at Lunon ; and how that, though his mcgesty 
is a passionate body, and when he's in an anger jQjrtes like a 
kailwife, and kicks his hat and wig about the floor o' the 
auld palace at Saint James's ; and then he'll swear, they say, 
like a German porUsr; yet in family afiairs, at least, he's an 
exemplary man, and lives costly and cannily wi' his ain wife, 
and as for ony by blows — ^that is, concern mg certain court 
ladies that are said to. be his mistresses— why the gray mare* 
after all, is weel kenn'd to be the better. .... ." 

'* Dear me, Mr. Trotter, how does this gossip about his 
majesty relate to me ?'* interrupted Hector, ** I hope you 
will remember the point in handT^^«<-" 

" Noo, young gentleman," said the chief of the butlers^ 
with ail the energy of drink, added to the habit of inferior 
rule, "I warn you to beware how you break my thread. 
I'm just like a loch-leach, if you let me stick, Fll stick ; but 
if you take me aff, the decvil a bit ye'll get me on again." 

" Well, Mr. Trotter, just go on in your own way." 

" Noo, that I call sense. Weel, about King George and 
his mistresses, and his father's mistresS'es, and a' their mis- 
tresses, and various matters o' court -scandal, which it's the 
part o' the quality to know and understand ; they cracked 
above-stair the most pleasant and oondescending. jokes, which 
it's time enough for you to hear, young gentleman, when 
your beard graws langer than your teeth, and does not be« 
come me to rehearse. But at length' the talk came a little 
hand-awa^hame, and it was allowed that his majesty a^d the 
LunoR folk, whatever were the blessings enjoyed under the 
protestant succession, did not pay (hat attention to' Scotland, 
that her importance in the realm deserved. Weel, from that 
the conversation diverged to the contankerous and canstrary 
state of the Highlands, and how that the laws oould not be 
executed, and mi^lefactorieg could not he escecMted ill i^ 
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ceocy and quietness, and how that a strange fallow they 
ca'ed M*Naughton that was ta'en up for cattle-lifting and 
bame-sucken, had been fished out of Perth Tolbooth nobody 
could tell how, and was now living in some glen in Bread- 
albane, and setting the puissant law, and the whole lords 
o' justiciary, and the lords o' session, and the Lord Breadal- 
bane, my master himsel, and every other lord at black de- 
fiance; and sb never looking Q*er his shouther at one of them, 
the auld reiver lived there as if he had never heard o' the 
hangman. Then came talk about the Black Watch, and 
how they were sure to take care o' the hills, and how there 
was naething but gentlemen to be the common taien, and 
how that twa gentlemen lads of the name of M^Pherson, 
whilk were the brag of a* Brea:dalbane, had joined them. And 
how that they were such clever fellows at handling the 
broadsword — and so came a conversation about the clever- 
ness of the Highland lads, and ilka ane behooved to brag 
about wha was the best swordsman that he knew; and at 
length and lang, the laird of Glenmore, being a wee thought 
dizzy wi' the drink sup, nae doubt, swears in the face of my 
Earl, that he*ll produce a youth hardly nineteen, that'll beat 
at that weapon any grown man within the laird's ha*. Then 
up gets the Earl wi' a thump o* his fauded neeve on the ta- 
bic ; and he swiears an oath, as a nobleman oughts that he*U 
pit young Saundy CrombLe,.fhat's the Honourable Mr. Crom- 
bie, as he*s called, the son of Lord Libbcrton, against ony 
swordsman that can be produced by ony gentleman at the 
table. And so the braggadocia went round, and you were 
praised by the laird of Glenmore to no allowance, and asked 
for all over the castle, and the Honourable Saundy Crorabie, 
as we call him, coming in at the time — for he had gotten the 
begunck frae some lady at the dance — he took up the talk, 
and swore and blasted that he would fight ony man at the 
broadsword frae Kilsyth to Killdrummy; and then it was 
made up, that you and he were to fight a sham fight to the 
drawing of blood, or the showing of swordsmanship, to-mor- 
row, at two hours afler noon ; and the laird has been seek- 
ing you all over the castle to tell you the matter. What 
do you look sae dour for noo, Maister Monro "?** 

" This is a strange tale, Mr. Trotter." 

" It's a very good tale, sir, and very much to your cre- 
dit," said the functionary, with a confident consciousness of 
drunken good sense, " and yc need not fauld your arms 
across your brisket like an Angusshire piper. I ken what 

m saymg. 

** I do not doubt your word, Mr. Trotter ; but I think they 
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might have consulted me before they appointed me to a 
show of this kind. I do not choose to be made an exhibi- 
tion 6f for the pleasure of any set of men, over their cups.*' 

" Then if that is the way you talk of the quality, Mr. 
Munro," said the major-domo, starting to his feet, '* I have 
no hopes of you. I tell you what, sir^ I've lived nearly 
threescore years in the world, and never knew a man pros- 
per who crossed the will o' the quality o* the land, or 4x>ke 
against the kirk or the minister.^ 

" I am bound to pay respect to your experience, Mn 
Trotter, but I cannot help my feelings, on being thus made 
the subject of undertakings m which my own consent has 
never been asked." 

" Then ye'll no fight, Mr. Monro, is that iti" 

**I did not say that; but I think there might have been 
that respect paid to me before the paction was made as 
to " 

*'Hoogh! if it's naething but a bit flaughto' Highland 
pride," said the shrewd servitor, resuming his seat, " it'll 
blaw by, and ye'll win honour and renown yet, afore the 
ladies, and I'll win my ten gold guineas. 

'* Before the ladies, Mr. Trotter? is that also in the 
bond 1" 

*^ For certain it is. Do ye think there could be a flourish- 
ing o' swurds, and a showing aff o' bodily cleverness by 
young men on the greensward without the ladies, being to 
see it ? And there's ane o' them, a bit young thing o' the 
quality, the sweetest creature— ooh, man ! — her vera een, 
when she looks at you anoth the bonny hassock o' hair that 
twirls rounds her brow, would turn an auld man's heart 
young again. But ye've seen her, and she has seen you, 
too, lad. I hae an ee in my neck." 

" What can you mean "? who has seen me 1 You surprise 
me more and more, Mr. Trotter." 

" Ooh, to be sure, ye'll \)e surprised, as if ye didna ken 
what I was speaking about. But I'm an auld sneck-drawer, 
and hae lang lugs; and so ye sec, when I was up stairs yes- 
terday, poutering at a bit stain on the tapestry on the wrang 
, side, wha shbuld come whisking through but Madam Tee- 
nie, as she's called, and Miss Helen Kuthven; and the 
young thing joked madam about how a Highland youth 
liad helped her down some hill in the park, high-heeled 
shoon and a', — ^meaning you, Mr. Monro,— as featly as if 
ye had been a lord ; and the lady Cackled like a clocking 
hen at the thoughts of your flattering Highland gallantry, 
and praised you up, nae- doubt; but the young ane was a 
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wee thougrfat jealous, I could see that And then, -after that^ 
Jenny, the bit primped-up lassie that dresses the ladies in 
the morning, she behooved to cast herself in my way this 
forenoon, after the quality had gaen out to the promenade, 
and she began spearing sly questions at me, and came 
round about, and round about, until vshe began to inquire 
about you, and what was your name, and where ye came 
from, and every thing. I kend it was just to tell her lady, 
and 1 said so to her, and the young baggage turned red m 
the face. O, tbae women ! thae women ! I hae been lang 
used to their tricks." 

Hector could not help smiling, but almost turned ''red 
in the face "^ himself, on hearing of this flattering interest 
taken concerning him ; although* as he considered a Uttle, 
his brow again darkened down at the idea of all this his 
present freedom and confidence, even with the chief butler 
in the house of Pharaoh. But the occasion was too tempt- 
ing for the gratification of his curiosity by means of the 
talkative old man, and he determined to go on. 

" Then 1 will not go round about and round about, as you 
say," said Hector ; " but straight forward ask you to oblige 
roe by telling me all you can of this youn^ lady. I confess 
I have noticed her; and if she has gained your admiration 
so highly, it is naught remarkable that she should have also 
gained mine." 

'' Odd, it's little that I can tell you," said the man, " but 
that she is an only daughter, and, I believe connected with 
gentry of high quality; and ye may admire her as ye like, 
but it maun be at a distance, much as I do mysel ; for it is 
roundly said^ that she is trysted by her father to marry the 
very gentle that has undertaken to fight you wi' the broad* 
sword tlie morn. How his honour, young Crombie, has 
learned to be sic a champion, I know not; for though he has 
great lands m the liigfhlands, by right of his mother, who 
was a Campbell, his life has been mostly spent in the Low- 
lands, where he was born, and where, no doubt, the breadth 
and width of his father's estates, besides the title, he being 
the eldest son, is the chief foundation to the lady's father to 
encourage this match ; for well I wot, Crombie himself is 
no great bargain to tempt a bonhie young lassie, either for 
his outward man or his inner. But that's nae ferlie, for ye 
ken the quality marry aye for siller and titles, whilk is per- 
fectly right, just to keep the breed up, as the horse couperisi 
say, and the estates thegither. But I forgot to tell you; 
that the bonnte creature hersel is not the least taen wi- this 
braggadocia lordling; for he's rough and uncouth fpr a* his 
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<]tiality) besides having bi^ knoity knees o* his ain, and 
calves to his legs like an Edinburgh caudy : and the night 
at the baH, he would dance wi* her, right or wrang, and did 
dance wi' her, by her ain good-nature ; but the fool overshot 
the mark, in his roughness, as I hear tell — and so she gied 
him the begunck, as I said before, and slipped aff frae the 
ball no one could tell whither; and that was the time his 
honour came bleezing into the sober company that were 
drinking wi' the Earl, and me waiting by. And so he came 
swaggering in, as I said, wi' a brow as black as night; and, 
being affronted wi* the ladies, he began to brag and blast 
about his swordmanship ; and the Earl behooved to take his 
part against Glen more and you, in respect he Was of quali- 
ty; and so ye maun draw blood o* him the morn, or faith, 
roy brave youth, though ye were e'er so gentle, your time's 
up here in auld Balloch." 

'*I fear naught, as the motto has it," said Hector; "and I 
thank you, Mr. Trotter, for the information you have given 
me. So, as it is time that I should rotire, I had better move 
to my own quarters." 

" Would ye really," said the major-domo, in alarm, — 
*' would ye really rise, and sae mickle gude drink before 
you, when ye know what ye hae to do the morn 1 If ye 
dinna drink to put strength in you^ afler fasting all day, 
where do you think ye'll be when ye come before the la- 
dies; and what'll I do for my ten gfuineasl Odd, if ye just 
drink another caupful like that, riT wager five red guineas 
more on your head — for it would gravel me to the bottom, o' 
my stomach, to see tliat knoity-kneed Crombie win the day, 
although he be of quality. And ye needna be a bit disdainfu' 
to take your glass beside me, for the auld Earl himsel often 
speaks to me like a perfect brither, and whyles he and I 
crack our crack thegither, like pen gun& But faith, here's 
something to do without, and I maun rin. Deevil's in thae 
bUckguards o' mine! the bells may ring till the tongues fa' 
out o' them, afore they answer ane o' them. After this 
time o' night the scoundrels o' the ha' nae mair mind the 
quality than I would as mony Kilsyth kail wives." 

With this, the old man, making a professional congee, and 
putting his face into the true form of a good barking jowler, 
set off, with a true waiter trot, up the long passage. 

Thus left to himself, Hector had the desired opportunity, 
which he soon availed himself of, of slipping off, to meditate 
on the events of the day, and the probabilities of the morrow, 
within the solitude of his own apartment 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Now in the valley he stands; through 's youthful face 
Wrath checks the beauty, and sheck manly grace. 
Both in ms looks so join'd, that they might move 
Fear even in friends, and from an enemy love. 

'^ COWLET. 

CeHa, I would I were invisible, to catch the strong fellow 
by the leg. 

MotalmeL O excellent young man! 

CeUa. ft I had a Uiunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 
should down. 



Whsn great events — ^for events are great only by oar 
conception of them— when great events nave jjuist fMist, or 
are just at hand— and by both of these was Hector now en* 
cofnp888ed-*how can men be expected to sleep? Accord- 
ingly, our youth lay tossing and tumbling in the little ill- 
famished cell, which, in those days, served for a dormitory 
in such old-fashioned buildings as Balloch castle, for a long 
time, but sleep he could get none. 

The moonbeam that at first shone clear in at the loop- 
hole window of his little hole in the tower, gradually be- 
came fiiinter, and moved farther round the wall of the apart- 
ment; and at last its light seemed suddenly to go out, like 
the departure of the frail spirit ^f roaut-^^^s if the good 
queen of night, weary with watching, had at once taken the 
resolution of retiring hastily to her r^t 

He watched, as he still lay sleepless*— the sound of music 
in the ball, and then the distant boom of merriment farther 
ofi^ die away on the listening car; and all below subside 
into that sentimental sort of silence, which wo experience 
when lying awake in a great country mansion : — in such 
circumstances, the scenery with which we are conscious of 
being surrounded, seems to mix with the idea of silence 
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itfldlf; and that impressive voice of nature never appears 
broken, or divested of its solemnity, even by the occasional 
moan of the midnig^ht air, that, Mke the mysterious spirit of 
darkness, seems to sigh away among the distant hills, and, 
at the same instant, to breathe an undefined whisper at the 
very window of the imaginative watcher. 

What the thoughts were that kept Hector awake, the 
events themselves will fully explain, at least as such events 
would be viewed in the fanciful days of youth, when every 
thin|^ that happens appears of importance, to an ardent and 
ambitious mind. I( the scene, however, on the balcony, to 
him 80 romantic and unexpected^ was the subject of the 
most minute and delicious meditation, the events of the 
morrow were looked forward to, and imagined in all their 
bearings and with all their chances, with » natural and fe- 
verish anxiety. Not that he feared for himself, or wanted 
courage to face any event ; but when he reileoted upon the 
many things, that, after all, may turn the fortune of^a trial 
like this, in spite of the best skill and effort, and contem- 
plated the bare possibility of a failure before so many wit- 
nesses, and in the presence of one for whose admiration he 
would wage war with the world, the nervous feeling, en- 
gendered by a clear perception of consequences, sometimes 
struck home to his heart, with that same sort of impatient 
solicitude that so oflen disturbs the tranquillity of the busy 
years of manhood.. 

From that know-nothing state, however, into which he 
ultimately fell, and which has so oflen been compared' to 
the condition of the dead, he was, late in the morning, gra- 
% duallv aroused by several hearty shakes by the shoulder, 
and, looking up, perceived the tall portly figure of M*£van 
himself. 

"Up, my good youth— up, and to battle, as the song has 
it," said the chief. ** By my faith, thou sleepest soundly on 
a morning like this. Yet I like this refreshing tranquillity 
of nature, when there is so nnich before thee : it bespeaks 
confidence, and bodes good for the issue of the day : for Mr. 
Trotter, I understand, has told you of what passed regard* 
ing you last night, and what depends upon your skill and 
courage this blessed day. Now, Hector, if you gain the 
victory, 'twill be the first and most difficult step gained up 
the ladder of fbrtune. If you lose the day, 'twill be a dad 
afihmt to me, that, at least, I may tell you.*' 

'* I am ready and confident, sir," said Hector, starting up, 
and yet speaking solemnly. 'VAnd I have not been with* 
out thought of wt^at I ha?e to lose^ shpold for^aoe tuirp 
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against me on this trial. So, althoagh I hav^ not the ad- 
vantage of years and tough sinews, yet, in the words of Fin- 
land, the soQ of Phadric, in our Gaelic song, sharp will he 
his bright blade, and steady his eye, who shall win the vic- 
tory from me this day." 

"Now that, my brave fellow, is both courageous and 
poetic, and just like yourself," said the jftd miring chiefj 
extending to Hector his ample hand ; " so now 'dress your- 
self with care, and leave not your best looks behind you; 
for, if I mistake not, there will be more eyes upon you 
to-day than those of the rough carls of the Breadalbane 
hills." 

When our youth had made his toilet, with an instinctive 
persuasion or the importance of personal appearance on a 
day like this, he descended with more confidence than 
usual to breakfeist, whicii he expected would be provided 
for him in circumstances at which his pride should not, as 
formerly, revolt. He found, however, the mansion and its 
inmates in a tolerable pickle of Highland confusion, from 
the efiects of the dissipation of the preceding night Of 
the men, it was only the hard-headed Highlanders, or the 
more seasoned drinkers, that were yet out of bed. The 
ladies were still, " to a man," in the downy arms of Mor- 
pheus. All the doors stood wide open as Hector passed, and 
the ill-aroused servants, who were attaches of ttie place, 
unaccustomed to late hours and certain kinds of drink, went 
about yawning, and scratching their tovyrsy heads, in a man- 
ner that, as the major-domo said, was nae doubt national 
and natural enough for a wheen lurdans that couldna keep 
their hands frae their heads the night afore, but was a rank 
disrespect to the quality. 

To add to the confusion that seemed to reign in the lower 
regions of the old mansion, there had already arrived a whole 
legion of inferior retainers, or under-tenants of the earl, as 
well as numerous thirty-lbird cousins of every servant there 
employed; who, hearing of the grand "feast" of the pre- 
vious night, came to make interest with their several rela- 
tions then in power at the castle, for the various fragment^ 
and "lickings of plates," which were likely to be given 
away on so benign an occasion. Besides this locust visita* 
tion of servants — servants of all sorts, who, on various pre- 
tences, had come at least to drink drams with their "gude 
friends" in place^and success to the noble house of Bread- 
albane, there soon was added to them the whole tail of the 
laird, Hector's friend, now provided for at the neighbouring 
village of Kenmore, for want of room at the castle ; who. 
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bearing of the trial of skill that day to take place^ had 
already swarmed down from their quarters on so good an 
excuse, to help off with the fragments of the feast, and in- 
crease the multitude. 

Above all this *< disrespectful *' din of dogs and men, 
which already had taken place about tlie rearward precinqts 
of the old building, the loud barking of Mr. Trotter's voice, 
as adjutant-general of the establishment, was distinctly 
heard, boasting away the most irreverent and tatterdemalion 
claimants, in language strictly appropriate to the occasion ; 
for he, being a man who hated confusion, out of respect to 
the quality, contrived to increase it himself in an eminent 
degree, by the means he took in his puissant officiousness 
to restore order, and to quell this unnatural rebellion of the 
kitchen pbpulation. "Debvil blast you!** said he to some 
of the discharged claimants — for he was spt to speak un- 
guardedly ; " if I wouldna rather satisfy a leash o' hungry 
hounds, than I would stand here to redde the quarrels of 
a set o' ill-bred rabiautors. My life is not worth the living, 
if Pm to be pestered this way within and without And 
here is a perfect crowd come round us this morning, as if 
the dear-meal times were come again, and this body's friend, 
and the tither body's oe, laying the auld castle o' Balloch 
under a perfect siege ; while our ain quality are standing 
within, kicking their heels to keep them warm, and whist* 
ling a morland tune for lack o' their breakfast'* 

It was quite true what the old man said ; for, on passing 
through, our hero found Glenmore, himself, and another 
Highland laird, wearying their morning away in an empty 
room, and whistling aloud to keep their courage up, while 
they could get no satisfaction out of a fitful Babel of High- 
land gabble, which they heard occasionally from the va- 
rbus outposts of the inner citadel of the larder. There 
beinff nothing in this, however, particularly new to them 
at their several homes, the gentlemen took the matter 
exceedjngly patiently, and Hector was welcomed by Glen- 
more with his usual kindness; and beingf formally intro- 
duced to the laird of Whinfciills, and received by that dig- 
nitary with much Highland state, aU began now to think of 
*' their morning" with some ajjxietv. At length they heard 
in the passage a welcome rattling of dishes, and shortly afler 
the short pattering trot of Mr. Trotter seemed to pass the 
door of their apartment 

" Whaur are ye jingling tol" they heard him say to the 
man without, " wandering about there, as confused in the 
head as a dizzy guse. Didna I tell you to take in the c&uld 
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hajrgris^ Mhfe the pnty Md the aqua-vite, to the gen- 
tiemen in the yellow room, aiid keep the \^heat-bread 
and the -moor*heD8 to: the iadie&-«-But come this way, ye 
fule! sinoe ye «re dD the I'oad. Your servant, gentlemen,^ 
be said, fi4l0wiBg bis ^inferior Crfbeonite into the room. 
** Here's a moiithfu' o' breakfaiat at last I matin make 
firee ta apologeese for- the way I have kept you fasting 
here ; but to attend to the quality as they ought to be at- 
tended, is hot in the power o* nature, especially after such 
a night as last*" 

"I am sure you have a heavy charge, Mr. 1*rotter," said 
M'Evan, with a wink to-his black-visaffsd iri€>nd, as he be- 
gan ** their nornirig" by filling up good Dumpers of the aqua- 
viUe ; ** I really wmider how you can carry the whole weight 
of this estabfiahmefnt on your shoulders.*' 

''Charge, laird, indeed! it's a charge, as ye say, that 
would pot any other man but myself perfectly demented. 
There's now, since last night, some wi' meat and some wi* 
drink, and some wi' natural-born stupidity, there's no one, 
[me the scollioa to the valet, who is worth kicking out of 
one's road; and eQ[,>a8 ye say, the whole weight of Balloch 
castle is on my puir shouldera. Nae wonder I'm brusten, 
hoepmg the bjackgoards in order." 

nefijire oor small comjmny had quite finished their break- 
fiurt, and their ookiversation, however, the honest major-domo 
seemed in better humour, a'nd- entered again with a whole 
budget of news aboBl what the Earl above had just commu- 
nicftted to him concerning Ihe arrangements which he meant 
sfaoald take place ^r the convenient accommodation of the 
noble and honourable spectators of this interesting Irial of 
skill, particularly in one soydiing as Hector was described 
tobe» 

These arrangements wi|l appear in the sequel, but, in the 
mean time, the gates of Bulloch policies being thrown open, 
crowder bejgfsn to arrive to witness a scene in which High- 
landenB^ high^nd low, take such 6n interest; and Hector 
was advised not to make, his appearance pubKely without, 
mitil the hour ihould arrive when the assemblea company 
should be wattingior him. :< ^ 

Doring the few hours that elapsed before the minute fip- 
pointed, or, rather, indeed, fikxn the 'previous ni^ht, when 
Mr. Trotter gave k wind, the news jfiad reached into the 
mat mdley of Gleulynn, bad run along the northern side of 
Loch Tay, aa fhr even as Pinlarig cafttle,' and up amortcf the 
houses that stddded the strayr beneath Brnmmon<| hitf; 'fli^ 

yoft:!.' - ••■•. -'11 ' ^ ■'-' '-^ ■'^"' 



fitfy* ** cvny ko#f wnU go to 

« % the flMMty ornvid ani tiieriiade €f Gbtlnliii, the 
said epkit o" the hilb tee Dol fet deputei liRM H^ aWnneli 
thejr Ww tekw the emeie Aw « tliet ear fttkm wore," 
eui the poetie HMbaden of Stafh Tiy, ae tfaej hid eecb 
a dirk under the dnmeiy of their ]dnd% aad eei effto ace 
thie oeezpected dii|Mw. 

<* Iti** a bfew dey and a bopefiil tine, after eU,** aeid filfaefir 
<* wfaeo the Earl o* Breadalbane himaelf patraniBBB the lalay 
0^ the braadffweid — by which we have won aonany betdes^ 



andonrfinrbearaeoBnidftfeBown — teafrtrtiialofahUlaod 
maohood beneath the veneiaUe wafia o" the aald caatle o' 
Bcalach, where the great knight o' Lochaw onee held his 
court And then, they eay, that there's a raoth of kmisanil 
Isdiea ftse the sooth, thst are feasting and hanqoeting there. 
Gome awa, lada^ and make haste, Sx nae donbt it % be a 
bfaw flgbt" 

With SQch eicclamatioiis of chenahed^enthiMiaara aad fet>- 
dal attachment, not only did a number of the gentlemen and 
their tenanta, aeattered up the long Talley of tae Tmj^ eet^ff 
to the gathering, but many Highluid ladiea, their Amssior 
daughters, beann? talk of naught but fine younff men of gen- 
tle blood, upon whose skill the Earl of Breadalbane bad laid 
his wager, dressed themselves hastily in kirtle and caltab, 
and away they would go to aee the tourney. Besides thM, 
the men of the Black Wateh, effio^rsi and rank and file, (lor 
the^ were but little distinguished en their own hills,) taking 
an immediate interest in a trial like tbia, flocked in hun- 
dreds down the valley of Olenlyon, and the £arl faitoaelf was 
really astonished when he observed the bands of the QmH 
who crowded the long avenues of the delightful pleasnlre^ 
grounds of Taymooth. 

The appointed hour now drew nigh, and a crowd already 
waited at the place named, such as never before bad been 
aeen under the hoary walls of Balloeh castle. The ^t 
choaen was a green hollow, nearly circular; ^r overlooking 
it was a series of those graduaJ undulations which makestiw 
grounds of Tay mouth valley so picturesque; and, (m thee^ 
positesido, roae a loW| crescent-shaped knoll, on the top of 
which the Earl had erected a large old-Aahwned marque 
tent, w)iich Mr. Trotter had unrolled fhomsemeof the lum- 
ber rooms of the castle, and which, with a flag Ifyhiigai^ 
to|^ and many polea and propa to keep it in Am, now mode 
qaita a nictureaqae and ahowy^olHeet Wkhin the ample 
area of tnis erecUen, seats wf re placed, as Mr. Tnotter aaid. 
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ftr the aooenmodnkionftBd conforiof flie fualiff^-the Jidias 
Uiag i&teaded to wX in fcont; nid tbe iiii^r^iDo» in hiS' 
thooghtfiilnesai had canaed aln laUoa to be pkood withhiy 
ajMi aeveral oMier comforts to be in rcadiaeii^ which, when 
801 befi>re thooe ihr whom they were ifilraded,.were very 
much calcaiated to set raootbs a watering; and to incieaae 
that envy* as weU ae adiMnitien^ with which the Jioh end 
great ere nateraliy regarded by their iQferior& 

NuoboffB were yet floehieg down the avenHoa to join the 
crowd already aMemhled rooad the opot, when a oplendid 
array was eeee to iBSue (foai the great entrance of the ca»* 
tie. The saaie enormity of hoop and head^dreas which had 
exeited Heetor*s wonder on the diqr before, now excited the 
same in OMiny a hreasti who witnessed, for the first time, ao 
much personal graadenr. The aristocratic assemblage was 
now much larger than it had been on the day before. On 
the pnesent occasion, every one, except those we have aftei^ 
wards to mentioo, who, at the time, were entertained at the 
castle» waUced in the train of the Lowland loids, md otheie 
who were near the pcnso of the Earl himself, and who paid 
theii cserenohlptts gallantries to the ladt^a. Among the 
train appeared, with little good taste, the challenging odBk« 
biLtant, the Hon. MK^rombie hiowelf, who^ widsi mneh of that 
arrogant roughness of manner, ao often the effiitt of a sense* 
Isss confidence' in mere birth, ehose to (day the cfaampioo 
and tbe hero of the day. hefts e the ladiei^ end nltimalM ti| 
show himself to the speetateie, proriento ta the errival ot nin 
opponent, in a way which, while st certainty pHMored him 
some hackememong the men^igrno means prepossessed the 
jkietter, or the ihmaie» pan eftbo aediebcein^his favenr. . 

By way, however, of lecomnaending himself by the ap^ 
propriateness of his eostmne, AfHyrombie had armyed him- 
self in the drees of the hill s ■ a b ort tartan .eoat, philebeg 
and aU, and strode aboat on tbeswairf, with his broadsntord. 
endev hisnrm, very mnoh at leant to hie own satisihotknk: 
in spite, however, of the eneominms that havd been paHsd 
npon the Craelic eosUime, it is not Id he denied, that npdn 
same men it does look ahominably ilL. TheHenL IKItDm- 
bie waa a. short, breadende figere, whose persmi, thonffh* 
iU-fi>rroed and hooy, here the indication of e(reat etrengtn, 
and his face had the appearanee of good Highland detirmi^' 
nation. Bni his broad Mack fentMve%end the aged expres- 
sion of hta countenance, although he wan not more than five" 
and<rtwenty, looked pecoliaily ill under the flat Highland- 
bonnet; the green tartan of.Us idiort-tailed, leng^mdied 
0oat» sali ae eograeeli^y as posaibba upon hieequat i^pme 
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Qgare, aad b& laife Icneds, however bhtmnfi ted now of 
coarse left in pmris nMiutraIibu9, to be- more approprmte 
wilh the ueue), fiirnishing on the ehm of a very dark muHf * 
appeared beneath hm thick-piaited^iit, with a» efibet whieh, 
e? en in the eyea of the nonntatn tedk% was &r from eitJier 
I^euant ordelicate. 

. A feeling of cbolness, if not of dinppointmeiyt, ran tbrongh 
, the crowd on the appearance in ^e area of thia doughty 
chAllonger, and many of the taH-hamlsonie HtghlandevB of 
the Black Watch, standing around on ^le knoUs* ooutd 
haidJy suppresa their imeering . remarka, aa he atrutted 
about, watting ^ hia adversary^ ** ad proiid and prichied up 
a^ a piper'e cock,*' as they said, and certainly koking in all 
the races round with conscious bravery, and as eonscbiui 
gentility. • 

t'* Is that your chionpionl" said a My, enthusiastic fbr 
Gaelic braveryv to her husband in the crowd. ^ He may be 
ol^ gentry, orlie may be no; font I would just like to see him 
tfysted heie.wi' sergeant M^Leod a' the Black Watch, if 
theaei^geant'Wadoa tirl the rings off hi« gentle ^ngen, or 
at Jeast gar him look less like a peacocl^ u June, Pm sair 
ratstaen.'' 

^ And 80 ye are mistaen, Jaimet,'' replied the hosbaad ai 
the-lady, in the.proiter spirit of malriihonial contradictioD f > 
*'ao are ye mistaen, Ibr^ besidds his j^reat strength, which 
anvn ae might aee hot a silly woman, wna the fiime of Lord 
Idbbbrton's son Weel known, far and near^ for a swordsman 
that'snot to be equalled, may be frae ^nff to Bteadalbane ? 
Hold your tongue, woman, apd dinna gie your hav^ral opi* 
nion opoD what yuu Jmow nothing utiWU But heia*0 the 
tedierane." 

A buzz among the crowd announced the apprtMich of those 
w|io now began to be impatiently looked for^ and an open- 
ing being made, a small party, in firint of which the portly 
pennns of Glenmore and the laiad of Whinhills were most 
oooipicuousy between whom walked a^;3rottthful figure, 
whose dress indicated his important stifioii, at least ia the 
eventa of the? Vnorniog. These peman-^ves were followed 
by a e6nsiderabie body of Breadalbasw and Athol men, who 
fttiaedtlie'taMs of the chiefii^ in Whose train they noWtaain 
duty bound, walked to the triaL 

When! Hector stepped into the area appoinled for the 
combat, a bnaz of aurprise, in all, mii^led with admiratioii 
in soBie^ and doubt in others, made him at once an object of 
the highest! interest to the multitude, 6ven independent of 
thetvrt: in which lie wai abont to ^ngige. A mere atrip* 
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ling compftmd to the otli^r, thoagfa tall aii4 er^ athletic for 
hid years, hUi fine yoathfur &ce, comp^eratively slim figure, 
and graceful, if not gallant bearing, formed a contrast as 
strong as well co^ld he conceived, i^tween himself and bis 
thick, sturdy, swagfgerlng opponent ThisVas made «t91' 
more apparent, as, led forward between Cllenmore and the 
other laird, bur youth was intnidaQed^ fbr the ifiret time, taf 
the Honourable M'Crombie ; fbr when they stood opposite 
to each other, and moving oflT his bonrnet, our youth grace* 
fully saluted him whem he was aboiit to engiige, his hand*' 
some prominent features, bold sparkling eyes, and the tbtck* 
curled locks of shining auburn, whrch Chis action dTsplayed, 
made the other's dark, haughty, elderly lo6k-*his black 
broad features, and square Lowlapd wig, which 'the ftishfoit 
of the time compelled his h<inour to Wear, bqt upon whieh^^ 
the Highland bonqet sit with an effect thatVas positireiy' 
vile — ^to form altogether, an opposite to oiir hero, as cbm*' 
piete as if it had been a matter of paiiis-taking invention. ' 

The attdntion to appearances, ot the importance of whtcH 
Hector was not insensible, and'in which he was eagerly se-' 
tended in the interval by the fl^vaats within the caetle, 
had certainly not been thrown away on the present occasiQih 
Since the time of his original entrance into Perth, he had 
never worn the kilt, and delicacy, as w^ as habit, forbade' 
the adoption of it on a. day like this. *the trews^'thereibfe, 
or rather barred and dicej trousers, of the red^ and white 
tartan, clothed his limbs; which, ^th w^ite silk hose an^ 
j^mall buckles in his shoes, looked exce^didgly handsome on' 
A well-formed youth. , His waistcoat was of scarlet clethv 
-edged with yellow, he having posittively rejected em- 
broidery; and, modestly considering the uncertainty of hia 
birth, it yiras with spme diftcuky that Glenmore could even 
«fet him ^b assume the double cock's feather in his bonnet, 
by the argfument that he could not stand. before such ah op* 
ponent witboijit wearlteg the assumed badge cf a gentlema«^ 

But it was upon bis upper garment — which, in some M^ 
spects, mio^ht be merely styled a jacket*-i-lhat, th« plo-i 
tiiresque distinction of Hector^s costume chiefly depeneed^ 
Formed of light bluo cloth, and fitted dose to liis< shape, yet 
trimmed all round with a variegated edging of otter-ekth 
fur, it seemed to bear a medmm tetweeii the Highlaiid My^ 
XiOwIand styles of costume; bi^t thiji 6le6ve8 being slftsh4Nrei# 
aivided a considerable way up, and inside the arms, the §11(98 
<Jf the open parts thickly ornamented wi^h bell button^ 9oA 
the open fnierval filled up with pink satm, arid hooked ^etfj^ 
t»y aoti(|uersh9ped claspSj^gave it the appearance i^flrCjIfti* 
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pqiind of the Pbli^ jerkin and the English slaehed doablet 
oJTthe olden time. 

How this garment had been made to assonie so pictti* 
resque an.appearanoe, tt is unimportant to tell, excepting to 
hinC that fiir several aif its more elaborate ornaments, as well 
a% probably, its eeneral style, he wa& mainly indebted to a 
certain damsel of the castle hfiving sot her hands over it— 
namely, she whom Mr. Trotter had designated as " the for- 
ward primped-up lassie," who waited in an especial manner 
npoD the Lady Helen Ruthven. In truth* previous to the 
jerkin being 4»rrled by Trotter, to whom it was originally 
in trusted, to Mary Morrison, the damsel in question, a con- 
versation respecting our youth had taken place between her- 
flj^lf and her mistress, in which, although it consisted only of 
a few delicately expressed inquiries, the young lady let out 
more sentiments of interest concerning him and the forth- 
coming combat than she had intended; and while the girl 
was^ of course, no way surprised at a feeling so natural to- 
wards one of Hector's appeasance, it afforded her a cue to 
do whatever she could to make that appearance as interest- 
ingas possible in her lady*s eyes. 

This handaome garment, however, surmounted by a sash 
or belt of dark ^reen silk, which crossed his breast from his 
ahoalder, in place of the more cumbrous plaid, and into 
which his broadsword was fixed, together with the trews on 
kis limbs, an^ a wide crowned bonnet set smartly on his 
qurled hair, a few stroams of riband hanging over his ex- 
pcpdd ear, niade him altogether a figure at which all present 
ejqvressed their highest i^ miration. In this sen^im^nt even 
those concurred, who^ from various indications of strength 
and^eers, &c., were quite decided in anticipating the victory 
^r his opponent But of all the assembk^ multitude who 
noWiff&xed upon the youjhful competitor ibr fame, there was 
pne heart among the aristocratic company within the tent, 
which leaped in admiration on the first buzz of the crowd at 
bit appearance, aiid which, partly from an involuntary par- 
tiality, (at least fi>r t)ie mpipent,} and partly from a disji^usted 
feeling towards his adversarv, now trembled with anxiety fi>r 
tbejov^t of the day. We had almost forgotten to mention, 
bsiides his other accoutrements^ our youth carried on his 
Wft-VB), as well as his opponent, a small round target made 
ofliard wood and covered with strong bulPs hide, which be- 
iog ftodded round the edges and in the centre with^.the aa- 
tiyie ornaments of polished brass, had a warlike as well se 
gay appearance. ^, 

But the chief admiration 9fi interest which Hector*s ap- 
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peamnee and bearing^ had already procured for him, waa 
amoil£^ the quality company within the marque, and the 
kdiea in particular, — always the best judges of what is taste- 
ful in the exterior, and the most ready in perceiving indica^' 
tx>ns t>f intelligence, and among whom, moreover, the ho-^ 
floatable gentleman had as yet made few friends, — were loud 
in their praises of oiir young hero; but, to the Involuntary 
concern of one eager listener, they seemed ftir more anxious 
for, than sanguine of) his success against so powerful an anV 
tagonist The lords and gentlemen, taken quite by surprise 
by the appearance of a stranger, of whose presence in the 
castle they had hitherto taxen no notice, were yet, tb 
the dismay of Helen, from their knowledge of Crombie's 
swordsmanship, still more decided in their opinions in the 
latter's &v6ur. To show, however, his respect for our youth, 
as well as testify his interest in the trial, the Earl himself 
rose, and descending into the area beneath, addressed a fbw 
words to Gtenmore, who, along with another Highland gen« 
tleman, whom hia lordship called figom the tent, was appointed^ 
umpire of the trial combat. All being now considered ready, 
no other ceremon;^ was thought neceissary, than that, in de- 
:fitult of trumpets to sound the charge, the Earl's pipnr, then 
in attendance, joined with another from the Black Watch, 
idso on the gjround, should set their instruments in order, 
and blow up a short and a pithy blast_befitting the occasion. 
At the first '*skreed" of their popular music,^ which 
floundecl over the hea^ls of the people froch the knoll where 
the maique stood, and whose loud echo was sent back upon 
the ear firom the ancient Walls of old Ballocb^ the whole 
people of the assembly began to eock their ears in High- 
land enthusiasm, and every man present who had a dlaymore 
by his side, seemed ready himself to spring into the arena. 
** He'll do yet! he'll do yet J*' cried the thin voice of the 
ma^r-domo, to another half-gentleman like himself, as, 
standing under the tent, he watched the kindling of Hec- 
tor's eye. ** fve wagered ten ffowd guineas on his head I 
and I see he'll do vet It's no that I'm ibared for the penny 
siller, but it would spite me to the bone to see that bonnie 
yonng lad, that the lady has fa'en in love Wi', o'ercome and 
adronted wi' that haughty LoWlander. Deevil a bit but his 
honour is an ugly creature, although he be of quality. If it 
waana that he's of gentles' bluid, and the born son of a LpW- 
jand lord, add Nanze Mowat, the tinkler's widow, jias a 
son that ii a perfect prince to him." 

With regaird to Hector, who now stood ready fbr the trial, 
U knot to he denied, that all this preparation, and the nCh 



liminity of the ifcesence of saeh a naltitude, to wiUiefti et* 
toTts of fikili which never before had been shown io public, 
had their effect both upon his nerves and hjs native modesty* 
to increase his own anxiety as to the result of the contest. 
Had Glenmore considered well what human nature was, he 
would have paused before he pu^ the feelings and presence 
of mind of so mere a youtli to a test so severe, as risking hia 
reputation and, perhaps, his whole after fortune, upon a trial, 
where so many eyes were upon him,^that their very number 
and the importance of the opinions of his witnesses, with 
the solicitude he must feel in consequence, might unnerve 
his arm and take the quickness from his eye, and be pro- 
ductive of naught but defeat and misfortune. That Glen* 
more himself felt this, when it was too late, was evident 
from the anxiety with which he watched the countenance 
of Hector, ^nd the eagerness with which he conveyed to 
him his instructions and e;^hortatiG^s. Had he known what 
was passing kt the vouth*s bosom, m reference in particular 
to one who watched his bearing with the most intense soli* 
citude, he would have perhaps felt still greater anxiety as 
to the result of the day V trial. 

The last blast of the stirring piobrachd was now nearly 
l^own. The two youths stood eagerly eyeing each other. The 
ladies within t^e tent participated more than any in the ge* 
oeral interest for Hector, and while the pipes were playing^ 
a gentleman behind wove a bushy crown of laurel, which it 
was axranged should be placed on the head of the victor, by 
the youngest lady present, Who that lady was, we need 
baroly tell v and !yh^n the arrangement was announced by 
the noble Earl to the young beauty of the circle, Helen 
Jluthven (ilmost fainted from unexpected agitation, at the 
additional concern this gave her in the coming event. 
, At length, the bagpipes ceased and the Earl giving a sign, 
the two young men stepped into the cejitre of the aren9» 
Tb^re was il firmness in the manner, and a oon^dence m 
the Ippk of both, which was exceedingly gratifying ^o the 
opposing parties, who bad formed their expectations of vic- 
tory for the combatants respectively, \ A profound silence 
now reigned, ov^;: the whole assemblage, as tbe swords of 
the young jpoeu crossed each other, and eye began tp watch 
eye with tnat intensity of perception, and quickness of iiv 
ference and effort, that makes the skill, and gives the suc« 
cess, in a trial like tlie present 

Two minutes or less of this, preliqrjinary play, served to 
«bow the skilful. among those who wiUiessed % ^hat^ the 
«tyl« of combat of the two youths was materially di^renU 
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and as lioCh styles had tfielr dtfTendere tLXbadg die Higlikiid 
aWOfd^eil around, this Circumstance add^ much to the 
interest of the occasion. To it, however, they went, Mdih 
an earnestness every instaht ihcr^iuitig ; and now the 
swords flashed in the aflernbon-s sun, their targets rung 
iliore loudly with the short skilful strokes, and the youths 
more fW^quently changed their positions lit the circle. 

It flow began to tc perceived nibre distinctly in what 
the respective superiority of the confi^batants consisted ; and,' 
to the farther consternation of her who, with .breathless 
anxiety, watched every motion of both, while she held the 
laurel crown for the head of the victor, she heard it g^e- 
rdly agreed by those within hearing, that CrombiVs ^node 
ef fighting, aided by his great strength of muscle, would 
nltimately be successful. Yet, bow they could concludis 
Ibis, she could not conceive ; for every motion of Hector's 
bespoke such self-possession, and such command of his 
weapon*, and withal, such a watchful perception of his ad- 
versary *s intentions, that she and the ladies around her, 
anticipated -nothing for him but certain victory. But the 
handsonie face and figure of Hector, and the necessary par* 
tmlity that they created, had entirely carried away what 
judgment they could have ori such a matter, while, by th^ 
men near, who deceived themselves with no such fbefings, 
his style was considered too highly scientific, too jplayral, 
mA even too; elegant, for the forward braggadocia, but 
imposing manner and heavy swinging blows of his sturdy 

epponent 

The parties had now tacitly snipped « few moments to 
rest, and they stood in the centre, leaning slightly on their 
swords, and anxiously eyeing each other and the company, 
as if -taking breath for a more serious and more decisive 
onset ; for so well did they iseem to be matched, after all, 
that the last heafh^d arisen in intensity towards its close, 
1^ the rapid risings of bravura music, without either 
party having gained apparently the slightest advantage. 
Ftoai the loud- acclamations, however, in commendatioB of 
Hector, from «very part of the crowd, not onlyibr hisap-' 
pearancej but for the unexpected science he had displayed,' 
It was evident that our hero had greatly gained ground in 
the opinion of the audience. Another scream of the bag- 
pipes seconded the impatience of the people, and to it our 
combatants went for the ultimate trial, as if determined to 
end the contest with little loss of time. Crombie went in 
upon Aiir youlii with looks of vengeance, and dbvious evK» 
dence of secret mortification at the unexpected skill and 



igility tibat ke feond in hk offKment; wbQe Heqtor iMild 
hUB at bay with IhQ same coolnese as formerly, and with an 
•vident increase of manly coofidence. 

The general scene of this encounter now presented t^ 
the admiring audience in the tent a pierfect picture. The 
opposite declivitiee, thronged, to a coasiderable distai^oip^ 
with Highlanders, of ^rious ranks, with a thin sprinkling 
of women intermixed, and a few vehicles and horses on Hie 
exterior flanks, presented an imposing and amphitheaU^ical 
appearance; for those in the front having seated themselvet 
on the sward, to allow of the othem seeing over their 
heads, the whole, notwithstanding their eager interest in 
what was going forward^ stood perfectly at rest, ^nd thiw 
Ihe arena, was k«pt clear without the s%hteet confusioBi, 
But it was the active combatatits who struggled within th«i 
<;ircle, upon whom every eye was intensely fixed, and whof 
nontra^ted as they were in figure and costume, preeented, 
of course, the moat interesting part of tlie pictuc^. Anir 
mated as he was in the eagerness of the encounter, of Hec^ 
tor it was remarlc^d, particularly \^ the females, that, merely 
in the artless freedom of nature, his ^tripling figure eniforro*' 
Ijf presented attitudes of the most perfect grace, and occar 
fiUMially some vy^hich fvou}d have charmed i^ sculptor* even 
still more« perhapfi^ |ban they did the aristocratic perpQDfr> 
ges within the mnMj^e. 

JButthaatniggle waanow becoming rapidly too eerioue 
eren for remarka like these; for the object being to cat e^ 
with the sword some slight jportion of the dress, or at meat 
tie tooeh lightly some part oriM body, to show by infeteiiee 
a reserved power over life itself, and every attempt of thia 
sort being skilfhlly met by the sword and sliield of HeetOTi 
Crombie'B dark eyes began to flash with a maligpant aeowl 
of disappointment; provocation upon provocation seemed to 
have turned the trial of skill to a Berioua combat^ a^ 
strokes began to be given, and lun^ to be made, whieh. 
looked extremely like a mutual eSbrt fbr life. or death. 
The assembled company were so talien by serprise at this 
change, that no one had the power to utter an exchimatioo, 
until a sudden spring of Crombie, and an attempt to grapple, 
obliged Heotor to avoid a mortal thrust by quickly dropping 
on one knee. 

A wild shout now burst from the people, unable to intert. 
fMret the meanii^ of .this movement in any other way than, 
ea ** victory for ihe philebeg,'' and the ory that was raised 
throughout the multitude, smote to the heart of the fiiir 
epectatrees in the tent, with the painful meaningt that bo 
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whdtn 4alie watcli^ to intcfMly had sofibred adefbat When 
Hkw MiW biDi springr to bis feet, however, and turning his 
licoe'to the Earl and hia friends, hold up his sword in \he 
air, as if appealing tdr his not^le audience, while shouts of 
'♦Alsei play!" and "The brave youth in the trews!'* 
^npKrBdd the first mistakeif niurmurs; h^r blood returned 
wMi BO sudden a revorlsiotf/ of such deHght and admiration, 
tfaKt rile Was hardly able to support herself on her seat. 

^ A|gain, again 1 spare him not!" shotrted the crowd, and 
wi^OQt waiting tor a word ffprn the aistonish^ umpires, 
Hector, now in earnest, sprang iipon his adversary^ A few 
passes mere showed the mastery that otir liero was obtain- 
iing, boUi over the weapon and the spirit of his adversary. 
Crotnbie now fought with a wild malignity that became 
quite reeklesB, but his despairing energy beiprg^ still irnsuc- 
cessful, he found himself, after a few vigorous eflbrts, obliged 
to assume the defensive, which was by no means his forte, 
lUid Hector now pressed him ronnd the arena in a style^ 
which elicited loud, almost tumultuous, shouts of applduse. 
While'doing this, the animated eye of Hector seemed fre* 
^uently to glance to a large cockade of scarlet riband, 
which, with consistent taste, the honourable young man 
had stuck on the side of his bonnet, just over ftis right ear. 
While Crombie'S arm was now extended in almost power- 
len defence, Hector, watching his opportunity, with a 
dean stroke, cut this ornament from its places upon which 
a shout was set up that the contest was gained ; but Crom- 
bie, with glaring eyes and clenched teeth, still continuing 
his eflbrte fof one cut at his adversary, a cry from several 
voices of " Let him have it ! give hitn the steel !" imbold- 
ened Hector to another aim, and avoiding d blow of the ex- 
^ asperated young man, he returned its intention by a dexte- 
rous touch of his point at the inside Joint of Crombie's 
shoulder. This was the last thrust he was required to 
make. The sword fell powerless from the hand of him of 
the p^ilebeg, while shouts of victory deafenecP the ears of 
the bystanders. ' 

During these latter eflbrts, the anxiety of Helen was 
wound up to such ft pitch, that the sight left her eyes, and 
her ears were insensible to whom the shout of victory real- 
ly applied. When she sawi however, our youth of the 
doublet and trews come forward, sword in hand, between 
the portly iSgures of Glenmore and the other Highland 
gentlemen, who had bow entered the arena, aua bow- 
mg eraeefVilly to the company in the tent, draw near to 
heraSf, the mm left her eyet, a tuinult of emotion raiftied 
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t^e blood into ber cheeks, and by the time he had knek be- 
fore her, the graceful tact and presence of mind, inaeparabte 
~ ^m the high-bred female character, when called to [^y a 
conspicuous part, came fully to her aid. 

The feelings of pride and triumoh which phone in Hec- 
tor's eyes, as be looked op in the blushing fiice of the;noUe 
maiden, and which also swelled in her b(^m» as she^placed 
the laurel crown on his head, need not be madp a matter of 
vertMil description. The scene was so new to. the simple 
people of the hills, and waa^n reality so accordant to their 
constitutional admiration eP^ravery and beauty, that they 
caught its spirit with Characteristic enthusiasm^ and me 
crowning act of this interesting day, taking place in 9udi 
dignified and respected presence, was followed by such 
shouts of exulting'applause, as made the whole valley ring 
from Kin more to Fiolarig. 

The piper of Balloch, or of Glenljrbn, or of any other spot 
on these hills, never being tUe Uist man oa any oooaaioii, 
soon proclaimed his own presence, as well as the recent * 
victory, by the deafening skirl of pipe and drone, ia which 
he was instantly joined by several others from the Black 
Watch, whbj blowing the wind into their bags, blew up 
such a blasts whUe *' the quality *' began to move from the 
field, as made ola Balloch castle almost dance with the^in, 
or at least caused it to sing-^if prolonged and picturesque 
echoes, which turned the l^gpffip skirl into real nmisicv 
might be considered poetically Vocal. : A proud man was 
Glen more this day. A merry Andrew was Andrew Trotter, 
the chief butler, provider, general manager, and ten-guinea 
winner on this solemn occasion. ** Such a day,*' he said^ 
"had never been seen in Taymouth valley, since. the one 
that the auld Earl came of age, when Uiirteen bunder Hi|;b- 
landmen played the sword and eat the feast beneath the 
walls, and the red'Wine ran in the very gutters of Balloch 
castle." ♦ 

It was wWi feelings, such^ as youth, and love, and .the 
sense of native ambition, and pride hitherto humbled, and 
hopes hith€»rto depressed, only can know, that Hector 
Monro, wearing a crown of classic laurel, and by this one 
act elevated to the companionship of those by whom be bad ' 
never before been noticed, joined the gay company ; and 
proceeding on with it, amidst the gaze of hundreds, and the 
general buzz of admiration, entered with the Earl and bis 

Suests the front portals of the castle. . Bowing to the high 
. aqnep, who now were delighted to return their icottdescend- 
inir courtesies to the stripling victoJTi with what ipt)A^ our 



hero ajacetkl^ the front stair of the matiskm^^-^veli then 
called great — bat which has since been replaced in the mo* 
dern castle, by a staircase which is justly the admiration of 
all that part of Scotland^ 

What a gratifying thing is honour, when it comes after 
humiliation! What a marvellous thing is position, which 
at once changes a man into another being, or, like the me-^ 
tempsichosi^of the east^ tranSmigi^tes iuto the body a new 
soul, which It never knev^ before ! When our hero reached 
the drawing-room— we give the apartment a modem name 
to make ourselves understood-^ though modestly removing 
the bays from his head, he drew liiroaelf up to a height 
which nature never before bad given bim, &nd seemed to 
breathe an air, which at the moment he thought congenial 
to him, because exclusively reserved for the respiration of 
aristocracy. 

It is the way of the world al way* to delight to honour, or 
delight to contemn. Hector was now (he deserved it, it is 
true, in some degree) in the position of the man whom the 
world delighteth to honour. Honour now poured upon him, 
for it was the fashion of the hour, and condescension ex-, 
ceeded condescension. And he was grateful — like a youths 
ftil simpleton, to be gratefbl to people for pleasing them* 
selves— and poured out his acknowledgments in good set 
terms; and the listeners were gratified, hecause men de- 
light to'be praised for virtues to which they have no claim ; 
nid the world seemed a new world to hijn, as in reality it 
was at the moment. But time, that pleases some, tries all, 
and s&Jbe found it 

There was one heart, however, that could reciprocate hia 
feelings^ erroneous as might be the origin of them, in this 
hour of elevation, and whose eye, although he did not know 
it, kindled to his, as they sat at meat, and as' the major-domo 
Idmself waited behind both, and thought himself'^ a grfeat 
man "even fbr that same." But "the forms of s^iety," 
that excellent artifice for spoiling human nature, kept them, 
still more than ever, distant and distinct; and afler a night 
of dissipation, to which he was little accustomed, and which 
in reality he did not enjoy, our hero laid his head at last on 
his pillow, with a confused feeling of mixed triumph- and 
regret, which referred him rather to to-morrow than to-day, 
for that happiness which still seems to elude the pursuer. 
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CHAPTER XVIII; 



Mbw I see 
The mystery of your loneline«. , 



CHANoiiio our scene, in order to elucidate corresponding 
events in our story, it was about this period that a stout 
i^thletic genUeman dismounted from his horse at the f mall 
gate which fronted one of the old-fashioned mansions in that 
part of London, now called Long Acre, which was then 
esteemed somewhat in the country, and belonged to the 
court end of tho town. The stranger we speak of, pro- 
ceeded to lift a huge brass .figure, tearing a fanciful re- 
semblance to the inverted stock of a cannon, which served 
for. a knocker to the broad oaken door of the building, on * 
one of the panels of which was raised an oval plate of the 
same metal, which informed the passer-by, that *^ General 
Sir George Lament" was the present mhabitant of the 
mansion. 

*< Is the general at homel" Inquired the stranger, of the 
old man who opened the door, and who stood at the entrance 
in all the pomp of office, with riband knots at his knees^ and 
his head bewigged like a common council mtfn. 

The man replied in the affirmative, recognising well the 
stranger, but informing him, withal, that the generaPs plea- 
sure must be ascertained before he could venture to admit 
him. A few minutes* quarantine passed in the oaken par- 
lour below, which seemed also to serve partly as a library, 
being well furnislied with books of the old seat of war, and 
vigorous prints of the famous battles of Ramillies, Blenheim, 
and Malplaquet, served to give time to adjust the prelimi- 
naries of the entree, and the gentleman was ushered through 
a richly ornamented lobby into a small wainscoted room, 
whose single window of various-coloured glass looked into 
a plain green plot of ground behind the mansion. 

The bluff ease of the stranger was almost converted into 
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nwe, as, Gastiog* his eyes round the apartment, they fell on 
the pale thin -features, and venerably dignified look of Ge- 
neral Lamont, who, dressed with the clean care of an old 
soldier — his snowy wig, neatly curled above^his ears, his 
sUk bag tastefally arranged behind his neck, and a neat, yet 
modest embroidery, edging his plamb-coloured dressj-^rose 
slowly from his high-backed chair to receive his old ac- 
quaintance. * 

*' Mr. Hoskins, yon are welcome,** he said, patting a long 
white hand into the capacious grasp of the squire, the Brus- 
sels lace hanging over the thin fingei^ *of the former with 
an eflect that seemed almost ominous of mortality. '* You 
see I have been without this morning," he added, adjusting 
the small sword which troubled him in rising, " but it is lit- 
tle I go abroad of late."' 

■** I should scarcely have^ known you, Sir Greotge," said 
the squire, looking compassionately in the pale countenance 
iofllle general, '*you have altered so much since we last 
met." 

'^^e seated, sir, be seated," was all that the baronet an- 
swered, with an imjuitient wave of the hand. 

The two sat fer a few moments in silence, while Mr. 
Hoskins cast his eyes round the apartment There appear^ 
nothing peculiar about it, on the first look, unless it might 
be the sombre hue that the light itself partook o( as it 
Streamed (Hmly through the stained S^ffsre en the glass of 
the window, upon the black shining oak of the widls, and 
barely showed a few <Hd-fashioned fusees and sabres, that 
iserved, peiiiaps, to ornament them. A solitary bust of 
the first Chains, with the usual expression of the unfbrtu* 
nate monarches fkce, seemed to regard with a loiok of cha- 
racteristie melancholy, the vaunted wisdom of this world, 
contained in the few rows of dusty books which occupied a 
recess immediately opposite to it Above the grotesquely 
carved chimney-piece, and within an oaken panel carved 
with equal elaboration round the edges, hung a single por- 
trait But that— it was a lady— was worthy to be the 
kpHseheld divinity, wbieh made sacred this impressive 
apartment 

After a few words of brief mutual inquiry, the two friends 
relapsed again into a silence, which seemed forced upon the 
visiter entirely by the awe with which his friend impressed 
him, and was- evidently by no means courted by himself. 

•• I have* been travelling sincel saw you last, general,** 
said thejgqaire, unwilling to hear the buiideAQf thissileoce^ 
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*' I hftve heeq, ^y^ t^ tl^ i»||)ie)rjnpet pait of four own 

'*And wbatlvive jaU ^enr-^wd what heard 1^ said the 
l^eneral* cyniqallvirasif he expected a corxeapondin|^ reply. 

<' I can s(^cely tell you,*^ ^id the other, replying very 
Xauch lUse a traveller. 

'' Put down the items, for conversajtion's eake, and add 
them up, Matthew," said the general ; v^ what will be the 
jum of all the travail of spirit that you may have observed 
amooff men, whieh prevents th&m from enjoying even Ihe 
jSnviahle pleasures 6i indolence? Put down, then, the sum 
of all the desires in the world Ihajt frets itself ia vain, and 
all the care that turns men^s heads gray^*' 

^ The sum of k aU, general," said Uie squire, bluntly, '* ^oa 
may designate, if you please, by that querulous appellation 
which the old king with the many wives has made to pass 
Wto a proverb,-/lmt the sum of it is, th^ all these things 
are the conditions and the occupations ofour existence^ and 
there is much happiness, after all, mixed through it. NaVy 
9ir George, you need not look incredulous and cynical, 
for there is a pleasure even in the melancholy in which you 
seem to take solace; which* thoqigh of a gloomy and some- 
what morbid sort, is only a peculi^ and specific modific«i» 
tio^ of such happiness as humai^ beings are capable of on^ 
joying*" 

** Th^ l^lQSQpby is growing upon yoa with the i^e, Mat* 
tbew," said the genenj, with a slight smile, ^* and I am glad 
to see it You say I am altered since we last met: that is 
V?ry likely,"— «nd throwing himself back on bis chair, h» 
gave a look up to the portrait above the mantel-pieoe. 

** You are altered, general, to my astonidiment," said bi9 
visiter ; ** ptge seems to come upon you at a gallop, and yet 
you are hut little above fifty." 

'* You are a blqnt man, Matthew— as blunt and careleas 
in your addresii as ever ; healthy in body and sound in mind, 
as you always wor^," ho lidded^ with a look over the stoat 
pepiBon of the other that wi« almost envious; ^ and yet I 
would not ohooae such as you ibr a physician, fkr less &r a 
mental counsellor," 

" Why, general, why— if I had the knowledge of the 
physician in addition to that which I have of yoor cha* 
HWtorl" ^ , 

** Does the question roquire an answer? How tisa men 
of diilferent mPOtal constitutions and diflbrent cf^^pOrienee, 
jtidfe correctly of each otber'a situattona and fefsUngp 1 Pa 



^f0a not see that it 9 the robust man presuming to Judge of 
the valetudinarian— the coarse and brutal, of the renpedand 
intelligent — ^tlie rich and full, of the poor and depressed-^ 
the powerful, of him that has no friend — that it is all Uiis 
inadequate and presumptuous judgment that fills the world 
with error and injustice ?" 

** That ia a view of the matter that deserves great weight, 
no doubtf general,'* said the squire, struck with the ob- 
servation. *' But yet, as all feelings tend to extremes, it 
may be useful that different characters should often meet 
and. communicate, that they may form a sort of antidote to 
each other." 

*^ ***Right, Slattbe.w, and sensibly observed; and this is a 
^ood reason why scich as you and I should not fall out of ac- 
quaintance, as you <8eem to threaten of late. But the pith * 
of the observation consists in this, that with a sound mind and 
^somewhat rolustidds body, you have also a reasonable soul, 
as^e good book says, and no disposition to become a bigot, 
even in feeling, for all your limited experience. So, though 
likes generally draw towards each other, from the common 
sympathies of conflicting opinions, there is no reason why you 
and I should fly each other's society.'' 

I take your reproof kindly, and feel even flattered by it,^ 
said the squire, drawing forward his chair; *' so I propnise you 
to ofllend less in future. But, in truth, I have been wander- 
ing about the island of late, while ,-here I jGnd you still in ^ 
the same spot, and as melancholy, and apparently fully as 
^secluded, as ever." 

*' It is my way^ Matthew* — what would you have me' to 
say?" said the general, as he laid himself back, and again 
threw a melancholy glance towards the portrait ** I have 
seen enough of the world in my time, and have no taste far 
rambling now, although Ixannot say that I am particularly 
happy at home,^et have hardly strength to leave it;" and 
the portrait agam was the ot^jecit of his jibetracted eontem- 
plation. 

"You have property in Scotland, general, I think I have 
Jieard you say? Though the feat is not a very common one, 
for an Englishman to go so far north, I have had great 
^Ueasure in visiting that part of the kingdom of late. Might 
jiot your own health and spirits be improved by a journey 
Ihitherf 

" Did I tell you aught of my afiairs in Scotland, Mat- 
thew?" said Sir George, looking rather sharply at hb 
J&iend. 

" JFaith, jgeneral," said the squire, bluntly as usual, " yov 
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never were grniit^ of telliiifl^ Me imieh c^janf ft&irs, either 
in one place or another. This dbeenration I ahoold have no 
biiainees to inake^ did not vour iibnTersation with me imply 
considerable intimacy ahd mterciiange cf thought, and a con- 
stant reference to experience — an experience, moreover, on 
your part, the nature and efibcts of which I never coold (a- * 
thorn, simply for want of knowing in what it orecisely con- 
sisted. Yen speak accasiugly of my being nnane to enter into 
your ^elings. I admit it But how can I, when yon choose 
to hide from me thftt which it is most important ibr me to 
know. If my character is common-place, it is, at least, 
transparent In you I see abstractedness, dejection,..and a 
distaste to the world, which, not knowing the cause, I weuld^ 
call irrational and morbid. And yet, in all your feelings I 
am deeply interested, could I only speak to them with the 
information of a friend. My dear Sir George, is it left for 
me, with all my country clumsiness, to tell you, that there 
can be no real friendship where there is mystery 1** 
** Matthew, you are right — ^I see you are right !** said the 

general, edging nearer his chair;— ** and yet you know the 
eart is reluctant to tear open its old wounds, or haply to ex- 
pose its own weakness — for weakness is only another name 
for certain qualities of which we choose to be ashamed. Come, 
then, I will tell you — iwhat, after all, is no mystery, but is 
sufficient as a cause for my abiding misery of mind, f^ve- 
- and-twcnty years ago, I married one, such' as the common- 
place world does but seldom see. Why should I tell you of 
loveliness and grace 1 Upon the images of beauty human 
wit has been exhausted. To superior qualities of mind, no 
language can do justice. 
•* I was then a mere man of property, and would have been 
* an idler, like the rest, but that I was somewhat philosophic. 
On this account I did not much afiect common-place compa- 
ny, and looked for happiness on my own domestic hearth. 
My wife was more than man ought to expect — ^yet, what 
shall I tell you ? Whence spring the ever- varying dioots 
ofdiscontent ? You are a man of experience, Matthew. Two 
human beings, living constantly together, if no other being 
is promised to share their afibctions, begin to look strangely 
upon each other. Something comes into their minds indi- 
vidually, that they dare not express, however much they 
may love, yea, dote on one another. The affections of a 
wedded pair soon require another object, orobjects, common 
to both. If this object is long wantmg, the house is not as 
it should be. The family seems incomplete. There is 
■omething which the heart misses, and which yet the tongue 



fkrai hardly name. Yen see my meuiing— we had no diil* 
^ren. ^ 

^The sensitive and the thoughtful, as is well known,** 
eoBtinued the general, **have a thousand inlets to misery, 
of whieh the light-minded, or rather the mindless, have no 
idea*. 1^ home now began to become almost tiresome to 
me. I thought it even became so, at times, to Henrietta. ^ 
We took reftige in the hurry of society, and that made m 
still more unhappy. It is very certain that the excitements 
of company are very unfavourable to domestic enjoyments I 
do not say that Henrietta and I began to look coldly upon 
each other; but we were sometimes less cordial, and did 
say, at times, words that were calculated to stir up painfkl 
thoughts. Those whose happiness hangs on a hair are apt 
to be irritable. We difihred. We were discontented. And 
yet we were ashamed of the cause t>f our unhappiness. What 
will you havel I left my home and my lovely wife, and, 
with the kin^s commissioa in my pocket, went to join Marl- 
borough, in Flanders.** 

** ftay go on, Sir George.** 

*' Yon will excuse me, Mr. HoskinB,** said the general, 
with a look of sudden cunoeity ; " but I have observed you 
fix your eyes very strongly on that portrait above the chim- 
ney-piece. Have you any particular reason ?** 

**I know no particular reason, my dear sir,** said the 
squire, with natural surprise, ''only that, in admiring that 
fiice, it iust occurred to me, that, during my travels in Soot^ 
land, I have seen another that beare a very striking -resem- 
blance to it But your story is toe interesting to be intM>- 
rupted bv such a trivial coincidence.** 

** Well,- but just gratify my humour,*^ said (be geneni, 
with Some eagerness, ^and tell me^ before we go fhrther« 
whose fiuce you saw that was like that lady.** 

«Why, the incident is very simple,^ said the nuire, 
bluntly. ** It is now several years ago, that I had made my 
way north, Uirough poor, mean villages, and over blue and 
Mack hills, of which there is no scarcity in Scotland, until I 
got as fiir north as a town called Inverness. There is ro- 
mantic seenerv in the neighbourhood — at least, it is what 
the Scots call romantic, being green and mountainous^ 
though wild and steril to fHghtfblness, in some parts. Bat 
I had been rambling in the better part of it, near a shap^eas 
ruin on a hill, which the learned Highlanders of the nlaee 
ehooee to call Macbeth*s castle, when, on my return, 1 met 
y9'A some diflkuUy in finding my way across the fielda, aad 
knew not well what to da Upon this, a bey of the placi^ 
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le^g my embarnssmeDti lew acrait a Md^ and x>peiiitig 
to me a gate, of which I had not been aware, directed me, 
with a cievemefls that was almost English, into the town. 
My conscience smote me, as soon as I had parted from the 
' youth, that I had given him nothing for his little service ; 
for, although the Highlanders, are very proud as to taking 
money for a kindness to a stranger, I was pained tba^ I had 
sot tried to reward, by some trifie, so fine a youth. 

" The incident, however, was entirely for^^tten, when, on 
the evening of the following Sunday, return mg from another 
of my rambles, and again inquiring my way, the same boy 
answered me in good English. As I saw him walking moodi- 
ly alone in the outskirts of the town, taking him aside, and 
asking him a question or two, I gave him the trifle which I 
considered I owed him. If ever I saw gratitude expressed 
in a human face, it gleamed in the countenance of that in- 
telligent lad, when he touched the poor shilling that I put 
in hjs hand; and, by heaven 1 when he looked up at me by 
the dim light of the Inverness lamp, his boyish smile was bm 
like the expression of that beauteous portrait above the man- 
tel-piece, as if the lady, that seems now quite alive before 
us, had been the bom mother of the Highland youth." 

'* A very strange coincidence, indeed — ^very remarkable, 
truly,** said the general, rising and walking hastily across 
the room. "Yet such things i^o occur. A man like you, 
Mr. Hoskins, who travels about, must see mauy such resem* 
blancea; but they are merely accklental--«duplicates of 
ftces. Nature*s variety must stop somewhere.—- But did 
you ever see that lad a£a,in ?** 

"Never. He talked of going to the south, and I encou- 
raged him in the notion ^but, fearing to awaken the discon- 
tent so natural inthepoc(f, I said no more; and I had no 
sooner left him, than my conscience smote me again, know- 
ing, as I did, the poor Doy*s circumstances, and seeing, as I 
ffaw in his ^os, the wishes of his heart, that I had done no 
more to promote his humble fortune. But the occasion is 
{Mst, for ever, like many othori^ in which our selfishness, at 
the critical moment* tries to raise uj> an excuse for our in- 
humanity* But the natural thoughtlessness to the cases of 
others, of those who have abundance themselves, is, I feel, a 
poor scape-goat for sins, wherein, if there was * any virtue' to 
cause 'any praise,' there would be fopnd deep occasion for 
«u to * think of these things.* ** * 

"Your good /ccZing, my friend, like that which is very 
oammon, comes after the moment was let slip for acting-/^ 
0M the general^ in a strongly cynicfil tone; "and tin x^ 
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semblance that you saw to that portrait was as fanciful at 
your sympathy, 1 doubt not** 

*' You wrong me, sir,** said the squire, with imperturbable 
ffood temper. " I cannot forget the impression when I 
fook at that picture, and I only mentioned it by your own 
request** 

*' True, sir; but what age might the youth be dfl** 

**^ About sixteen, I should judge.** 

" About sixteen, say you ?** repeated the general, stopping 
short, ahd knitting his brews with sudden thought; *'yet 
it must be only one of those accidental resemblances that I 
sometimes fancy I myself see, and hardly worth dl this dis- 
cussion.*' 

*• Well, then, eenera}, jxray proceed with your tale.** 

** Not now, Matthew, if you please,** said the general, 
with his usual impatient wave of the hand. *^ Xou will 
excuse me. My nerves are not so strong as yours, and 
they have been disturbed, I know not how. Some other^ 
time sODn, we may resume the thread of this painful part oi 
fioy ^eeofid/snee.^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A lower place, note well. 
May make too mat an act; for learn this, Silius, 
Better leave undone, than by our deed acquire 
Too high a fame. 

SiLllSPXABLE. 



RnlTBiaMo again to Taymooth valley^:— On themominff 
following the trialof swordsmanship, in which Hector earned 
BO much renown, the arrival of the poet at an early hoar, 
or rather an express, which had been sent across the hills 
direct from old Dunkeld, brougfht communications to the 
Biarl of Breadalbane, which seemed to create some sensa- 
tion in the castle. What the nature of these communica- 
-lions were, Hector, of course, could not learn; neither 
could he ascertain whetlier the departure of a part of the 
company — ^preparations for which commenced immediately 
after breakmst^^had any connexion with the contents of the 
letterflu But excepting that M'Evan and the earl had been 
closeted together for some time, he could hear nothing of 
importance upon which he could depend. . 

Mean time, a species of individuality aeemed to have over^ 
taken those that remained, as if every one had peculiar 
business to keep him or her by themselves this morning ; 
or that, by one of those whims to which ** tlie qualit^r," as 
Trotter observed, are universally subject, thev had simul* 
taneously resolved to be alone, or at least employed within 
doors, so that no pleasuring scheme of any Kind, such as 
was usual, gave opportunity or pretence for friendly asso* 
ciation. In this way Hector was again left to entertain 
himself as he could, until that great event of the day in 
country life, namely, dinner, should give him honourably 
opportunity of again meeting with those into whose society 
b^ bad fo rejcentlj beea iotroanced, AW the mproinf w 
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vmtcbedibr the appearanee of her, to tirhoee acqaaiittancif/ 
If not her love, he had now the ambition to indulge vague 
aspirations, and ranged the park till the firat dinner-Sell 
fbom the turret, announced the hour to dress, without catch'' 
ing a glimpse of her. - 

" Anon, however, he was led hy Glenmore up to the ante-" 
room which opened into the old banqueting hall ; and here 
he had the felicity again to set his eyes upon the Lady 
Helen Ruthven, as Mr. Trotter and such usually called 
her-wiow looking charmingly after her walk, notwith-^ 
standing the stiff full dress which made her fit for company^ 
while it much disguised that shape which otherwise was 
so graceful. But here, as at dinner afterwards, our youtb 
had little else to consde him but the consciousness of sit' 
ting in the midst of high-bom society ; for the novelty of 
the victory which had brought him among this company 
naving ahready, as it appearal, gone off, he was but little 
noticed, particularly by the elder persons ; and being a 
stranger, and of doubtful birth withal, he found himself 
already very much in the hapless situation of the aspiring, 
who have nothing else to recommend them to the &vour 
of the great but merely their talents and their virtues.. 

Nor was the conversation to which he was forced to 
listen of that character which was much calculated to 
interest a mind like his, either on this or any other occa-_ 
sion, while he continued at Balloch castle. Weary dis- 
cussions upon the politics of the time, in which the bitter 
feeling of Hanoverian and Jacobite opposition often strongly 
peeped out, especially when the wine was tn, notwith- 
standing the formal restraints of an Earl's table, formed 
the staple of a species of conversation in which a youth 
like Hector. could of course take no part First, after the 
immediate news by the late post, there were the charac- 
ters of the king and Walpole, and other prominent persons 
of the day, whose conduct and characters were canvassed 
in a spirit and in language which, bad as it is in our day^ 
was fiir exceeded in coarseness in that time of discontent ; 
and was such as greatly to qualify Hector^s admiration and 
envy of the men who stood at the period, on those uneasy 
pedestals of public gaze, called ^ great place.*^ Next wa^ 
the important question of the Protestant succession, so justly 
the object of defence and of eulogy with all the friends of 
domestic peace,^ liberty, and' improvement aT the time ; 
and upon which the Earl was enabled, by the strength of 
his puts, or at least the force of imitation, to be exceed* 
ingly flowing and full pf matter. On this point, his hwi!- 
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jihipk when mee aet on, ntged, with both pjaik aildpdlM^ 
the WMial to|HC8 olt popish tjnuiny and Jesaitical craft, vo^ 
nftle pn^isaey and irreolaiiiuible want of prmci|de hi the 
exiled iiunily^ garaished by the cominofi, yet etsoog', e|Ml*, 
thets of anarch3r and atrocity, fire and ngot^ doBiestie 
danger and foreign invasioB. All theee dreadibl thiilga 
were exultingly contrasted with peace, and pioepefi^, 
now aaid to be enjoyed ; rinng^ ^reatneaa at home, ani iiH 
creaaing power among the nations; a virtnoos raonan^ 
and almost as virtuous a people ; quiet worahip of Ciodi 
and comfortable money-making; with liberty of coD0cienoe> 
and license of tongue and pen ; and all these blessings ep> 
namentallv garnished bv the pleasing images of vines and 
fig trees, hearths and altars, thrones, and seats of beggais, 
the judicious use of which, of course, makes an eloquent 
oration. ^ 

To all this^ however, deliirered as it was by the imposing 
grimace of a wigged earl, and borne out by the loud ap- 

Elause and louder thumps on' the table, of several Lowland 
>nl8 and baronets, who sat near the head of the board, the 
Highland gentlemen, seated fiirther down, said e^ttremely 
little in reply ; but every man, for all that, " bad his ain 
think," notwithstanding the truth that there might be in 
some parts of what was spoken, which ^ think" the honest 
Highland lairds saw no necessity for patting into words on 
this present occasion. When the conversation, however, 
next diverged into the subject of the peculiar circumstances 
of Scotland, since William of Orange was first <dilled to 
rule over it, by the will and pleasure of the English kids; 
and, more particularly, since *' the gude for naetliing auld 
wife,'* as they chose to call Queen Anne, and *< that greedy 
auld jaud, who led her by the nose "-—for in tliis manner 
the laird of Glencreach was pleased to speak of the famous 
Duchess of Marlborough — ^iiad conspired witii the needy 
Lowland nobility to sell the hist vestiges of Scotland's in- 
dependence in the shape of a union, the honourable High- 
land laird was enabled to << get out his breath " upon ve- 
nous complaints and vexations, which formed a strong set* 
oflT against the vine and fig tree side of the question. With 
these discontents, however, we may have occasion to bo 
more narticular when we get Hector of an age to mix 
more decidedly in the events of the time ; but when, in the 
coune of the discussion, Glenmote and.bis friends came to 
apeak of the neglect and more positive wronga wbidi 
Scotland had sofiered bjr English jealousy and Getman 
suspicion, dnnng the reign^ of the fiNrmer and jfresetti 
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Qeorges; they became eloquent in their turti, and pictu- 
resque epithets and thumps on the table, were not want* 
ing to Confirm the^ speaker, at least in the opinions he was 
defending. / 

In all this Hector readily perceived, on both sides, parti-> 
calarly on the part of the Eafl and his friends, that tone of 
polemic exaggeration, aAd that reckless party assertion, 
which, coming in the teeth of opposite statements, is so 
puzzling to the ingenuous mind of youth ; who, curious, 
perhape, to know the truth, as yet have little conception of 
the considerations of interest by which it is So iiiohstantly 
suppressed or warped in the discussions of men, upon the 
great subjects of politics and religion. It is this, which, no 
donbt^ is at the foundation of much of the disgust which the 
young so often take at these important subjects | and Hec 
tor, here seated, a silent and observant auditor of the talk 
(^his elders, was often visited with that distasteful impa-> 
tience, with Which thinsfs of this nature are at first regard- 
ed by the ingenuous, which yet it is necessary for them to 
know, because in it thev are destined soon to become act- 
ors and argue rs themselves. - 

We may be permitted another didactic word} it seems ah 
itatuitive belief of yoUth, Which it takes long experience ef- 
Actually to dissipate, that the events of life grtiw naturally 
out of, and lead into each other, like the probable incidents 
of a well-constructed drama* Nothing, however, is more 
fiilse, as -soon becomes knowrir to all, but painfully so to the 
fiinciful and thoughtful speculator on the future. Whether, 
therefore, he acknowledged it himself -or not, nothing was 
more natural to Hector, or, perhaps, we may add to the 
readers of this veritable history, than to expect that his tri- 
umphant success on the day of his being brought so ho- 
nourably befbre the notice of the noble company assembled 
at Balloch castle, was to be the stepping-stone incident to 
lead to high and remarkable events. 

But one entire day had not passed, until the afl&ir seemed 
to have been ^rgotten. Thus, the novelty of his first ap- 
pearance being now no more, and there being no particular 
reason for his getting into intimacy with any of the aristo- 
cratical guests, with whom he scarcely associated, he fell 
into a degree of neglect, from the Earl downwards, which, 
however he suppre^ed, filled him with a secret and bitter 
chagrin.'* 

" And is this to be the end of all my triumph T Re said, 
murmuring to himself as he sat moodily at the table, look- 
ing at the ruby colour of his untasted wine; *f and of all 
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the (vmises that were lavidied on me, and of all the hrifht, 
thoogh prcsaoiptaoaB hopes that aeemed to force themaelves 
on me at that proud moment! And she too, npoiMifhose 
image and gentle snnle I meditate involnntarilj, day and 
night; surely this avoidance of me, as it seems to 4k, where 
we oonld exchange a single word- as I should wish, cannot 
for 80 many days be entirely accidentaL But hopes, in- 
deed, that have no rational foundation, desenre to end as 
mine appear to do^ but in disappointmenL** 

While indulging this discontented train of thought, his 
reverie was interrupted by something that struck him in the 
passing convensation. Ue listened for a moment, but all 
that he could gather which interested him was that it was 
M'Evan's intention to return to Glenmore on the following 
morning. He rose up and left the table. 

Stepping into one of the Ipwer apartments^ when he had 
descended froita the eating<room, he threw himself into a 
chair, and was just falling into his former train of reflection, 
when first the thin voice, and then the short trot of his 
friend, the major-domo, without in the passage, interrupted 
his medhationsi He was beginning to ask himself some 
ouestions respecting the late demeanour to him, even of 
uat puissant functionary, when ban^ went the door of the 
apartment in which he was, and, without ceremony or ci- 
vility, Mr. Trotter trotted into the room. 

*' Oh, it*s naebody but you, maister Monro,** said the up- 
per servant, after a start, bot seeing no necessity for anv 
apology — " I hear jrou and your laiitf are abwit to leave us V^ 

It was a few minutes before Hector vouchsafed an afl&r- 
mative answer to this impertinence, 

** Wee], ye*ll excuse me if I gie you one bit word of ad- 
vice," said Trotter, takings no notice of Hector's displeased 
looL " But yeUl be gaun back to Glenn^re, wbilk is in 
the heart of the hills, and as lang as ye're there, ye'U be 
weel out of his vray." 

''Out of whose wayl Explain your meaning, Mr. Trotter.^ 
. «( Why, I was just gaun to advise you to beware how 
you put yoursel' in the road o^be Honourable Mr. Crombie, 
for if I can believe bis ain .words, when I helped his honour 
on wi' his coat, whilk was turned round his wounded arm 
like your ain slashed jerkin, he has a sair crow to pluck wi' 
you some day or other.** 

» Then he has left the castle some days agol** 

"Did ye no ken that? It wasna likely he was gaun to 
loiter here, after an afiront like yon, to be sneer*d at by the 
other quality, and pitied by the ladies.** 

" If he takes a nir defeat, at his own weapon, ss an af> 
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front, I have naught to say to it The aiSair, however it' 
endu^ was none of my seeking' — I was not the challenger/' 
. " That*is just what his honour is so eompunctioiis about. If 
it had been, as he said to me when I was assisting him on 
wi' his coat — for that valey-de-sham of his is naethiug but a 
sham, and not worth the kicking out of a gentleman's rcxid 
— ^if it had been one o* the real quality tBat had couped him 
up in the du^el]o,~why, ye see, it wbuld hae been a fairish 
thing; but, ye see, ye*Il excuse my freedom o' Speech, but 
although the honourable son o* my Lord Libberton is nae 
beauty, and a dour dark (allow when he's angered ; yet he*s 
of a high family, and spoke very sensibly to me when I was 
* tmssing up his coat -sleeve." '^ 

. **He appears to be a man of infinite sense;" said Hector, 
with some bitterness. , > 

<^But what I jalouse was at ^a Ikotiom oV oontinued the 
najor-domo, « wm« 9od»a kitoben clashes that had gotten up 
fiteirs amon^ the quality, how that you, fnaister Hector, had 
been short sinsyne, just a airt o* gentleman merchant and 
deal^, in some chop in the old bqrgh o' Perth ; but, as I 
said, what lousiness had th^ to tell his honour that ? for, chop- 
keeper here, or chopkeeper there, dee vil a bit, master Mun- 
ro, but ye fbught weel ; and I made ten guineas by you, 
l3iouffh I didna tell his honour that part of the story. And 
if ye had been contented wi'couping upjiis creels, or whisk- 
ing the cockade off free Ikipn his lugf I couldna hae blamed 
you ; but to stick the%>n of a lord wi' your sword nearupoh 
the clavicle, as the doctor said — my certy ! it was a bauld 
thing for the like o' you. It's nae wonder that sticking o* 
yours sticks in his hoilour*s stomach." 

" And would he not have taken my lifb, if he could ?" 
cried Hector, astonished at the change of tone in the butler, 
yet suppressing his fbelinga, from shame at appearing to take 
ofience at the impertinence of a servant 

'* Why, when a gentleman is in the heat of a tough skir- 
mish, and a' the ladies' eye6 are on him, there's no saying 
what he might do," replied Ihe major-domo, philosophically ; 
** but, although I was well pleased to see you get the better 
o' him at the time, yet, ye'll excuse me, you ought to have re- 
membered that his iktherand forbears were great people, 
and 80 held your handi I have lived sixty years in the 
world, and it has been mj principle never to let the quality 
be contradicted or vexed ; for it's a serious thing, and fraught 
wi' danger : and so it is, by this judicious conduct and ma- 
na^ment, that I have got to the dignified place that I now 
enjoy, being, as ye see, master and mayor o* this great cat- 
tle—a perfect vicegerent to the ycrl himsel." ^ 
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** Your ambition has been hi^h,aiid your rewarcl ie enyfa^ 
ble, no doubt, Mr. Trotter," said Hector, again beginning ta 
be amused, and yet impelled by his feelings to be serious; 
'* and I was once unreasonable enough to hope, in the height 
of tlie praises that were then bestowed upon me, that some 
one of the powerful above, perhaps the Earl himself, might 
have taken some little interest in the fortune of one situated 
as they seem to be aware I am -situated, afler observing the 
pains that I have taken to distinguish myself in the eyes of 
such as them. But they have brought me out but to make a 
show of me for their own - pleasure ; and if your story about 
my late antagonist be to be relied on, my ultimate reward 
appears to be, to have a dirk stuck into me, perbape in tbe 
dark, or from some treacherous ambuscade ; and ail for the 
crime of defeating, before company, a man above my station. 
I cannot hut talu) a lesson from your conduct and your sue* 
cess, Mr. Trotter. The lawest aon-commissioned xxfficer in 
the Black Watch seems to be mOre in the way t<> fame than 
I am," 

" Oh 1 noo I see what ye*re driving at,^ said the servitor, 
'^Ye're just like every raw young man. Ye think that 
whenever, ye show a bit spunk o' spirit, and do aught before 
the quality whilk they canna do themselves, that they 
should just begin to think about you, and to trouble them- 
selvqp wi* your af&irs. And I would not wonder that ye*ve 
been dreamin^^ that the yerl o* Brcadalbane would just s^t 
down and write a letter to G^neraU Clay toni^ and get you 
made a sergeant, or, may be, a quality officer in the Black 
Watch. My sooth ! but ye ^ae pleasant notions. Ye^ll ac- 
cuse the freedom o' an experienced man, but do ye think thti 
qualityi hae time to think of every aue that helps to do them 
pleasure, or to amuse them for half an hour 1 That would 
be a trouble and a plague, indeed ! and bonny presumption 
to be thought of. Haven*t they toilress \ and havenH tbey 
to hunt? and bavenH they to read the newspapers, and to 
help the king in the government of the commonalty ? For- 
bye, isn*t there morning calls, and evening balls X and have 
not they to drink their wine when it^a set before them ? 
And thenlhere*s travelling here, and wheeling there, back 
and fore, to this quality house, and the next quality castle. 
And isq^t there the play-house when they're in liondon, and 
the opera-house, and a' the houses; forbye the wee bits o* 
afliurff wi* the ladies, whilk you and I hae no business to talk 
about 1 — but for a' that tJiey take up a deal o* time. Oh ! I 
know it weel. * It*8 quite impossible,' as my lord said to 
me, with the greatest Condescension, thoufiH^ I was then only 
a valey-de-Bham-r-Mt*8 ^qite in^P^ble^ TrQtter^* ^aye mj 
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Jord, * to me to trot after every body's afiairs.' Ha, ha ! wasna 
that pleasant 1 * Besides,' said his lordship, * tlierc's no end 
to these sort of things, if one once begins 4hem.* But I 
think you are the luckiest young person that I ever heard oC 
ibr — yeMl excuse my freedom again — haven't ye sat at my 
lord's ain table, and drank vour wine wi' the lords a^ the 
baronets^ as if ye were one o the quality yoiirsel 1 You hfive 
had a happy time o' it since ye came to the^ castle, maister 
Monro, let me tell you that But, gudesake, ye look unco 
thoughful!" 

^ Tou may be right, old man," said Hector, with serious- 
ness; ** and I can do naught but put my own feelings in op- 
position to what you tell me ; but were I possessed of these 
broad lands, how many hearts methinks / would make to 
rejoice in one year at the small expense of a fourth part of 
mf income. For how much talenC or how much industry, 
would I find a field, by the pleasurable expenditure of one- 
fourth part of my time, and the whole of the interest which ' 
my situation in life placed at my disposal! How much 
wretched ennui would I this way dissipate! How much 
value would I give to that time, which I am told is the 
greatest enemy that is known to the great ! How many 
pale laees would I not change into the bright glow of 
health t How many eyes would I make sparkle, not only 
with the. inward happiness of unsuppressible gratitude, but 
with that most delightful pf all feelings, a pride in our mis- 
used and calumniated specfee !" 

A riotous laugh broke fVom the major-domo, on hearing 
this enthusiastic speech, which, after coughing away, he was 
enabled to say — ^^God make you a lord or an earl in his 
ain gude time, Maister Hector. But if the quality were to 
do as you would have them, there would be but thin peel- 
ings in the kitchen, and thriftless pickings in the ha' for 
puir servanta But that day will never come. I ken the 
great folk better than that comes to." 

<*You soulless old foolt" said Hector, with roused 
warmth ; ^* I will find you a shopkeeper of Perthi or even a 
Highland cataran who ha&just been rubbing shoulders with 
the gallows, who would do a noble and a generous action to 
friend or fellow, or even to the stranger within their gates, 
and never let the left hand tell the tale to the right, and 
never look over their shoulder ibr blessing or benizon. 
Would you then persuade me that the notables of the land 
are less capable of good deeds than the chapman of the 
burgh, or the cattle-lifter of the Wlls. I wont believe you." 

*♦ Phew ]" whistled Trotter, with a prolonged whew. 

13* 
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Clft^PTER XX, 



Tkespuiftt 
That patieiit merit of the unworthy takes. . 

SHAl^SPKAmX. 



As he entered the little dormitory in the tower, his eye 
caught the withered remnant of the laurel crown which his 
brow had worn with so much pride on the day of the con- 
test} still lying upon the lyoad sill of the small window of 
the chamber. The sight of ^this memento of an hour of tri- 
umph threw his mind back upon all the circumstances that 
had occurred to him since he arrived at Taymouth, and he 
sat down by the side of his little couch, to indulge his re« 
flections. Many minutes had not elapsed, while thus occu- 
pied, before the sound of footsteps mounting the narrow 
stair of the tower, announced some one's approach ; and the 
door opening, his solitude was disturbed by the entrance of 
Olenmore. From the slight flush on the chiePdr counte* 
nance. Hector guessed that he had something to communi* 
cate which had at present stirred up his own spirit ; and a^ 
they sat down together, he asked if it was not so. 

^'I have nothing to communicate," said M'lQvan, '<that 
can be called important, and that is the very reason, perhaps, 
of the disappointment, I am willing to confess, both on j^ur 

SLrt and my own, in the result of my visit to this castle, 
ut, first, for a word of politics, to give yoq an idea of 
frown men's talk here in the Highlands at this period, 
'ou are to know, in confidence, that notwithstanding the 
headings and hangings of the fifleen, there is still kept up a 
secret correspondence between some of our chiefs on the 
hills and the ancient legitimate king of these realms. "What 
the plans laid, and th6 arrangements niid to be in operation, 
which are intended for the raising of the clans and the 
great Jacobite families in England, are, it is not for me now 
to speak. But the fact being not unknown to the present 
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fO?emment, these things are the objects of constant obser- 
vatioD or men in power; and so every man wh^ wishes to 
please the present king, or rather to promote his own into« 
rest at court, makes it a subject, of endless intrigue to 'pro- 
care information respecting what is going on, or at least to 
ascertain the sentimants of prominent men on the subject, if 
they should not succeed in detaching them from their Jaco- 
bite friends, and bringing them 6ve%to the Hanoverian in- 
terest" 

"Now, I think I see clearly," said Hector, " the reason 
of your invitation to this castle; but pray proceed." 

"There are stfange rumours abroad« and some things 
that are more than rumours, particularly as to the young 
chevalier, as he is called in France, again making a grand 
attempt in favour of his ftimily; and, indeed, I tell you fkr- 
ther, in confidence, that preparations are even now making 
for his reception in the hills. Now, in Case of his^iding 
on Scotland's shore, I know the critical situation in which! 
stand, from the difficulty of remaining neufer in such a con- 
test; and Brcadalbane knows i^ in some measure too, and 
has not failed to avail himself of it in his attempts to prac- 
tise upon my miiid. Whenever Charles sets foot in ^ot* 
land^^fbr of that event soon there is every expectation-^ 
and when the cry of the Stuart king is carried by cross and 
beacon from iiill to hill. Aid runs down through ever^ inha* 
Uted glen fron^ Darnoch to Dumbarton, mv clan and te* 
tantry will, to a man, expect, that I should lead them to battle 
against what they call the German Laird and the sour Low* 
land Whig, whom they hate as they do the deevil, without 
being particularly well-informed as to the characters of 
either. But I confess that, however my own partialities may 
ran, I am far from anxious to see the present state of things 
disturbed; besides, I have a shrewd suspicion that, come 
when it may, the afiair will, in the end, turn out another 
Sheriff-muir ; and than comes the liuld story o*er again, of 
the headings and the hangings ; for which, be assured, I am 
not at all impatient Besides this, I am neither blind to the 
&ult8 of the Stuarts nor the virtues of his present Majesty ; 
who, with no great abilities, any more than his father, I well 
believe to be a good enough sort of man, as kings go, 
Shoqld I, however, on the other hand, openly join the Ha- 
noverians, or the loyal clans, as they are now called, and as 
Breadalbane would persuade me to do even now, matters 
would be still worse with me, in respect of my tenantry 
and my immediate friends, who would soon make the hills 
of Glenmore too hot to hold me. My object is, therefore, to 
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remain as much lienter as possible, at least antil things 
come to a^risis; and then, if obliged, I really would endea- 
vour to persuade my relations to declare for K<ng Greorge 
and the revolution, after all. At least, I would do my otmost 
to prevent them' from flying in the face of peace and Pro- 
testantism, for a wild-goose chase after exploded legitimacy 
and forfeited rights." 

*^And can there be such complication, after all, about 
what appears so simple," said Hector; *'and any conflictioa 
of motives in so plain a caae, already decided by near a cen- 
tury's possession ?" 

** In every thing there emn be a complication," said the 
chief; "but mark me, although my opinion is decidedly 
in favour of the new dynasty, however much I may /eel 
for an unfortunate king, I should not be surprised if I 
should yet risk my life and my estate in direct opposition 
to what I have now expressed. Nay, start not. Hector. I 
speak with a knowledge of my own character, as well as of 
those who have laid a trap for me, by inviting me, with a 
'show of kindness, to this castle." 

" You surprise me more and more, sir,^nd yet yon seem 
to defor the explanation." 

**You are too young yet to understand as yoa ought, 
the doctrine of expediency, which makes a cause good in 
direct opposition to some admitted principle. But this it 
may be useful to you to know, that often the best cause in 
this worldly-wise sense, is defended by the worst men, and 
for the most selfish and ^e basest of motives. . I do not 
apply this to the Earl of Breadalbane ; but as we hate men 
more for the dispositions they evince, through the medium 
of their opinions^ and modes of thinking, than even for the 
actions they perform, I am so thoroughly disgusted by the 
species of opinions to which I have &en a listener since I 
came to this castle-— compared to the single-hearted feudal 
foeling and chivalric ambition of the old adherents of the 
Stuarts — that rather than join my unwilling sword to that 
of men whose verv sentiments are poisoned by the base 
blood of their own hearts, I would sell my lifo in favour of 
a ruined king, even though a deficiency of worldly wisdom 
should give him the woret chance against such enemies. I 
de not, I again say, speak this of the noble Earl, whose 
guest I now. am, but rather of some ethers who sit at his 
tableland still mere of many men about tlie court at Lon- 
don, which makes it a nest of the vilest intrigue, for indi- 
vidual power and individual gain, constantly going on by 
the suppression almost of every sentiDient of honesty, and 
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the perversion of every thin^ that approaches to trotiL 
This I speak, ip particular, with reference to our unfortu- 
nate courrtry, and the misrepresentations made of her in- 
' terests and the sentiments of her pedple, to an ignorant 
English rabble, and especially to a monarch who is taught 
to believe us a nation of traitors, or a barbarous iMind of hill 
robbers, and oar nobility as a set of poverty-struck hounds; 
the one to be trampled upon or treated with constant mis- 
trust, the other to be bought like needy beggars, to any 
measures th|t it ipay answer the interest of the English go- 
vernment to propose for the fartl^er oppression and nomilia- 
tion of poor auld Scotland." 

" Surely, sir, you are using language stronger than ne- 
cessary,*' said Hector, astonished at this account 

** Before a few years go over, and you are come to manVi 
^ estate^ Hector," said the chief, '* you'll may be know whe- 
ther Fam 8peaking[ too strong or not, or giving a false ac- 
count of these hungry hounds of the Lowlamls, notwith- 
standing all their psidm-ainging, and of the disposition 6f 
the pursy pork«eaters of the south. Now, when I bear 
base things calle4 good and right at the EarUs table, and 
low things ad vocat^, and the sentiment^ of the poor fellowa 
traduce^ who would sell their lives for the sake of an un- 
fortunate king, and the raising up of Scotland's auld head 
again, it's no wonder I'm chaf^, and my blood boils at such 
sneaking policy, and it would be little wonder if they would 
force me yet into the arms of those for whom I fbrsee naught 
but ruin and disaster. But that is not all. I have been aia- 
appointed also on your account." 

** How, on my account, sirl I should have thought iby- 
self too insignificant to-r-but pray proceed," 

**On the night of our conversation i^boiit the swi^rds- 
xnanship," continued M*Evan, ^ I did not make a hoiist of 
*you. Hector, for thtf- purpose merely qf half an bourns 
amusem^^t to the flarl and his guests* But I confess I 
was glad of the tnanqer in which the noble lords present 
took up the idea of the ploy ; fpr I thoqght rt might be the 
means of bringing you fprward to their atteqtion as a youth 
of talent and spirit, and, in case of your success, I doubted 
not that they would be most happy to employ their interest 
in your behalf, in a way, which, unfortunately, I have no 
power to do. To my surprise, however, the encomiums 
that were passed upon you on the day of your victory, 
seemed to be immediately forgotten, and I saw yov falling 
into gradual neglect . I do not say that the a&ir into 
whioh his lordship seemed happy to encouraj^e jw^ gav^ 
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ym any particular claims upon ^e favour of him or hh 
gueatB, farther than the ' interest that men of an|r- rank na- 
turally takts in the fate and prospects of merit, struggling 
for opportunitieB to show itself. Whatever chance there 
teight be for you, however, I determined it should not be 
lotft; for I knew that his lordship, ^or his friend, lord Saugh- 
field, whom you mifi^ht have observed at the taUe, could as 
easily have obtained for you a pair of colours in the Black 
Watch, or at least in some other' Scotch regiment, which, 
by services abroad, should aflbrd you more opportunities^ of 
Advancement,-^! knew, I say, that they could as easily do 
this as I could do the most common action. And this I 
even flattered myself they would do readily, were it only to 
oblige myself, from the evident wish they have to.con6iliate 
me into an adherent of the present government This 
very day I made the request,, but my lords seemed first tO 
regard me with surprise, and then, with a courtier-like 
smile, made me only that vague half promise, which has 
not the manliness of a blank rofoa*!, but My«, as plainly 
as mannor oan speak the language of artificiid men, I re- 
quest you will not trouble me again upon such a sub- 
ject. • jrf ** 

'*! hope, sir/* said Hector, <*you wilf not sufl^r yourself 
to be chafed on my account. I can return again to the cpood 
chapman's counter in Perth, since the fates will not allow 
me to seek the fortune of a gentleman." * 

** Pshaw, Hector ! How can you at your age knoWt ^r 
what fortune the fates have intended you ? But am I right 
in imagining that in this aristocratic mansion you were 
traated with neglect 1** 

^ It might be only my f^incy or my pride — ^that made me 
thiak so,'* said Hector — " but at first, when I came here, I 
had like to be starved, because I Would not eat in the comit 
mon hall of the servants, into which your men from Bread- 
albaiie and mjnself were driven, as if we had been so many 
Highland nolt, bought at a Lowland fair ; and so, because I 
thought myself too good for this treatment, a quarrel was 
picked with me on the ^pot, and I was fain to escape the de- 
gradation of a tussel with the common sorners of the castle, 
by wandering in the park for two days without food. I can- 
not help being amused now at the thoughts of it, and still 
more at the succeeding changes, for even Trotter, the adju- 
tant-general of the servants, played the courtier in a small 
way, by caressing me when I was caressed above stairs, and 
taking t ready hint of neglect and fiimiliarity, when my day 
of novelty was past'* 
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" Well, never mind, Hector," said the chief, also amiliiig' 
at this account ^'>Let as return once more to our own^tlls, 
luid see how our warm-hearted HighHmd dames and damsels. 
wiU receive us, afler parting from these cool-blooded lords, 
and hooped and farthingale gentlewomen,^ who care not a 
fitntw for you or I. What, young man ! does the simple ex« 
pression bring the colour into your cheek? Then it was a 
true reading that I read, in your face, when the brightest 
eyea that I have seen at tfa^ castle turned towards you. 
But that was in the height and swell of your hour of triumph ; 
wfaiob, as you know, pc^sed very speedily away, and so ought 
all youthful dreams like these. But although such a pretty 
pigeoB as the Lady Helen Ruthven may build her nest in 
halls high above your reach, I would not have you be dis* 
couraged as to another dame — namely. Lady Fortune her- 
self^ who may choose .to do you good service, even out of an 
affiiir in which I must ccmfess I have helped to make a show 
of you for the amusement of your betters, to but little pur- 
pose." 

** It is to good purpose, after all, sir," said our youth with, 
animation, ** since it has called from you these kind and 
generous sentiments. And since my laurels seem to be 
somewhat ^ed here," he continued, taking up the wreath, 
and crushing its withered leaves together, ** we, who are a 
crowned conqueror," he added, bitterly, ^^shall give our fame 
to the wind, which carries all fame on its wings," and open- 
mg the little window of his chamber, he threw forth the re- 
mains of his symbol of triumph, and the cold blast from Ben- 
lawers, blew it far frpin his sight. 

** You are a proud boy. Hector," said the chief, smiling at 
this act ^ Remember, at daybreak we meet on the lawn, 
and then ho, for our happy Highland home at Glenmore !" 

Why should we dwell upon particulars ! The morning 
came as other mornings do come. The shelties and Do- 
nald Downie were in attendance. Our hero and the laird 
threw their legs over the beasts, and before the Earl oi>the 
hi^h-bom dames at the castle were astir, Hector and the 
cbieC in spite of the remonstrances of the youth, who was 
stronger returning to Perth, had crossed the Tay, and were 
full on their journey back to Glenmoreu They arrived 
there in safety, for the chief resisted for the present all other 
plans and temptations, and both were welcomed with a heart- 
soothing warmth, by the simple dames of the glens of Bread- 
albane. 

But man is a being of manv wishes, and the desires of 
the heart are not easily satisfied. Hector now looked back 
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Upon the limited past, and in the modds of reflection wot!- 
dered at it, and at himaeli; At Balloch castle, he had cer« 
tainly seen and heard what he never should for^t But he 
knew not then, how manj things we encounter m the world, 
which make their impressions fi>r the instant, deep and in- 
delible, and yet, in other respects, ** leave not a wreck be- 
hind?*' He had left a spot which would never pass from 
his memory, without even a word, or a look or a wave of 
the hand, from one, who was pot suddenly to be forgotten 
l^ a heart like his. He had even passed through the great 
valley of Glenlyon, on his return, without ever obtaining a 
sight of bis interestine friends, the brothers M^Pherson. 
Was his whole visit to Taymouth a romantic vision, which 
had for ever passed away ? was he never to meet a certain 
being again 1 What was he to conceive of his future fo^ 
tune? 
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CHAPTER XXL 



^ntle ladyv may the grave 
Peace and comfort ever haye; 
After this, thy travail sore, 
Sweet rest seize thee evermore, . 
That to give the world increase, 
Shorten'd hast thy own life's lease. 

MiLToir.. 

Im the larffe old-iashioned mansion, in Long-Acre, Lon- 
don, to whi<3i we had occasion to take the reader two 
chapters back, there was one night met a small party, which 
General Lampnt had been prevailed upon to assemble to- 
gether, to celebrate his sixtieth birttiday. Among them 
was Matthew Hoskins, who this night was amusing almost 
to boisterousnesGf; but no efibrt of wit or imagination could 
ronse the general from that state of cynical melancholy 
which had. been the habit of his mind for several years past 
At length, the great heavy clock in the lobby below struck 
deyen, a late hour for sober people of that period ; and con- 
versation by this time beginning to flag, the few persons as- 
sembled rote to separate. 

** You are not going, Matthew V* said Sir George, in a 
tone which fell upoii the squire's ear, like the general's 
military word of command. 

** That I am not, sir," said Hoskins, with corresponding 
determination. 

The great outer door of the mansion was no sooner closed 
on the last of the companyt with the exception mentioned, 
than the two marched solemnly down stairs into the small 
back study before referred to. The aged, huge-wigged seN 
vant, who preceded them in this manoeuvre, set on the glis- 
tening oaken table of this sombre apartment two large wax 
lights, fixed in chased silver candlesticks of corresponding^ 
massiveness, which, as they were set almdst under the 
striking feinale portrait before refcrred to, looked liko con-^ 
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secrated tapers placed upon the altar of the holy virgia of 
the church. The ancient serf ant shut the door, and the 
genera], with his asnal melancholy look towards hie friend, 
silently pointed two long thin fingeHs towards a bigh^sacked 
chair nearly opposite to the portrait^ of which the squire 
forthwith took possession. 

** I told you, when we last spoke upon the painful subject 
of my history," said the genisral, in & few momests afterthey 
were seated, " that, becoming tired of ray home, from the 
misifortune of being still disappointed of that gift c^ Heaven, 
upon which I had set my heart, namely, an heir to my name 
and family, I had obtained a commission* and joined Marlbo* 
rough in Flandera. And yet, bitterly did I repent that lusty 
step, for not all Ihe excitement of war, or the noisy glories 
which I achieved in many tedious campaigns, could make 
me forget, for a moment, the cruel injustice I was doin^ that 
angelic woman, who, spending her prime in weary solitude, 
was silently mourning, at home, my protracted absence. 

*' How I had sped during these brilliant, yet useless wars, 
and whaA dangers and fatigues I underwent, it is not mw 
necessary to dwell upon. Neither may I talk of how I 
thought and felt in our long mavobes, and our longer en- 
campments—and our; harassing movements to and. fifOf on 
the French and German fffontiers-^aod our everkisUng^eges 
in the flats of Flanders^ My thoughts were etill of Heaci* ' 
elta, wherever war led me, and my hear( yeamed to that 
home from which I had so long estranged- myself, as if the 
possibility of voluntary return to her were out of ray poveR 
Sut war IS a passion like any other gaiAe« and love itself was 
made to i^ive way to it: but often as I mounted the glacier 
or stood ID the trench, or led on my men to the charge, 
amidst showers of the leaden messengers of frte, my bitter- 
est thought still was, that, in meeting that death which I 
hardly hoped to escape, I should have^ no danglhter to weep 
for me, in my beloved England, nor son to talk of ttie virtues 
of his fiither^ or to represent my name and perpetuate my 
family. 

*« The &mous battle of Ramillies, by carrying off many of 
my compeera to the soldier*s grave, promoted me to the bead 
of a. regiment, and I returned to England, to see^ and em* 
biace my Henrietta. How strangely do time and circum- 
alMceft alter us ! With the warmth of a lover-husband, and 
the freedom of a soldier, I rushed to meet h^. Her recep- 
tion of rae^ bespoke the usual delicacy of mind rendered al- 
most austere by the late solitude of her life, and an afl^tion, 
deei^ ^iWMio,«t hewt* yet o b aa ten ed into pensiTe reserve^ 
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in the exjH^icm of it, by ker habitual restraint over beraelt 
ud her solicitude regtirditkg me during ray protraeted ab- 
sence. To me, however^ it appeared, at the moment, changed 
as I had myself been by the free manners of the camp, cold 
in sentiment, and quite altered from her ibrmer artless affec- 
tion. This self-tormentiog fancy had no sooner taken posses* 
sion of my raiod, than it seemed to receive proof from several 
minor circurastances afterwards, which I cannot now parti- 
cularize, but, from that moment, began to be formed th« 
morbid nucleus af all my subsequent misery. 

*' Again, as we lived longer together, I fancied that her^ 
temper had suffered somewhat from the self-restraint and 
solitude in which she had lived of late, and that she was now 
altogether somewhat of an altered character, I was right 
as to the fact — I was wrong as to the inference. 

-" What a selfish wretch man is i — and how that imamia- 
ble quality blinds him in reference bath to his own character 
and the actions ef others. Is it not this un&ir dealing with 
&cts— this wilful blindne8&-<-this incapacity of reasoning 
justly, when our feelings are excited, which is the cause of 
all our social miseries— and, in particular, of the proverbial 
jarrings of the connubial state ? Even at this distance of 
time, aod with that liallowed likeness of her I. lament coa- 
staiitfy be&re me, I do sot say that my Henrietta was alto- 

fsther rigbt, but I know that / was rnndi more in the wrong, 
br find beg^n the wrong; and evil, saith the holy booK, 
is like the leUing out of water, which, from smali begin- 
BiDgs, maketh wider and wider the way that it hath opened 
fi>r itself; until, collecting every thing into its current, it 
becomes, at length, a torrent that is fearful and overwhelm- 
ing. I had left her— •that was the first •cause of the altera- 
tion of habit and of thin kingj, that I began to observe; for 
the absence of her natural protector, together with the me- 
lancholy tendencies of her own thoughts, and some natural 
change in myself, induced by the habits of a soldier, made 
ae think her, at least, not what she really was, even in the 
jfirst year of our marriage. All these causes, however, 
which tended to makje us, who were once so much one, two 
different beings, were nothing to the prevailing reflection 
which so much preyed upon my mind, that we had no chil- 
dren. ■ t . - , 

''Matthew,'^ continued the general, with an impressive 
expression efface, "I am ashamed to discover, even to my 
aeareat friend, my weakoess in this matter. But I am wt 
in calling it weakness. It was positive strength — strei 
of feeling, and reason, aod refle6tioB--^U laeetifig togi 
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in tfaifl point, and tightening this string, which, when touc&ed 
upon hastily, even in common conversation, or harshly jarred 
against with any thing like wilfulness, excited me toabso' 
lute freniy.** ' 

'* How sadly you have yourself heen afflicting,*^ saicTtije 
squire, as the general pansed, ** even though it did not ex- 
tend to another and a most amiable being!" 
- *' True, it was so, Matthew," the "baronet replied, much 
affected by his recollections, "it is because I now know them 
to be unjustifiable^ that I recall these feel nigs with such 
deep regret, in connexion with the memory of my ever^va- 
lued wife. ' But whatever you may liave experienced, / 
know, that men of my nature, at least, are creatures of feel-* 
ing, upon Whom reason has but little actual efllect; and 
when I tell-Jbu the remainder of my story, you will per- 
ceive than wSfcs hurried forward into.what I did and felt, by 
that inevhfthle tause of our thoughts and actions, and that 
unerring instruinent of fate — my own nature." 

When 'thtftimei drew near that I was to return to join the 
army^ Herfrlettar^leaded with me not to leave her again,, 
with an earg tis i fttoa that I am now astonished that I eoulcfi 
:96si6t.- But my honour was engaged, and to* military am- 
bition, and the career of glory whieh success had opened to- 
me, I had so pledged myself, that I could not give way to 
her touching, reasonings. Besides, to confess the truth, it 
was only among the- excitements of campaigns and of battle,, 
that I could fully forget that intolerable consideration, which- 
had still been the curse that poisoned the happiness of my' 
wedded life, and rendered my home upon* the whole irksome, 
if not melancholy. * George,' said Henrietta to noe, when 
we were about te part, *• if you will stay at home with me» 
we shall yet be happy — I know we shalFs^ and her half me« 
hncholy smile as she said this, was vo touching that it even 
then went to my heart 

** But it has still been my fate that some intense f^elfng^ 
pervading at the moment, has rendered me blind to my own 
happiness. I understood not the meaning of the important 
words. No mar^ dT#-l understand the look of cbilfed dich 
appointment which her countenance assumed, en peveeivin? 
that this appeal to me. had been made in vain. We parted 
aflfectionately; but our manner mutually was painfully omin^ 
ous. It was more so in reality thain I perceived at the 

time. 

*** On retumhig to the army, and to the strong contrasts of 
idleness and activity whieh occur in the mancauvn^ of a 
campaign, my thoughts weiw turned more thaii ever to my 
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home in England and mj Henrietta. I now found I loved 
her more tlian ever, and brooded over every word and look 
of hers when last at home, especially her manner to some 
of oar acquaintances, with a painful and inquisitive mtensity. 
£ven that love, which burned brig^hter towards her now aar 
she was absent, induced me to look into several recollecticmff 
with a narrowness that made me see several things in a new 
light, and gave me a key, as 1 thought, to her whde condnct, 
and in particiAar to that changed manner towards myself 
which had so much affected me while livingf with h^. 
These tormenting cogitations were invoJuntaTily associated 
with the idea of a gentleman, whom I heard her praise in 
terms warmer than were (|uite agreeable to me at that time, 
and with whom she seemed to be more intimate than I 
thought consistent With the staid reserve of her character, 
I remembered their speakmg together of the children of a 
mutual friend with a degree of admiration and delieht whieh^' 
upon a sul^ect so tender, I felt to be exceed ingly painflil. 
At the critical moment, when my mind was heated with 
these broodings, some words were dropped by a^hrotfaet o& 
ficer who had accompanied me to Ehiffland, Which filled m^ 
with astonishment, and seemed to let In a light to my mind, 
merely to show me my own miaery. I aow took pains to 
assure myself upon several matters, and strangely did my 
suspicions seem to be verified— as they wfil ever be to a 
man who begins similar inquiries under the Uiadness of jeft* 
lousy. Yet it was not easy altogether to 8hak« my ooilfi* 
deoce in the faithfulness of Henrietta; land there were othev 
circumstances which seemed to give ersry contradiction to 
my surmises. But a report that reached m^ tst this period, 
through the l^ity of a gentleman who now joined the army, 
drove me almost to frenzy. 

"Why need ! dwell updh the hackneyed fanieulars «f 
the dQiibtings and confirmations of this cornfHex passion. A 
letter from herself which I received about this time, helped, 
by the construction I p«it upon several of her expressiens, to 
confirm my delusion. But when several nonths had passed 
away subsequently, without hearing from her, and it was 
from another qtutrter 1 first learnt that ihe was ifi tbait 
stale which, under other .circnmstanccs, would 'hav«nM^ me 
a proud and a happy man, I first thought my hee>rt A««afld 
iiave burst mth m^ own r«tectiona. Ui*aW«*o get Ifa«ik40 
England at the time, to ^i^ tmt the fi-uth of ill that t had 
surmise^l, I had recourse to ft friend— a viHaio— ^^heii^ in- 
direct and artififcial rejjly, completid my mie^. In «li^ 
lieigbt of the deliriam of toy menti^l dirtWjM, I Wl^ 4« 

* ■■■ 14* • ■ ' .•.■■' 
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Henrietta in tenns at which I now shudder even to think oij 
requesting a special messenger to be sent with such com- 
munication from her, as should clear her of all that I pointed 
out as suspicious; in failure of which, I remorselessly spoke of 
disowning the paternity of the infant to which she was about 
to give birth. To this cruel message, the only answer I re- 
ceived, months afterwards, was the news of ray Henrietta's 
death, after giving birth to a son. That son I never^saw— * 
Matthew, blame me not for this emotion,*' he added ader a 
pauses ** has not my cruel and mistaken conduct been th^ 
breaking of her heart?** 

** But what became of the child, Sir George?" 9aid the 
squire, as the general paused. 

" He died within a month after his unfortunate mother. 
Yes, the grave swallowed up my hopes and the happiness 
of*roy youth — ^as it will soon hide my sorrows, and then my 
name and family will perish in extinction.** 

** I think, sir, you said you never saw the infant,*' added 
the squire, willing to divert the geocrars mind for a mo-> 
ment ** Are you quite certain of his death ?'* 
^ ** I have sometimes thought there was a mystery over that 
event— ««t least in reference to thqse to whose charge the 
infknt was lefl," continued Sir George. " To be more par- 
ticular, on my return from Flanders, I was so overpowered- 
by my feelings, that on reaching London I was prevented 
t^velling farther by illness, the consequence of the shock I 
had received; and on my recovery at a distant period afler^ 
wards, I found on my table a letter, stating that the infant 
had died in an. obscure parish of Scotlapd, near the house to 
which my Henrietta had retired. So deeply ^was I affected 
by this intelligence, and the few particulars added regard* 
log Henrietta 8 death, that it never occurred to me to sus- 
pect its truth, nor even if it had, could I hope for much su&> 
^esB in my inquiries regarding one, whom her relatives 
oonsidered I had so deeply injured. The principal of theni 
then alive, indeed, namely, her uncle, would not see n^e nor 
•hold with me any communication. The thing that roused 
my suspicion in some degree, upon making inquiries regard- 
ing my son*£ death, was, that the woman to whom he had 
been intrusted as nurse, as well as her husband, had shortly^ 
.after his interment lefl the country; and even Henrietta's 
rektives, as I have since learned, were far from satisfied 
upon the subject But my ill-health, together with the me- 
^lancboly which grew upon me from my own reflections, has 
.still inoapacitatml me from making any efiectual inquiries 
upon the subject, believing as I have still done, the worst ; 
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until your accidental mention of having aomewhere met 
with a Touth who bore a strong resemblance to that portraitt 
indaceJ me to revert with some slight gleam of hope to 
these cfrcumstances of my history. 

** To finish m]^ tale,*' he went on, after another pause ; 
*< convinced, at length, by finding out the envious villany of 
one individual, that I had been deeply deceived to the wrong- 
ing of that angel whose mere image I can never cease con- 
templating, and now, at this late period, a hope, however 
fkint, being infused into my mind, I shall never rest until I 
obtain the most complete proof regarding the death of that 
inlant, of whichj so fatally disowned the paternity. And 
oh ! coirid I but entertain the most distant fancy that he was 
yet in the land of the living — ^that that blessing of Heaven, 
which has ever been the brightest wish of my heart, had 
been granted to me^-namcly, a son of my own and Henri- 
etta's, still in existence to bless my declinmg years, and pre- 
serve my name and lineage to future generations, my gray 
baifs should seek the grave with happiness and peace." ^ 

** You mtut have a son, sir ! and he thaU be found !'* ex- 
claimed the blunt squire, starting enthusiastically to his feet; 
M and who knows bi^t that tliat handsome boy, who opened 
the gate for me in the llighlands of Scotland, may be the 
very youth, after all V* 

A gleam of joy lighted up the wan features of the genera^ 
88 the other spoke. A journey together on this pursuit was 
planned on the spot, and various minor arrangements were 
n>nned and decided upon, ere ever the two retired/ to their 
apartments^ 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



Th«y of these iraotihesy grt c iouB wreretgn, sihall be % wril 
floificient to defend our inlund ftoni Die j^ferinfir iMyrderelM. 



Oi» story now Ukee a leap over about two yean of tiine, 
tiiat is to saj, until the early part of the year 1743^ in order 
to fellow, for a apace, the fortu(vee<»f Hector's old Irieuds oi 
Corrie-vrin and GUeadoohait, now gentlemen acddiere in the 
Blact Watch. The sequel of twr tale ako demands that we 
sliould here give a few particulaffs of the first history of that 
celebrated rogaoient 

From a .very early part ef the last oentiury, several com- 
* panics of picked men were raised and stationed in different 
districis, <^hte% (or the perfonnauee of duties which the dis- 
tresses^f outlawed Mdividuals, after the several rebellioDS, 
rendered necessary, but which it was found impossible to 
bate done with efficiency, by any troops less acquainted with 
the habits of the people, and the romantic localities of their 
wild country. Originally six in number, these were called 
independent companies, from being commanded by noblemen 
or gentlemen, considered favourably affected to the new go- 
vernment, then by no means well established in the north, 
who acted entirely independently of each other. Of these 
original companies, the command of the one stationed in In- 
verness-shire was intrusted to the celebrated Lord Lovat, 
who, in common with other chiellains, was extremely proud 
ofhi8*'Wateh." 

About 1740, it was determined to make a large addition 
to tlieir numbers, to inbodjr the whole into a regiment of the 
line, and to train them more carefully, not only in their own 
peculiar exercise, but in the modes of marching and manceu- ^ 
vring then practised by the English infantry. It was on this " 
occasion that the whole were assembled between Tay bridge, 
^ at the mouth of Loch Tay, and the old town of Abierfeldy; 
the chief scene^of their mustering and Cjscccising, being, as 
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ive have seen, id the noble valley of Gledlyoti. They de- 
rived their original appellation of the Reicadan Z>u,or Bla^k 
Watch, from the dark colour oCthe taitan which they wore* 
and which, being much composed of black, blue, and greed, 
however well it served to conceal their persons when thread- 
ing the thickets of their own forests, gave them, when im- 
bodied, an imposingly dark and almost solemn appearance* 
This was peculiarly striking, when contrasted with the 
ahowy look of the Engliali infantry of the time, who might 
well be called by the Highlanders, the seidar.dearag^ or roi 
soldiers, when not only their coats, but, also, their waistcoats 
and breeches, shone in all th^ conspicuousness of glaring 
scarlet. 

To the respectability of the men (Jf which the Black 
Watch was then composed, we have had occasion more 
thai) once to allude. This respectability will be still more 
manifest, when a reference is had, not only to the tempta- 
tions which the privilege of wearing arms held out to the 
younger branches of wealthy families, but to the condition 
and sentiments of a brave and enthusiastic people, among 
whom, wealth itself was never considered a source of re* 
sfiectability, in the same exclusive sense as it is in the 
south ; nor was poverty, per «6, ever of course visited with 
that contempt, which« in a more corrupt condition of society, 
it invariably is. It is this, together witfi the fe^qeaa of 
their wants, and tjie consequent fewness of their cares^— & 
their opportunities for indolence, manly exeroisQ and 8bng\^ 
that makes the great happiness of the Highlander; and, by 
attaching him to his bari*en hills and wild \'allcys above all 
spots on the earth, afibrds % proof to the world, that the 
terms poverty and riches are often sadly misapplied^ bpth in 
their relation to the wants and happiness of man. 

The duties ef the Highland Watch, when spread over 
the mountain districts of their country, were of a nature 
which required, in genera], all the delicacy and forbearance 
of spirit which should eharacterise persons of a supetiov 
condition \ and were, upon the wholi^, of a species which 
never could have been intrusted to such men as usually fill 
the ranks of our modern infantry, — far less to the common 
soldiers of that immoral period. The various attainders and 
confiscations which the attachment of tj>e Gael to their an<* 
cient kings had occasioned in the Highlands, having thrown a 
number of fkinilies into misery and destitution, tc^ther 
with tiie difierenoe in politics, which are the natural conae^ 
qaeaces of mercenary temptation, so much the system of 
government from Walpole*s times to the present, havinf 
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tvgravated the quarrels, and increased Ibe reprisals of rival 
^iiQS, — all these causes' were productive of the disordeis 
which it was the duty of the Black Watcii to detect and re- 
press. These disorders, however, and that spirit of revenge, 
which, to an exaggerated extent, has been attributed to the 
Highlander, with occasional cattle^riving and stealthy op- 
position to the law, were, notwithstanduig all that has been 
represented regarding them, in reality much inferior, both 
in amount ana aggravation, to tlie robberies, rapines, and 
lafisassi nations, then committed in England, to an extent, 
and with an effrontery, that is astonishing in times so near 
to our own. Nevertheless, among a f)eople simple in their 
manners, and moral in their lives and sentiments, to a re* 
marliable degree, such disorders being often mixed up with 
politics and party spirit, made a strong appearance in the 
calm life of the hills ; and, at least, a^ded a handle for 
that irritating severity, with which, during this and the pre- 
ceding reign, every thing like offence committed in Scot- 
land was uniformly treated by a government, contemptible 
in history for its own shameless corruption. But when it is 
considered that the* duties of the Watch embraced also the 
watching of all meetings of the chiefs, and the checking of 
every thing like political combination, as well as the en* 
forcing throughout their glens the severe provisions of the 
tmted ^disannifig act, and the hounding out of robbers and 
Cearnachs, and that tbejofienders were <very often the near 
relations or connexions of the men employed against them, 
tbe painful delicacy ^,the|r4ttty may easily be underetood^ 
jyet that duty ti)cy i^paar i9 have performed i^ithoot ve- 
pioacb. 

It was in the jnoistb of April, 1743, ^lieii an ^mexpected 
march ffx>m the hills assembled the whole regiment of the 
Black Wateh io tbeancient city of Perth; and with whom 
should tiie two M'Pber«Qns find a Mgingy but with Hee- 
ler's old Highland patroness, widow JV{*Lain. It was jiwt 
suiwdown, as, aflercominigoffa lung marcii, the BFeadallnuu 
brothers, as the/ now were called Jn the regiment, from 
their <li«tingui8hed appearaaooe, modestly knudded at the 
poor woman's door. 

**Is ithis widow M*Uin's dwelling r* said Malcolm^ as 
the wonfMLA stood looking up to Ibem m the dooic-way,. ** and 
may you be \wxV* 

^ It's just hett^ and a widow, as ye say," said the old wo- 
man, opening the door, "^ forlorn and lonely this monjra 
yeaiv and M'Diin. indeed was the same o' my leal gude 
JmBf whme head is laid in the grave lai^g sinsyne/' 
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» JUaf W0 come id, Midtresa V* 

^<j6me ben micl weleorae, my braw lads! Alafref m^ 
heart warms te look at your blue bonnets and belted plaids; 
that ye set sae weel ; for, bating the red jerkin and the black 
ginro wi* the buckle, ye just remind me of my ain gude 
mao- that's dead and gone; but that was in his ain youthfU^ 
dajro — waesme!" 

** May we get a lodging in your house, ^idow, if ye 
please 1" 

•*B!ythely, sir; fiw my poor hallan is clean empty these 
&te weeks- and main The price PIl seek frae ye will be 
sevenpence a week, a piece, if ye sleep thegither. Ye'll 
may be think it dear, but Fm a poor woman, and it's a' my 
living^; Ibr oiiy sight is greatly gone, and I can makeiittle 
hand- at the spinning, and Fm dool and dowie, since my 
gude man died, and far waur since I buried my bairn,'* 
added the woman, interrupted by tears; ** but what need 1 
greet before you like a silly body as I ami yet ye see, sirs, 
the sight o' you just made me think o' my bonny gude man, 
as I bae mind o' him iii his youth like you. And the tears 
o' the lone woman easily come out o* a full heart How- 
ever,*' she added, wiping her eyes, ^ that's the price o' your 
lodgings, as I said ; but ye'll get a clean bed, and a canny 
fire-side, «nd I'll tend you wi' a' my power to make yoa 
cosie and comfortable." 

•• We'll not grudge you what you ask, good woman, and 
we'll ne'er interrupt your sorrow for your dead good man.** 

*' Noo, God bless you for that word, for it's just the gene- 
rosity and tbe sympathy that belongs to the hilts, where me 
and Allan M*Lain spent our youth. But the Black Watch 
are nanght but gentlemen, and the pay o' King George can 
weel aflS>rd a decent expense, for sixpence a day is a deal o* 
money, and you twa will hae mair than that same, for I see 
an honourable strip o' white lace on your arms, which shows 
that yoti are gentlemen in office." 

** It's a great thing to be even one step above the rtmks in 
the Black Watch, widow, no doubt," said the younger of 
the M'Phersons, with due pride ; ** and as for the sixpence 
a day, it m a sum of money to be sure, and gathers well 
for Ds on the hills, where the bit and the drap are not sold 
and bought as they are jn the Lowlands, and where a gen- 
tleman cain be generous and a gudewife can be kind, with- 
out counting the green blades m the kail-pot^ or asking the 
price of the sip of brose, or the bite of bannock. But when 
we come to the paved city, then it is that the hand ift never 
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out of the ■ponn, ibr this thing and that fhiog^ and aeren 
peBce-halfpenoj a dly ia not auch^ fortune aa you would 
unaffine.'* 

llie woonan could conceive that the apeaker might pos- 
nbly be right, and wiping wjth her apron the bottom of a 
plainiree chair for each, the muskets dinted on the hearth- 
atone, and the young men sat down in comfort by the widow's 

fire. 

" Now ^e^l hae a* the news o* the hills, gentlemen,** 
Mid the widow, setting herself down humbly una low three* 
legged stool beside, or rather beneath, the tall youths^ 
** and mav be y^ can tell roe of a bonny yoong gentle boy, 
named Hector Monro ; he*ll be a fell fallow, noo, I dare 
asy ; for time, that twitters silently through the sand-glass, 
gallops ftst to whiten auld heads, and turn bairns into stal-^ 
wart men.** 

^ I know him very well, and it was his grateful talk that 
recommended us to seek your house," said Malcolm, his eye 
glistening with pleasure at the recollection. 

'^Noo, God bless the laddie, and tell me every word about 
him,** said the woman, clasping her hands; **I think I have 

Set a tie to the world when Hector Monro lives, and remem- 
ers still the pair widow woman." 

" I knew Hector Monro," said Malcolm, " when he was 
living at Glenmure, and was thought the best swordsman 
on Breadalbane hills; but it's two years and over since I 
have seen him, and 'now they say he*s gone to the south, 
and is naught but a gentlemai^of high degree, and wears 
a laced coat of English broad-cloth, and a wig on his head 
like my lord Breadalbane, and a silk bag behind his neck 
like a Lowland squire, and wha but maister Hector Monro, 
with his sword by his side for the fashion, and his cane 
in his hand, like a gay gallant of Holyrood in the Low- 
lands." 

** Then that*s my prophecy come good !" exclaimed the 
woman, clapping her palms; *' for I aye said that Hector 
Monro would come to be a gentleman, and I know — I 
know — that when time's expediency sliall lead him to the 
north again, he'll ne'er forget to seek out itbe dwelling ot 
the puir widow, who was a friend tp him in bis low estate, 
and knew the orphan when the world knew him not But 
that I leave to Providence; and now tell me, young men, 
what can bring the Black Watch, all in a body, to quarter 
here in the town of Perth 1" 

** That is more than we know ourselves^ widow," said 
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Malcolm ; ** ihere*fl some say one thing, and some say ano- 
ther ; but hark, is not that some one knucklinj^ at the 
door r 

The tap wad repeated, and on the door being opened, in 
walked Farquhar M*Naughton. 

•• I have traced you rightly," said the young man, coming 
forward, ''and I have news to tell you. We march for 
England in a few days." 

''For England?" repeated all the others — " for England^ 
do ye say 1" 

"For London city, and that you will find by to-morrow's 
parade. The orders have come down to my lord Sempill, 
and the officers are all talking of the afllair at the town- 
Cross." 

"This is very extraordinary," said Malcolm, thought- 
filUy. " Were we not enlisted with the express understand- 
ing, that the forty-second were never to be moved out of 
Scotland, of whose hills alone we were raised to be the 
watch and ward for peace and loyalty 1" 

" That is true, and it seems that it is nothing but the loy- 
alty that takes us away, for we are only going on a short 
visit, as the officers say, to see the king, and then to come 
straight back to the north again. In short, we are to be 
marched to London merely to be reviewed by the king's 
majesty himself, that he may see us with his own eyes; 
and we shall receive many honoqrS) no doubt, to testify 
what his gracious majesty knows full well, that the Black 
Watch consists of a quality of men who are to be very dif- 
ferently considered from the common red coats who serve 
for pay and perquisites in the^south." 

"Then, if that be the case, it is only a visit of honotir, 
as you say, and no breach of bargain with us," said Samuel, 
the younger of the brothers ; " but as you have heard the 
"news 80 soon, did you not talk to any of the town's Low- 
landers about the matter; they know piore of southern 
doings and parliament policy than we do in the H^igh- 
lands." 

" I just' called in at the shop of the old acquaintance of 
our friend Monro, Maister Hugh M'Vey, that is now a good 
baillie of Perth; and when I told him the news, he just 
Bhook his head, and said nothing." 

" Well, and Mthat do you draw from that 1" 
" Why, that he's not perfectly pleased wi' our jaunt; and 
then, as he walked about bis shop-— as a baillie should walk, 
no doubt — he began to say something, half to himself, about 
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southern iouckery-pauchery, and whig stupicion of Hiffk^ 
land loyalty; and how that it was sma' respeet that cdo- 
nels, and earls, and king*s ministers, would pay to "their 
barjfains wi* poor soldiers, who, if they attempted to take 
their own parts and seek their own rights, shoold they find 
themselves deceived, it wonld be naething but mutiny and 
disobedience, and then there Would hfi opening of books 
and reading orders of war, and conrts-martial, may be« and 
trying and ts^ootin^, fi>r an example ; and so he muttered 
about the war in Flanders, and the balance of power, and 
that the king wanted men« and the duke of Cumberland* 
cared little how he treated Highland Scotchmen ; and when 
I. spoke again about a pleasant march to liondon city, to 
figure in a review before the king's majesty, the bailUe only 
shook his head again, and said nothing.** 
, ** There was much wisdom in that, no doubt,^ said Mai; 
colm, saying nothing more; and in imitation of this i^cies 
^f sa^racity, the three soldiers sat for a time, meditating 
on this news in true judicious silence. 

** If ye would allow me to put in my word, gentlemen 
lads,*' said the widow, *' I'll tell you what I think. It little 
matters what ye consider about the matter, or what baillie 
M*Vey, or any other responsible man, may say. Ye h&vc 
put on King Greorffe's coat, and taen king Ueorge's shilling, 
and it's the way o' this world, that the puir must even beck 
to the bidding o' the powerful, be it just or be it no; and if 
the thing is not fiiir and right, they'll make it so, by big 
words and wigged heads ; and the puir man will aye come 
aff at the loss. So it is weel for you to do as you. are bid, 
wf a' good grace, for. bargain here, or justice tliere, ye'll 
find that the King is a different man from the cadger.'* 

** That may be very true to an old woman, widow,** said 
the elder M'Pherson; **but the king of England is a gentle- 
man, and now sitting by compact in the chair of our ancient 
kings, and will hardly venture, I think, to put a deception on 
the finest men of the north, and attempt to remove them bv 
craft and cunning from their own hills. If he do, as 1 think 
he will not, he and his earls, and great men, little know the 
spirit of the Black Watch." 

" What need we argue here," said Farquhar M*Naugh- 
ton, gaily, " when we have the word of the king and his 
lords to give us confidence? For my part, I think it is a 
high honour for the whole Watch to oe sent for to play tlie 
broadsword before the king's majesty, and the princes and 
grandees, on some broad field, at London, as Gregor M'Gre- 
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gor and John Campbdl did,'^ in the old palace of Saint Jamei^& 
And who knows what may come o*t, jfbr the like of yon and 
I, gentTemen,*' added the vonth, with conacions complacency 
at the idea of his own and their personal appearance ; ^ for 
the like has heen, as the proverb says, that the king himself 
may come in the cadger's road. Odd, if I could, jast get 
speech of hie Hanover majesty, wouldn't I down on my knee, 
wd seek a pardon for my poor old father, that's hiding, like 
a modiwart, in the wild hollow of Glendochart V* 

With such speeches as this, the men of the Black Watch dis- 
cussed, in their varbus quarters, the unexpected orders for 
their march to England ; which, though it at first excited sur- 
prise, mingled with anger, was generally acquiesced in, with 
those warm feelings of loyalty which belonged to their ehaiac- 
ter, in reference to any such sentiment, as well as to the 
sanguine view of the honour intended them. Far different, 



* Some time previous to this, his Majesty (George the Se- 
cond) having heard much of his Highlanden of the north, and 
their peculisoities of war and costume, expressed, in coaversa- 
tioii» A strong desire to see one. Hiis having been intimated to 
the Lord Crawford, then colonel of the Black Watch, he caused 
two of the privates to be sent for, who were presented to his 
Uajesty by Sir Robert Monroe the Ueutenant-coloneL These 
two men are named above. McGregor was sumamed the Beau- 
tiful, on account of his personal appearance; and scarcely less 
handsome was Campbell, who was of an ancient family, settled 
at Dueaves, in Perthshire. They performed the broadsword 
exercise, and that of the Lochaber axe^ or lance, in the great 
galleiy at St. James's, before his Majesty, the Duke of Cumber- 
hold, Marshal Wade, and a number of general officers, assem- 
bled to witness the display; and showed, says Colonel Stewart, 
"ao much. dexterity and skill in the managpement of their wea-" 
pons, as to afford perfect satisfaction to his Majesty." The 
stoiy is weQ known, that, being ordered a gratuity pf a guinea 
eaeh« they took the money, considering the act as less an insult 
than a mistake, arising from the king's ignqrajnce of their con* 
dition in their own country; but each g^ve his guinea to the por- 
ter, at the door of the palace, as he went out This n^ serve 
to iUostrate what we have stated of the conditions and feelings 
of the privates of the Bkck Watch. Mr. McGregor having lU- 
timatdy purchased the kinds of InversrcBne, in Brcadalbane, 
was grand&ther of Sir Gregor M<Gregor,,a commander In 9ouUi 
Ameri^ Mr. Campbell was afterwards killed. I^frhtlng wltli 
his regunent at Ticonderoga, having then attaint the rank of 
captain-lieatenant. 
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however, were the senUinents, upqn the sobject, of many 
wiae and far-eeen Scotsmen, who looked upon the order with 
a surprise and a suspicion, that, when various late occur- 
rences were referred to between England and Scotland, — 
which, however exasperating to the people of the latter na- 
tion, of the time, have scarcely been thought wprthy of bo* 
tice in history,— amounted, on this occasion, to perfect in- 
dignation. '* You will see what will come o' it," was the 
general cry of those who had not yet forgotten old tales of 
*' Scotland's scaitb :^' — " It's no for naught that they want to 
wyse awa' the finest men of the hills, and carry them into 
the southard country. It'll be weel if we ever see the Black 
Watch again !" And the cry, as to their present destina- 
tion, and undisguised apprehensions as to their ultimate fate, 
soon reached the glens where their friends and families 
dwelt, and penetrated into the fastnesses of Lochaber and 
Breadalbane. 

Nevertheless, these apprehensions of the civilian people''' 
were not believed by the loyal young men of the Watch ; 
and, in fifood spirits, and greatly beloved while they lived in 
Perth, uie time speedily passed over until about the middle 
of April, when they were considered ready for their journey. 
As they occasionally looked north, however, towards those 
hills which they were so soon about to leave, a qualm of ap- 
prehension, as to the future, would sometimes shoot across 
the minds of the Breadalbane brothers, as w«]> a» M*Naxigh- 
ton, when their thoughts naturally rested on thoee who lived 
in the glens between them. 

**I dq not know how it is," said Farquhar, as he walked 
musingly, with the other two, on the night before the morn- 



* That this measure was ^aapproved of, and looked upon 
even with alarm by the most sagacious and beat informed pub- 
lic men of the fime, who knew intimately the state of the High- 
lands, and the character of the hig^-spirited men of the forty- 
second^ appeara from the remonstrances of the celebrated Lord 
President Forbes, preserved in the Culloden papers, and ad- 
di^essed to GienevU Clayton, then coromander>in<chief in Scot- 
land, and the successor of Marshal Wade. His lordship havings 
some private information, which induced him to disbelieve the 
first report, of tlieir being merely sent for to be seen by the 
king— expresses, in the strongest terms, his anxiety as to their 
fate and destiAation; and his concern at the understood intention 
of taking them from their own hiUa, where he shows tj^em to 
be so efficient, — ^and mei^ning them for foreign service^ foe 
which ihey had never been enUsted* 
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. ing iotended for their departure,-^*' I know not how it is, 
bnt I should like just to have one look of some friends we 
have among the hills, before we go to the south. It seems 
strange, and uncanny, that the parting piobrachd of the mor- 
row's morning should play us off, wi' our backs turned to our 
Highland lasses, without a word o* the mouth, or a shake o* 
the hand, or a tear o^ the e'e, may be, of them we like.'' 

** 1 cannot say but I would wish to hear what some ai^U. 
jR>lk would say, and to see how spme young folk wotit9 look 
just at the parting time," said the younger M*Pherson. ^* I 
never left Scotland before, and wouldn't it be odd if we 
should by chance ne'er see it again V* 

" These are the fancies of raw boys, and not of grown 
men," said Malcolm rather sternly ; but as he was speaking, 
a bare-legged youth plucked him by the sleeve. ** What," 
said he, "do you want, boy 1" 

" There's an auld wife wants to see you, maister," said 
the boy, " if you be Malcolm MTherson and Farquhar 
M*Naoghton, forbye." 

" Where is she that wants usi" 

" Oo, just here by the water-lip ; and there's mair than 
ane. Come and see." 

The three youths followed the *boy, and turning down, 
were accosted by a tail " harridan " of a woman, dressed in 
the mode of a Highland calliagh, with a dark tartan plaid 
more carefully drawn round her face, than seemed neces- 
sary in a fine spring evening. 

" It's a pleasant night for your walk, gentlemen," said a 
low manly voice ; " hoot, what needs I make a masquerade 
o' mysel — ^ye'll soon ken me ;" and out shot a large band to 
g^rasp theirs; and the plaid being thrown back, showed a 
well-known face, "Do you no ken your own father. Far* 
quhar 1 and you, Samuel M*Pherson, your father-in-law, as I 
may say, from the auld bield o' Glendochart I didna think 
that a petticoat- and a tonag— an auld wife's mutch, and a 
woollen cartouch — would hae kept my ain son from know* 
ing me here in Perth," said tlie disguised Cearnach. " Faith, 
4 think Jock Chockthrapple, the hangman, my auld acquaint- 
ance o' the jail, will hae little chance o' finding me out in 
such a wylicoat as thi8,"-^and the athletic old man flounced 
along in. his woman's dress, with a very ludicrous and un* 
couth effect. " There's mair o' us here, lads," he continued, 
*' and we're a' woman together, to be sure, but I am the 
auldest wife mysel, and the least likely to be a temptation 
to young meq^— so come along." 

The Cearnach led the way into a large old-feshipned inn 
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that stood by the Tay-side, over the door of which eceaked 
an enormous Bwmi^iiif sign-board, with the Farqnharson's 
arms painted upon it, in a style and manner such as might 
have been expected from a Highland artist, who understood 
the dignity of his subject much better than the manner of 
blazoning it forth. The disguised reiver, giving a knowing 
nod to the landlord, who watched at the door, the wh<^e were 
ushered into a comfortably furnished apartment, where sat 
three females whom our youths were at no loss to recog- 
nise." ' '^ 

'* See ye that now, lads V said the Cearnach, as the bro- 
thers, with surprise and joy, embraced the stately matron of 
Corrie»vrin, who hastened to the armsof her^tall and manly 
sons. Next, their staid and black-eyed sister; with modesty, 
but with a blush of warmth and pleasure, received the eager 
salute of their comrade, Farquhar, while Margaret, the 
Cearnach*s daughter, who had' come all the way from Glen- 
dochart, almost flew into the embrace of the younger 
Mcpherson. 

** My faith !" exclaimed the old man, '*the sight of such 
a meeting as this is well worthy of the longest tramp, and 
the weariest night that we have yet lain down in our beds, 
since we left the inner wilderness of Breadalbane.** 

After the first rapid congratulations and inquiries had 
been exchanged, the young soldiers could not help compli- 
menting their mother, as well as the younger females, on 
their looks and general appearance, notwithstanding the 
length of their journey. 

•* Mother, we are happy to attend to you," sakl both bro- 
thers. 

" It*s not to hide, nor it*s not to stifle," said Mrs. M*Pher- 
son, ^ the concern that this sudden news had brought to my 
heart, as I sat lonely with my daughter here, in the deserted 
glen of Corrie-vriu — ^it was not for going to the south at king 
George's bidding, nor for being shipped o*er the sea,^may be, 
or to fight German battles, with which Scotland has naught 
to do, that I ever gave iny consent that ye should take an 
oath to the majesty of Hanover, as common men in th^ 
Black Watch. I see what you are going to reply, but your 
father put faith in the southland lords, and sair did he rue it; 
and if it should not please the king to let you back to your 
own homes, but, regardless of the engagements of Highland 
agents, send you to be sacrificed on foreign fields, what 
would become of the bereaved widow, who has no other hope 
on earth but yourselves? and in what would the tears of the 
maidens end, whose hearts are set on their brothers and 
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Bweetbearte of the Black Watch? Hear, therefore, ladd, 
your mother's words; it would hae been happy for me, if 
you had humbled yourselves to dig the sward that -brings 
you milk and meal in Breadalbane, and never handled penny 
or plack of the king's money, who now shows you and I that 
he has full power over you — ^life and limb, lands and liberty, 
afl time wHJ, I fear, sadly bring about** 

** Mother, 1 think your fears are vain, and you take this 
expedition too serious : but suppose it were otherwise, what 
would you have us to do 1*' 

** Seek your discharge from the Watch before you put 
yourselves farther into the power of strangers, fielieve me, 
this march to England bodes no good, and before you shall 
run the risk of being torn from Scotland's hills, and carried 
to where your lives will be in jeopardy, I will sell every 
rood of land that your father lefl me, to buy you off from this 
foreigner bondage of them who care little for justice where 
poor men are the claimants, and. far less for the mother's 
feelings or the widow's tears." 

** £ad you sanction such fears and suspicions anent this 
simple march to London and back, Mr. M*Naughton 1" said 
Malcolm, astonished at the solemnity of his mother's ap- 
peal. 

** If it prove a simple march to London and home again, 
ril acknowledge that Mrs. M*Pberson and I are but sma' 
profiters by that best o' the world's lessons, experience," 
said the Caernach, impressively. ** It's o'er lang for me to 
. tell you my reasons now, but I hae little skill of men's^mo- 
tives and Whig policy, if the king of England, that had 
Scotland given him to rule o'er, just into the bargain, would 
whistle up the Black Watch to London town, where it was 
never their agreement to go, for naught else but the plea- 
sure of a fuglement afore the ladies on a review day." 

The three young men sat for a few minutes as if struck 
with a conviction that was fatal^ to their hopes, while the 
maidens gazed in every successive countenance with the 
strongest anxiety. 

, ** It cannot be, that the En«tlish government mean this, 
fkther,*' said Farquhar. "Although the Whigs may be 
sudpicious of the men of the hills, they are not surely decep- 
tive, and openly unjust. Besides, our officers are too inde- 
pendent and high-minded to allow us to be cheated in this 
manner, and shipped off, like unwilling cattle, to a foreign 
shore." 

" The cock crows loudly, and flaps his wings btavely, on 
bis owu middenstead, though it be but poor,*' said the old 
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man; "l)Ut the king's minister has many gifts to give, and 
Highland lairds hae many wants, especially when the gold 
and gear of England begins to shine in their eon— and what 
are puiivmen^s rights to rich men*s reasons, when they hae 
the power ? Farquhar, I would give all the horned beasts, 
and every ewe and wekther that bleats on the braes aboon 
Glendochart, to get you off the chance that I see this day of 
your mother never seeing your face again, and bonny Phoe- 
mia M*Pherson there being left a weary wanter, when she 
should be a braw married woman— or a sorrowfu* widow, 
mayhap, before she*s ever a proclaimed bride." 

Farquhar sat ruminating upon his father's words, his eyes 
uneonsciously fixed on Phoemia M'Pherson, while Malcolm 
rose, and strode hastilv across the room. 

'* It is too late, mother and friends,"' said the latter, stop- 
ping short; ^'your proposal is too late, even supposinf it 
were feasible or necessary ; for the Black Watch marches 
to-morrow morning; and were there even time, it is -small 
boast for me to say, that it would not be easy for pound or 
pennv toJ)uy off such as us, in times like the present" 

" is that certainly the case?" said Mrs. M'Pherson, hasti- 
ly, addressing the old man. 

" I fear it is so, as I have already told you," answered the 
Cearnach» ** To-morrow, by day-break, the lads must go; 
and we, as well as they, must trust toProvidence as to what 
may be to come. But mark my words, gentlemen, each, as 
you are now about to leave us for long or for short; if, when 
you get to London city, you find the English, as I fear they 
will, mean to break the [wction that binds you to the hills, 
by forcing you off to foreign parts; if you submit quietly to 
be transported where your friends and sweethearts may ne- 
ver see 310U more, I own you unworthy to wield your father's 
swords, or to inherit the quiet lands that they .leave you in 
auld Scotland." 

**Wewillnot1 we cannot! nor shall we surely experi- 
ence such injustice !" said they all. 

" But tell us, sir," said the younger M*Pherson, " what, in 
such a case, you would have us to do ?" *" 

"What did /do^ when, for real misdeeds, which they 
would have punished with undue severity, they bad me shut 
up in the Tolbooth of Perth ? Does not the hreach of one 
law make a road for the breach of another ? and the power 
which oppresses and deceives may no longer be power when 
the leg IS loose and the arm is free. Should they even mean 
as I Buspoot, they will not chain Highland gentlemen toge* 
Ifaor like LowlaM hounds, and fi)rce them into the boat tl»t 
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k not the foot free and the heart brave? And will not the 
north star guide you to your own glens, even if your tramp 
should be under the cloud of night?*' 

"Duncan," said the elder M'Pherson, "consider whatyott 
advise us to. We are sworn soldiers under liis majesty, 
Idog George, and would not that be open desertion, added 
to disobedience of orders, and the penalty is — -^^ 

"There are, at thia moment, in the castle of Glenmore,** 
interrlipted the old man, with all the original fierceness of 
the Cearnach character, " those I need not name, that spoke 
to me in serious anxiety before I left Bncadalbane, who 
would think little of his courage, or his spirit either, tiiat 
would talk of penalties in respect of orders founded only in 
injustice and deception,, should such orders ever be offered 
to tiiel brave men of the Black Watch ; and there are even 
here those that would draw a blade " 

" Let me not be mistaken, Duncau M*Naughton," inter* 
rupted, in return,,the former, with an eye that kindled with 
his feelings, '* as if fear had aught to do with my reasons or 
resolves. There are reasons and duties growing out of the 
compact of society, which make no man's private feelings 
the measure or rule of his conduct, in oirounostancea such 
as ours. But Samuel, my brother, and you, Farquhar, my 
friend, will you join me now in the firm resolve, that if the 
apprehensions and suspicions of our parents turn out to be 
true, we will brave every thing, and even that death itself, 
which the powerful, aided by* the law, can poon inflict, to re-i 
turn to our happy hills, and oqr w^rm^hearted sweethearts, 
in bonny fireadalb^nej" 

The other two youths, anxious, by this time, to be heard, 
started to their feet, and with brief expressions, yet speaking 
looks, jointly and severally confirmed the resolve. 

Surely women are not naturally abettors of disloyalty 
and military disobedience, yet when the two maidens, who 
' had watched this whole conversation with the utmost 
anxiety, witnessed the solemnity of this resolve, their eyes 
began to strgam with tears of sympathetic enthusiasm, and 
mingling in the excitement, the young men next joined 
hands with theirs, as if the whole actually anticipated that 
tho accomplishment of the resolution was to turn out to be 
the means of the happiest meeting that they wjere ever again 
to experience. 

"And och f said the dame, herself, rising also, and clasp- 
ing her hands with joy, " if ye come back to me, safe and 
floi^nd, how I should welcome jo\i again to the green p^s- 
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tur60 of Ck^rrie-vriii, where your (ktber*B iword Woifld be 
ill fitting^ your wear« if yoa coald not defend yourselves and 
yoar wives tfaat are yet to be, from red-coats and braggarts 
that may ever come against yon, until, may be — who knows? 
— ^king Jamie himself might come from France to call up the 
clans, and take the part of the oppressed, and to make poor 
auld Scotland a real kingdom again.** 

'*Then farewell, mother! and farewell, Peggy!" said 
Samuel M'Pherson, giving his hand to those who so much 
interested him. '^ I hear the evening drum sounding down 
the street, and we must to our quarters. But there's a new 
day to come, and you be up by the bonny gray of the morn- 
ing, we shall yet have another parting embrace ; and then, 
bo ! for an honourable visit, ana no deception, to the king's 
loajesty himself in the great city of Lond<xi,*' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Tbey all were drest in aimour sheen. 

Upon the pleasant banks of Tay; ' 

Befcoe a king^ they might be seen. 

Old Bjlluldj 



Neybr did a pleasanter morning shine forth from the 
welkin in the cloudy climate of Scotland than that which 
gladdened the romantic heights and hollows in the diversi- 
fied neighbourhood of Perth, on the day when the Black 
Watch were to^ march for England. At the first roll of 
the mornin|r drum, which in the midst of his dreams, he 
heard echoing from the neighbouring houses, Farquhar 
M'Naughton started from his oed, and but a few minutes 
were sufiered to elapse before his feet bounded on the dewy 
sod in the outskirts of the town. The fresh breeze from 
the hills blew fragrant in his face, as he hurried to the Geds 
field, towards which the men were now on all sides hastily 
proceeding. 

A strong interest beins by this time taken by the people 
of the neighbourhood in ul ihttt related to the Black Watch, 
already the inhabitants round, of every class, began also to 
muster, to see the regiment march ; and before the ranks 
were completely made up on the green, a lively swarm of 
eager people appeared on every height around, or urging 
along ever^ field and pathway, anxious to obtain a parting 
look of their favourite regiment Honest burghers, in blue 
bonnets and ribbed gramashams, might be seen hastening, 
almost breathless, along the pathways, leading their eager 
sons, or their partial daughters, who, with snored hair and 
jimp Waists, peeped forth from under the usual chequered 
plaid with which they were modestly hooded, at the '* braw 
lads " and gallant gentlemen, who were going to leave them 
for a long march, just as at home they wore becoming ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 
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Bdbre llie mba hid beeo long oo tbe graoiid, crowds of 
Uifds and kaded men. whose fanwny limfaB bestrode^ with 
mote Bbength thui gnoe, tbe shaggy shelties oo which 
thej had travelled fiom before daylight, came galloping 
down tbe hill-sideB to be at the gathering ; and even High^ 
land ladies, with looks as \&^ as their hills, their ** high 
beads,** as the toupees of the time were appropriately called, 
in many instances cssed in cane calashes, according to the 
ftshion of the tisie, were not wanting to add giaoe and 
dignity to the filliii^ crowd ; while soch of them as came 
fiooi a distance, lamUed about the field opon their pilUooed 
nags, as well to excite the envy of the more lowly damsels^ 
as to coowiend iheir own graces to tbe lavoor oif tbe sol- 
dierly band, whose attentions were now the olgects of gene- 
ral emulation. 

A pleasaoter sight could seldom be seen, nor one more 
ezcitiog, at least to all who at present occopied this ani- 
mated field, to whom, in tbe true spirit of northern nation- 
ality and moantaioeer enthosiasm, every circa instance of 
this present parting was a matter of infectious feeling, A 
Highlander is always afllected opon leaving his hill, espe- 
cially if it be to traverse laods that he never saw, and 
under circamstances of such uncertain promise, as may ex- 
cite the stores of his warm imagination. No wonder, then, 
that this body of ** Hi^^laod shentlemen ** should not be 
able, on this occasion, to look with indifierence on the 
friends and favourites fVom whom they were about to pert, 
nor upon the romantic mountains of their favourite north, 
now appearing to reverberate back, in a hundred echoes, 
the exhilarating strains of the fiirewell piobroachd, which, 
by the enthusiasm of the numerous pipers on the field, 
often swelling into an expression quite epic and Ossianic, 
drew tears from many eyes, both of soldiers and spectators. 

^ You will see, mother, that this will be an honourable 
march and a speedy return, for all your fe&rs,** said both the 
M*PherBons to the thoughtful dame of Corrie-vrin, as they" 
were permitted a moment's conversation at the edge of the 
field. ^ What indeed should hinder it? Do we not go in 
the light of day, with drum and bagpipe, like good men ; 
and the very air wafting kind wishes afler us; and think 
yon we shall not return in greater honour to Scotland again ? 
for right well does the king know that our presence cannot 
be dispensed with in our own glens.** 

** God grant it, n^ son !** said the anxious dame. " But 
stUl I cannot forget that it was fighting alon^ with the no- 
ble BCar, agahiit the frther of this present kmg, that your 
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brave father lost bis life in the bloody fifteen. It was sore 
agtiost my will that he went out, and as ill do' I like this 
your present setting forth, flattering though It appears. But 
be it as it will, the widow woman*s word is not minded ; for, 
alas! she is but the saugh tree;&t the water*^ edge, that sel- 
dom holds* up its drooping head, but still maun bow to 
whatever comes, in fragile resignation.*' 

** And it's unco hard to be resigned when there's nothing 
left behind — ^nothing — nothing in this lonesome world,*' 
murmured another poor widow, namely, Mrs. M*Laiji, 
speaking from behind their backs, as she also had come to 
the parting. 

With such speech as this, and not withotit tears, such as 
mothers shed over their sons, the brothers parted from the 
weeping dame, as well as did the youno^er from his warm- 
beuted betrothed, the Cearnach's daughter. With fewer 
tears, but with not less feeling, did Phoemy M^Pherson 
allow young M'Naughton to kiss her cheek in parting, for 
a strange foreboding mixed with all their hopes, that some- 
thing was to happen to the Black Watch on this march. 
Nor was the Cearnach himself, fierce and gloomy as he 
looked, from under the dark-green plaid which shaded his 
face, much l^ss afiiected at bidding his^ son farewejl, yet 
were his suspicions less qualified as he gazed on the im- 
pOBinff line of the Watch before him ; and the advice he 

Sve nis son was more firm and decided. '* Farquhar, my 
i," he said, '* if the southrons, to whom you go, act ho- 
nourably by you, out-do them in honour and a noble spirit; 
and if the king grants me a pardon, he shall not lose by it 
here on the hills; but if they attempt to deceive you with 
craft and guile, remember that you are the son of Duncan 
M'Naughton, as well as oi Marion Shaw, in whose name 
you have enrolled yourself in the Black Watch." 

AtL length, after the few minutes allowed, when every 
band had been shaken for the last time, and every parting 
blessing said, the extended line was again ^trictly formed, 
the shouldered muskets gleamed in the mommgsun, and the 
word to present arms having been given by Lord Sem pill, in 
honour of the hospitable inhabitants of Perth, a roll of drums 
and a scream of warlike music from a crowd of bagpipes, 
gave stirrinff note to the surrounding multitude that their 
brave frien£ were about to depart 

Lord Sempill, the colonel, now rode along the line of the 

regiment, and not unaware of the Jacobite sentiments, little 

disffuised among the crowd, and the dubious feelings still 

lurking among the men, he stopped in the centre, and ad- 
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dre«ed a few words to the oflicen in the hearing of the 
M'Phenons and most of the regiment The import of his 
woida was caoght np with warmth, when, lifting fak hat 
after his speech, the bonnets along the line were instantly 
raised, and a load hnzia^f enthusiasm and of loyalty wan 
simoltaneonsl^ set np. This shout was answered by wavii^ 
of handkerchief and clapping of hands from the surroond-^ 
ing peoirfet until three hearty cheers enhanced the excite- 
ment of the moment, and echoed from the children of the 
town behind. Scarcely had the exhilarating sound sub- 
sided, when the word was giy&k — the moved arras gleamed 
once more, the music struck up and sounded towards the 
hills, and in another instant the whole body was in motion. 
Great ^rt of the crowd fi>llowed, as if unconscioudy, fos 
some distance. The straio of the bagpipes next changed 
for one less livehr, as they began to mount the height whicb 
, separated them from the town. 

Here the crowd began to pause. Soon the music became 
faint in the distance, and backing their firelocks over their 
shoulders, the Highlanders, in grave and sentimental si- 
lence, prepared themselves for their long march* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A puinant and mighty power 
b mtrching^ hitherwaid in pitxkt arrasy. 

SOAKSFSABS. 



JpROCEEDUvo by easy eftagea on their march, it waa the 
^evening of the third day af&r the departure from Perth* ere 
Jtbe Black Watch obtained its first view of the far-famed 
city of Edinburgh. Few, at least of the rank and file, having 
ever been so far south before, the romantic situation of the 
icity, its lofty castle with its ancient towers and palacer, 
aSecXed these simple denizens of the hills with various feel* 
Ings besides those of mere wonder and admiration. 

Though situated in ^e Lowlands, and the high seat of 
the ** parchment law,^ jet, as &e modern capital of their 
ancient kingdom, where (heir parliament had sat and their 
lyings bad held their court, and that with a degree of royal 
state which excited great admiration ih so poor a country 
as Scotland,, they jus^y felt a pride in its imposing appear- 
ance, as well as in its local associations. But the late 
unpopular barter, under the name of a union with its former 
enemy, having denuded it of all that once gave it splendour 
as well as authority — having fliUed for ever from within 
its venerable walls, not only its king and its nobility, its 
parliament and privy-conncil, but also its prosperitjr and its 
wealth, and left It little else than a school of rapacious chi- 
canery, and a dull nest of the eating moths of the law — 
they entered its ruinous ports, and marched up its deserted 
fitreets, with feelings that increased their doubts aff^to the 
issue of their own march to a country which they looked 
upon as the author of all this ruin. 

Nor could the citizens themselves greatly gainsay the 
truth of this view of their situation. 3ince the lively era 
of the long visit to their city of the last of the Stuart line 
that ever sat on the throne of the kingdoms, namely, 
James, Duke of York, then high commissioner of the Scot- 
tish parliament, afterwards James the Second of Enffland, 
but stili called the Seventh of Scotland, who, wiUi his 
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family and retinue, in 1682, led the royal palace of Holy- 
rood and the kingdom for ever, Edinburg^h had been gra- 
dually falling into decay. William of Oranee was no friend 
to Scotland; and the union which took ^ace inthesac- 
ceeding reign absorbed the whole of the active Scottish no- 
bility within the bosom of the great wen ofEngland; leaving 
the once gay and wealthy Cannongate of the Scottish 4iie- 
tropolis a series of gloomy and deserted ruins. .Until the 
final settlement of the Hanoverian dynasty paved the way 
for those improvements which have since rendered Edin- 
burgh what it is, the city refoained dull and neglected, 
even by its own natives; commerce there was none; and 
law was not, in those days, so profitable a pursuit as it hais 
been of late years. A traveHer from the south, except to 
report the loftiness of its houses, or sneer at the ill flavour 
of its streets, scarcely ever was seen to enter its deserted 
hostelries ; and so many causes conspired to aid its poverty 
and its gloom, tlmt the emphatic expression of '* the dark 
age of Edinburgh,*' has, by late writers, been adopted* to de- 
signate that unfortunate period. 

Though the crowds that hailed the Black Watch, as the 
regiment marched through tl^e Cannongate up to the' castle 
hiU, were not so greAt on this occasion as they were many 
years afterwards, when the fame of the forty-second High- 
landers had reo/shed the r^otest corners of Europe ; and 
When, on returning to thei^ native country, and passing up 
this same street, the pipers and band, as General Stewart 
relates, could not ^y for want of room-* still, suieh an 
event as the quartering of so noble a band of mountaineers 
within their walls, was almost as great a relief to the dull 
monotony of the neglected city, as was the well known 
visit of Frince Charles and his men, when on his march to 
the south two .years afterwards. Long before the High- 
landers got in by the Canno^^te port, the whole town was 
in a bustle of expectant excitement; and as soon as the first 
scream of the bagpipes was heard towards the High Street, 
every dowager remnant of the old nobility, whom preju- 
dice or penury yet confined, in antiquated state, within 
some upper flat of the lofty houses, lifted her window and 
shot out her frizzled head to look at the martial array. 
Here they sat, as the brave Highland Watch marched 
through, carefully observiuff evc^y youthful sunburnt face 
that passed beneath, with all a woman^s partiality for a red- 
coat, and all their returning national pride, ^hat 'Uhe auld 
country could even still produce so gallant a company.** 

• Chalmers' fhiditions, S^c. 
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*^ There V pith in us^yet, knd power, too, Lady Coranea- 
tkan/' said a Jacobite dowagfer, of antique quality, speaking 
to her neifl^hbour, whose frizzled bead was thrust out at the 
corresponmng window. 

^ Ay, we*re no jiist come to naught, yet, although we 
hoe gaen the broidery cloak aff our backs that we anee 
wore so proudiy^ and the vera stools we sat upon, to thae 
pursy Englishers ; else, we could na gather sic a sample of 
our ain lads aff the hills. My sooth ! when German Greordy 
sees thae cheilds, I think heMl may be ken whether Scot- 
land and her ancient puissance, and her ancient families, 
too. Lady Comneathan, are to be considered nae better than 
auld shards, to be haurled like a broken pan at the tail o' 
her aiB fat nobility.** 

.'*Ye may say that. Lady Elailcrawdy,*' responsed her 
efoally discontented neighbour of the fiflh flat ** It*8 puir 
days for Scotland when tier vera Highland men, instead of 
being visited by her lawful king, as our Charlies and Jamies 
used to do in my young days, maun ^e up to London to 
make an exhibition o* themselves to this interloping Hano- 
verian, and to hae the English rabble cutting their jokes 
upon their skirling pipers and their bare hou^s, puir fal- 
lows. But mair than that, my lady. It*s no for naethinfr 
that the gled whistles, or that that booing Whig, Maccul- 
lum-More of Argyle, or whaever else, has fleeched thae 
lads out <f their country, to please the English folk, and 
get a claught to himsel. Ye ken bow hard this second 
George is pressed for men to help out his fboliBh German 
wars, and his Maria Theresa, and bis Hanoverian hobbies. 
What should hinder this to be naething but a decoy, to get 
thae puir ehields slapped aflT to the seat o* war, for nae 
oth^r end but to be buried in the trenches of Bervcn-ap* 
Zoom, or such other oonnamable places ? I just wish the 
braw lads were safe bach again.*** 

The nod of assent, and pathetic response, with which this 
suspicion was received, was not confined to Lady Kailcraw- 
dy, or the other (kr seen gossips of the upper fldts of the 
ifannongate of Edinburgh; ^r ^he same sentiments were 
broadly reciprocated by men, who were neither deficient iii 
attachment to the Protestant dynasty, nor yet in information 
regarding the real statteof ^hings in England. However, 
partaking the same sentiments of pride in the regiment, and 
even friendship for many of its members, as individuals, 
when the citizens observed, in the course of the evening, the 
orderly behaviour of the men, as well as their simple hilari- 
|T in the hearty enjoyment of Lowland cbod cheer, thejr 
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both wiflhed and hoped the beat; and the eveiitDg waa apent 
ia auch aocial intermixture between anountaineer and Low- 
landmen, aa tended greatly ta diaaipate mutual ^judicea. 
The woraeiit in particular, made no aecret of their admira- 
UoQ of ** the Highland lada,** and when the early drum of 
the Allowing day called them from the oorofiMtable chaff 
beda of the Lowlanda, and aaaerobled^thei'r long line on the 
oaatie-bill of Edinburgh ; when the pipea began to. play them 
forth from the town* and the parting cheer of their partial 
countrymen, aa they paasedi to diaturb aomewhat pleaaantlv 
the aileirce of the morning ; the regret that waa already felt 
hy many a ainiple heart, ahowed that'ScolameUy whatever 
feelinga may be imputed to thenit have a mutual eigoyment 
in the emotiona of aentiment, and the hearty wvmth of 
fnendly nationality. 

Thus our Highlandmen travelled on, and aoon paaaing 
through the barrier town of Berwick, upon whoae anaeay 
walla and frowning caatle many of the officera looked with 
feelinga whieh need not here be dwelt upon, the regiment 
at length found itself, for the firat time, upon English 
grouno. 

'^Ea! loah but this southland eounUy *11 be a braw plaoe» 
after a*, Arohie,'* said Hamish, the piper, to hia neighbour, 
aa they aurveyed, with wonder, the level plains of thick graas 
and com that successively came in their view ; for the pro* 
lific montii of June had now invested England with all its 
richness. ^ It*s just the carse of Gowrie,'* continued the man 
of wind, *^ayont the carse o* Stratbinore, and the next caraa 
o' Strathairn ayout that, ever and aye. Qoeh ( it*a nae won- 
der, John Eneliahman '11 hae plenty o' ahilling to the pouch, 
and snuff to uie nose ; forbye the orowdies and the brochans^ 
till her waeme*s like to brust*' 

**Och, ay — it*s a bmw country*— side eno^gh^^iunk !** 
said the other, throwing his eye athwart the green plain, 
with an envious grunt ** But look at her peoples wi' te 
timmir brogue on her feet, an' te bit round eogie on her 
head. An' ocb but ahe's a purfy creature," he i^ed, with 
a contemptuous glance at the gaping and well-fed peasants, 
who stopped their work to gaze at them from every hedge 
aa they paased ; ^ an' has a chowler at her iaw like a Low^ 
land bail lie. Wow, but she maun he atech'd aair wi' te meal 
an' te drink, when ahe wagsles in her widks like le skipper 
o' Dprnock, and haurls her tegs after her like an auld ntiare 
wi' te apavina." 

** An' haa a braw aark to her back, but haana te havina to 
put it aootb te fareekaav** anaw«ed the other* obmrving. 
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.With luAodashmeiil; and no lack of oational prejudice, the 
pecaliar dress of the peasants; that is, their linen worn over 
their other garments. ** But A>me o' them,** he added, ** are 
hig <^iekb enoa/jrh, if to oould gang hims lane better than a' 
dog on its bind legs, or handle a claymore like a Christian." 
But these prejudices began to wear ofi; as the Highland- 
men experienced the clunisjr good-nature of the villagers, 
«jKi especially when they found that, instead of being re- 
garded by the English with a corresponding prejudice, as 
hal^naked savages, wearing nothing but a short petticoat 
like a woman, feeding on oats like « horse, and sleeping on 
snow like a Lap^nddr, as they had heard, not wiuout 
truth, was the opinion held of them by the common people 
of the 8outh-<»they were treated with kindness, and even, in 
many instances, looked upon wiUi perfect admiration. Jf, 
however, in ttie many late accounts of the famous events of 
the forty-five, we learn much of the astonishment excited in 
the country towns of England, as far only as Newcastle, by 
the Highland army who followed the chevalier two years 
afterwards, we may conceive the wonder witli which this 
prior and better-appointed body was gazed at by the peasant* 
ry all the way to the metropolis. The dissipation of tlie 
prejudices just alluded to, however, by the actual sight x>f 
the men, formed the chief foundation of the surprise and ad- 
miration with which the Black Watch was regarded,' during' 
the whole of this march ; when, instead of mountain savages, 
hardly admissible among a community of men, as their own 
floating babble had represented the Highlanders, the En- 
glish provincials saw a squadron of infantry such as Europe 
could hardly parallel, dressed in the martial and picturesque 
'*garb of old Gaul,"' so celebrated in a song of which one of 
tl^mselves was the autlior, and the whole behaving with a 
docile politeness which left the peasantry of the sooth &r 
behind, we need be at no loss to account for the dread of the 
latter being changed into admiratwn, and their national jea* 
lousy into kindness and emulative civility. At length, far 
ftom fttigued with a march on fbot of five hundred miles, 
over roa& by no means euch as they are in our day, the outer 
indications of London itself at length came into view ; and 
the simple men thought only of seeing the king, who had 
Mnt for them, with nothing but kindness and compliments, 



and was now doubtless waiting for their arrival in his city, 
with anxious impatience^ thinkmg, '* to be surelyi,'* of them 
and their long march, at least as much «s they weie think- 
iaff of him. 
It is the misfortune of Scotsmen, particularly the High- 
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Undera — at kast until long training in the ways of the ci- 
vilized worid may root out that which is part of their nature 
—that the^ alwayj look upon the motives of those with 
* whom they have to do, as considerably tinged with tenii- 
?Heni^ or biafised cither by friendship or enmity. Thas, in 
reference either to amity or offence, yMinig being much the 
Ibundation of their own actions, they naturally judge of 
others by themselves; and be they, perhaps, a calculating 
people, they undoubtedly emUukUe constantly, more or- less, 
upon the great impulses of ht^man nature. The general 
body of the Black Watch, then^ having been pursuaded into 
trusting loyalty to the new dynasty, by a species of seiitt- 
tnenJt^ well calculated to move med of simple apprehensions; 
and that sentiment having been warmed as well as verified, 
by an invitation from ^ the gude man that sa^ in Charlie^s 
chair," for them to come up to London, that iing and ser- 
vant might eee each other ; this begun friendship and loyalty 
seemed to the latter to be fkrther cemented and consolidatea, 
by the eoldier having opportunity of showing his skill and ad- 
dress in the handling of his peculiar weapon, and the king 
his favour to men, who, from various causes, thought they 
were entitled to think much higher of themselves than of 
the mercenary regiments of his Majesty^s ordinary service. 

Indulging these feelings, so flattering to apprehensions 
such as theirs, the Highlanders entered with joy the outer 
suburbs of the great city of London. The fame of their ap- 
pearance having gone fiefbre, and tiie season being favoura- 
ble, crowds came out to meet them; and the wonder excited 
in the prejudiced metropolitan, at the Unheard-of enormity 
of tbe Gaelic philebeg, was only equalled here also, bv their 
surprise that it should look so well on a soldier, and their 
admiration of the general eflfect of the peculiar costume 
upon a large body of men. 

Great astonishment was excited in the Londoners, as the 
bagpipe screamed for the first time in the then pleasant 
parks of Homsey. The men of the Watch, however, re- 
ceived their first damper to their fresh feelin^^ upon find- 
ing themselves not permitted to enter the city in a body: 
The re^ment halted just under Highgate Hill, and the men 
were distributed into quarters threuffhout the ancient vil- 
lages of Crouch End, Stroud Green, Muswell Hill, and other 
parts of that suspicious and strliggling suburb, lying between 
It and Akiersgate, which in those days of imperfect police^ 
was welL known to- give much trouble to the indulgent au.« 
thorities of i^dlesex* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



England, attend, while thy fate 1 deplore, 
Rehearsing the schemes and the conduct of power; 
And anceonly of those who have power I sing, 

1 am sore none can think that I hint at the king. 

Lord Hsbtxt, 1743. 



HiTBsftTO the events of oar story have obliged ue to gknce 
occaaionaUy at the circumstances of the times, ar least as 
. viewed by the dramatis persamtR vfith- which we have hsd 
to da. But these permmages, being chiefly Jaeobite% in an 
^gp when every man in England, as well as&ot]and,.spoke 
in the exaggerated language of faction, it may not be amiss 
Jto refresh the reader*s recollection l^ a few particulars of 
the history of a period, inusually iiinportant as preparatc^ 
to after events, yet, from various causes, subject in our day 
to unusual negtept 
>-The men who were chiefly instrumental in expelline the 
House of Stuart, and s^ating William on the throne of £Qg- 
land, were, upon the whole, a firm and a wise set of patriots. . 
Though the national unanimity, so remarkable in all parties, 
which brought about that measure, continued with little di- 
minutioH for several generations, even extending, by the aid 
«f events fortunate for the nation, te the introduction of the 
House of Hanover, and the final settlement of the Protes- 
tant sutfoession; yet was not all this good obtained without 
-wti alloy of evil, which it is impossible the nation can easily 
either forget or repair. 

This evil, under the effects of which England indeed at 
present groans, haa unquestionably consisted, chiefly, in the 
gradual corruption of her public men, and the extensive 
swallowing up of patriotic principle, in views of selfishness 
and fiimily aggrandizement, which was, perhaps, at its height 
in the days of which we write, and has paved the way for so 
remarkable a waste, since, of the resources of a nationi 
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whose hiternal energies have actually been soch as, perhaps, 
to put all antiquity to shame. It is this &ct, perhaps, making 
the annals of England, during the reigns of the two first 
Creorges little else than the historjr of. a disputing and 
changing legislature, efficient in nothing but its systematic 
corruption, and the power it thus obtained over a murmur- 
ing people, whidh causes this portion of our history to excite 
60 little interest, and consequently to be so little known to 
the great mass of society in our own day. Even Marl- 
boTouf h's wars, in Queen Anne's time, partakings as they 
did, of the same irrational character and abortive results, as 
the balance-of-pow^r disputes and ^anoverian campaigns of 
the second Georgets timesr-^ven they now excite but little 
interest, to relieve the languor attepding.the details of eternal 
struggles fi>r power and place at home, pajnOll repetitions of 
complaints apd representations, much talent and some pa- 
triotism, almost entirelv wasted against the pow^ of num-' 
bers and of money. The only event that really stands out 
in these transitive times, upon which the mind dwells with 
admiration or with melancnoly, is the unhappy rebellion of 
the forty-five, which was the partial explosion of the feel- 
ings of the period, at least so far as Scotland was concomad, 
aiM whose characteristics as well as consequences are, there- 
fore, studied and known. 

But, Mank as tliis period is in public interest, neverthe^ 
iesB^ from the greater license of manners abounding among 
all classes at the time, the greater simplicity of feeling, and 
consequent boldness of character, the greater ignorance 
generally, and particularly of politics; and, in snort, the 
greater capacity of the people for bearing oppression or mis- 
rule, notwithstanding the disposition , to tumult which *bo 
frequently showed itself in occurrences of private history 
and biographical romance; that period was in many re- 
epccts rich in facts, compared with the present times, much 
as we have advanced since in general moral and political 
improvement. It is the belief that these facts have not been 
altc^ether exhausted, notwithstanding the high 'alei^t that 
has been occupied in ransacking tl|rm, as well as that much 
remains to be instructively illustrated in the manners and 
opinions of a period so near to our own, that has caused us 
to adventure upon this present history. In doing so, we 
need hardly remark to the intelligent reader, that the strong 
language used by each party at the period, will be feunS 
fullv to justify the expressions we have put into the moutlis . 
of those who have occasion to speak upon the political topics 
of their days, as well as those bitter imputations on the Ha- 
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noffefdyna^vof our moDarchs, which^ hDvrever natural aiuf 
common with the old Jacobite party, are found s» nobly 
iklflified in our own more auspicious days. 

But' to return to our brief sketch of events^ which agitated 
the public mind in England about the period of our story. 

Ever since the accession of the House of Hanover^ the 
care and protection of that sipall portion of the German em- 
pire, naturally, however, the favourite of the king, had been 
a terrible incumbrance on the foreign policy of England, by 
involving her in all the petty intrigues of the northerrf 
states, and inveigling her in a constant labyrinth of conten- 
tions diplomacy and continental dispute& This wa» pecu- 
liarly the case at the accession of Greorge the Second, but 
it is no small praise to Sfr Robert Wal{x>le, that^ whatever 
might have been the corruption which he systematically in- 
trc^uced into the British legislation, and from whatevef 
motives he in general acted, in this instance be had the ad- 
dress to weather bis king through all the intricacies of con- 
tinental policy ; and, both in tl^ previous and the present 
jeign, to keep England out of war for a great many years. 
Leas sagacious, however, afler all, than some of his succes- 
sors of later times, he did not perceive tliat when English- 
men have moiiey to pay for war they delight to fight, and 
that a war minister is always more extensively popular 
than one who should even have the patriotism to relieve the 
people by slow and sure measures of policy — ^he employed 
the larse revenues at his command in a manner well 
known, besides the support and augmentation of a standing 
army, then the subject of constant parliamentairy bickerings 
until tlie humbled state of the nation, and the crippled 
state of her trade, from the insults in particular of Spain, at 
sea, became the means of raising that clamour against him, 
which accelerated his downfal, Tittle more than a year pre- 
vious to the period we are speaking of. 

Into the/jcauses which might have gone far to oblige this 
celebrated statesman to act as he did, we cannot, of course, 
now enter. But the grand political principle, then much in 
vc^e, of maintaining tkfi balance of power in Europe — ^the 
prrae of England to be umpire and redresser of the grievances 
of potentates — ^togetlier with the partialities and continental 
connexions of the king, all led to that constant intermed- 
dling with the plans of foreign powers, and that system of 
subsidizing poor governments, which have cost England so 
roach eloquence, as well as industry, to keep up, and of 
which we now so severely feel the effecta Neither can we 
enter into the complicated arguments by which the pay- 
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ment of Hanoverian and Howian mercenaries, for fig^hUnfr 
their own battles, or roarchtng for the defence of the balance 
of power, were advocated by the eloquent ministry of that 
day; but this we know, that eloquence and talent had 
enough to do to make thesci and a large standing army at 
liome (to keep the Ifacobites and political critics m check) 
bang well together ; ahd the speakers and writers have not 
gained much grace and favour by it all, in the dellbenle 
judgment of posterity. 

But the merchants of London havinv first insisted on « 
war .with Spain — the death of the then Emperor of Germany 
bringing forward the celebrated Maria Theresa, Queen of 
Hungary, his daughter, against the not less celebrated fVe- 
derick of Prussia ; another war was of course the conte- 
quence, into which England's foreign diplomacy, as well as 
her generous pity for the difficulties of a young queen, sdon 
engaged her on the continent. The Netherlands were, as 
usual, the scene of the assembling of the armies, and here, 
Hanoverians, Hessians, and English, on the part of King 
Greorge, and other armies on the part of their respective 
powers, had for some time been gathered together fer the 
war, and began to think of moving towards the Rhine, soori 
after the time the Black Watch were ordered to meet his 
majesty in London. 

As to the condition of Scotland all this while, x>r the sen- 
timents of her people upon these transactions, they were 
considered of ^little consequence to a government which had 
something else to do than to pay attention to the munnor- 
ingsof a poor nation, which had lost all of which it was 
once proud, and whose needy or greedy nobility, persuaded 
or overawed by the eloquence or craft of one or two pronfii- 
nent men of her own nation, and influenced, no doubt, 1^ 
more substantial reasons, were as subservient as the Eng- 
lish ministry could wish. This ministry, indeed, as the 
reader knows, partaking much of the degraded spirit then 
so infectious,, now practised or defended the policy, which 
in Walpole*^ hands they bad formerly opposed and de- 
nounced. Managing, however, with his usual address, to 
divide the party whose power had caused his downfei, in« 
quirierinto the conduct of that celebrated man wev9 par- 
ried by his policy, or stifled by the power of himself and his 
adherents; and thus the stream of corruption, whieh bad 
been only broken into bubbles, but by na means materially 
altered by recent changes, has, with a few hard-won im- 
provements, continued to flow regnlarly ontil the preseitt 
day. 
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tt does not belong, to a pecfpriQancc of such slight preten- 
sions as tbisr howev^er, to attempt doing ^ny thjpg like jus- 
tice to either of the gi;eat parties of that d^y, or to the abuses 
and tendency of the policy adopted, whichr in the imperfect 
histories remaining to us of the period^ have never yet been 
feirly or philosopnicaUy developed. As little would it be 
suitable for us here to enter upon the gteat question of hu» 
man nature, upon which is founded, of course, all the .com- 
plex p()enomena of the (partly inevitable). corruptions of gp- 
vernment& But it is thus that the lives and fortunes of 
unnoticed individuals are constantly.affected, and it is with 
obscure persons, and private feelings and fates, that we have 
at present chiefly to do. 

Before, however, finishing this brief summary, a few re- 
marks more upon the state of sentiment then existing be- 
tween Englishmen and Scotsmen, happily so different from 
what it is in our own day, may be necessary to the under^ ' 
standing of that part of our story which is yet to come. 
^ From the days of the haughty Edward and Bannockburn^ ^ 
until the time we speak of, England had always stood to- 
wards Scotland, as well as Ireland, in much the same rela- 
tbn as the rich and powerful man, not over-burdened with 
generosity^ does to the proud-spirited and the valorous, yet 
poor man ; and in her treatment of Scotland, of late times, 
had made this spirit peculiarly observable and galling. Not 
to s}$&ak of the horrors of Glencoc, and the subsequent 
headings, and hangings, and confiscations, which might be 
partly merited from the overt acts of rebellion ; the jealousy 
and q}poBition of England, which was the main cause of the 
national disaster of Darien, sank deep into the minds of 
Scotsmen ; and followed, as it was, by the degrading terms 
of the Union, and the vengeful insolence with which the 
English legislature sought to punish the provost and magis- 
trates of her ancient city of Edinburgh, upon tlie occa- 
sion of the popular execution of Porteus, made the nation 
see what she had to expect from tiie spirit of her ancient, 
but purse-proud enemy, and roused feelings which a centu- 
ry has yet scarcely allayed. While, then, the rich man's 
^sregard of the feelings of the powerless was remarkably 
illustrated by the conduct of the English ministry towards 
Scotland, in these transactions ; those feelings were made 
more keen on the part of the latter, by the fact, that the 
selfish corruption of^the legislature in the soutli was strong- 
ly contrasted in the better part of the community in'tTO 
north, by that quaint simplicity of manners and character, 
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which 18 the fiHi&dation of so many virtues, and that chf- 
valry^ of feeling, then so strong on the hills, which gives' a 
loftiness of sentiment, that houkr deceit and immoralily in 
double scorn, and communicates an elevation to the best im- 
pulses of human nature, which often amounts to the purest 
romance. . ' ^ 

That this was the case, at least with the greater propor- 
tion of the high-minded mountaineers of the Black Watch,, 
may perhaps be proved by the simple, yet well-founded 
events of our tale. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Let them enter: 
They are the faction^ 'O conspiracy! 
^faam'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When «vils are most free ? O, then, by day, . 
lYhere wilt thou find a cavern dark enough? 

Shakspbars. 



Transferring our scene back, in point of time, and still 
farther north in point of locality, namely, into the very heart 
of the mountains of Angus, we find two travellers mounted 
on Highland shellies, and with a single attendant, in the 
el^ape of a guide, wending slowly down the heathy side of 
one of the mountains. It was already sundown. The scene 
around was singularly wild and dreary in its secluded and 
sombre sterility, and the narrow glen into which Our travel- 
lers were descending, for some time deprived of the light 
of day, lay a dark and unpromising gulf beneath them. 

" Are we near the spot yet, Donald V^ said Glenmore to 
the gUly ; " conscience, but this is an ugly place for any 
€uch gathering." 

''It '11 jooQt be a twa or a three bow-shot ayont ta craig 
wV ta black face, lier honour,*' said the man. " We'll joost 
be there in the eracking o' her honour's thumb.'* 

" There's wondrous few objects in this dismal glen with 
other than black &ces,'' said the second equestrian, namely, 
o«r hero himself. *^ Faith, I think the setdar dearag would 
have little chance in such a contankerous pass as this." 

''I like the place well," said* the chief, looking on the 
black wilds and deep ravine below, with the sort of com* 
pkceney which a Highlander always regards the misty steri- 
lity of his blue hills ; '* the choice of such a spot for the 
meeting of the chiefs, shows caution at least; a quality, 
whicb if properly seconded, may save these misgfuided men 
fwa^ farther nmneas; and in this respect, Hector, I look 
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upon yon, joang as you are, a% perbaps, being of some dbC 
to us." 

Descending with cautioo a steep pass, our travellers found 
themselves, at length, in a level hollow; but it was by ihis 
time so dark, that they could not tell whether the bottom of 
tiie glen contained a running stream, as usual, or whether * 
they had still farther to descend. 

" Wha be there ?" said the rough Toice of a man, chal- 
lenging them from a recess in the roek almost at their side, 
as they issued out of the gorge. 

** Stuarts," was the ready answer. 

** Keep close at the root o' the rock," said the man, " and 
turn to the lefl when ye see a peep o* red low." 

Our travellers did aa they were desired, and a streak of 
red light soon appearing to their lefl, as if through a loop-hole, 
they made for, it, and repeating the same pass-word, were 
admitted by a kw but wide Gothic arch into a dark passage 
of massy building, that seemed partly in ruins. Mounting a 
few steps under the guidance of the man whom they met at 
the door,J^hey were admitted into a small chamber, aft the 
entrance of which they were again met. by two stout fellows 
with large Ijochabcr axes in tlieir hands, whose office it was 
to examine them by the light of a blazing torch,. that flamed 
in the wind which blew through the loop-hole, or smokied up 
th^ dark walls of the chamber. 

" And who is this youngster, Glenmorel" said one of theq, 
plucking the torch from the wall, that he might have a 
better look of our hera 

" He is a true man, and no traitor," said the chie£ "I 
will be answerable for him.** 

** If he is a true man, he has a name, the which, as you 
know, Glen more, it is our duty to be apprized of." 

" Hector Monro is^iis name, since yod will not accept of 
my word of surety." 

** We refuse not your surety, sir ; but that is a Whig 
name. Is he of the Monros of — -, or of ■ , or may be, 
he is of the ." 

" I cannot just answer you — but he is a true man, and I 
am his bond." 
" "Methinks, Glenmore, he should have a father, as most 
of us have — and no disparagement to you ;" and the fellow 
with a scrutinizing sneer, looked first at the chief and then 
at the^outh. 

" Suppose his father and mother should be dead, and he 
left under my care, since you hold all this questioning." 

"You will excuse us, Glennpore," rejoined the moon- 



talneer, '* bat tmidtxty is sworn toy and tbe Whigs are more 
crafty than a gfenerous chief may think oC*' With this 
fipeech he opened the massy oaken door at his back, and 
- shnttlng^ it in their faces, left tbeiA 4inder the care of the 
other battle-axe sentinels. 

*' So I am not to be admitted, to partake even in the ho- 
nour of committing treascm^ or in the risking of my life with 
others, from this cursed state of fiitherless uncertainty !" whis- 
pered Hector to his friend, with a bitter expression. ** Had I 
Known this. Glen more, I 8bould**never-^«-«** 

'^Hush and be patient; — but here ' is the scrutinizer . 
again." 

" You may enter, gentlemen,'* said the man, as he returned ; 
and ' throwing open the oaken (joor. Hector was shown a . 
sight he was hardly prepared for. 

Round a large square apartment, so lofty that when he 
looked up he could see the stars twinkling inHhe darkei^ed 
sky, our hero perceived above twenty men, whose tall or 
atliletic figures and high bearing, as well as the quality of 
tlieir costumes, showed their station and authority as chie^ 
tains of the hills. Disdaining to comply with the detested 
disarming act, each man appeared with bWk belt and fnstcds, 
upon the silver mounting of which, as well as of the dirk at * 
their sides, and their \^eather-wom but haughty coiinta- 
nances, the light of the wood fire that blazed at one end of 
liie apartment, shone in contrast with the black naked wallia 
of the apartment, with a jHcturesque if not imposing efi^ct 
A single stone, rudely carved, stood near the end where the 
fire blazed. This, though, probably once the altar, now 
served the purpose of a table, Ibr on it was placed a silver 
inkhbm of antique workmanship, a few pens, a lump of 
green wax, and a small scrap of parchment. Beside this 
pedestal, and on another stone, sat a grave-koking elderly 
man, who seemed already appointed to the office of secretary. 
Among those who sainted CHeamore on his entrance, Heci 
tor noticed several of the men, who had dined at-Glenmore 
castle on the first day of bis arrival. 

The proceedings were opened by a tall dignified person? 
age, who, standing near the stone table, seemed to act as 
president, by informing those present of the purpose for 
which they were met; namely, to deliberate upon the ix^r- 
matlon then in^heir hands, as to the practicability of freeing 
Scotland from English oppression and foreign tyranny^ (a^ 
he was pleased to express it,) and of placing their right- 
ful sovereign^ his Majesty James the Thifd, again upon 
the throne ofxhese realms. Upon thui subject, be. read to 
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them several kttera fVom his Majesty himself, then in 
fVance, the noble chevalier his son, and namerous other 
pnisdant personages, both in England and the low ooontry of 
Scotland, who were ready to jom them with hand and for- 
tune, in any measures which would seem rationally to pro- 
mise success in so glorious an enterprise. 

Hector observed, that during this speech, several of the 
fkces of those present remained perfectly grave, and con- 
trasted strangely with the enthusiasm so natural to moun- 
taineers, which most, however, exhibited at its conclusion. 
'Several other chieftains, following the president, spoke 
with brief and even poetical 'energy upon the subject ; and 
in their calculations of numbers whom they expected to ioin 
4hem, should the king or his 'son land in Scotland, they. 
. spoke with the vagueness inflated into brilliant hopes, so 
usual with the projectors of such enterprises. The real 
^estion at present was, however, whether they should ad- 
vise James, or his son, or the Kins of France, to whom the 
fugitive monarch looked for considerable succours, that the 
present was the time for making the attempt ; and upon 
this part of the subject, there was, as might have been ex- 
pected, considerable division of opinion. This was the op- 
^ portunity for Glen more, who now stood forth to deliver his 
sentiments. 

He said that no man present was more sensible than him- 
self, either of the evils under which Scotland at present 
ffroaned, or of the injustice done to their unfortunate, but 
lawful, king. "In this world," he observed, "I need 
hardly remind you, there is nothing whatever as we wish 
it, and little, indeed, that men have it in their power to alter 
for the better, even if they were agreed as to what was 
really desirable. It is therefore" — thus in substance con- 
tinued the chief— *f our wisdom often to submit to thinffs as 
we find them, — at least until we perceive a clear pato be- 
fore us, and have tangible means of changing them to our 
wishes." This, on the subject upon which they had met, 
he contended was not yet the case; and showed, that any 
rashness upon a point of such importance, would plunge the 
country into a civil war, to the ruin of the whole of them, 
as well as their royal roaster himself. And be endeavoured 
to divert the chiefs from any farther proceedings, h^ moving, 
that no answer whatever should be given to the court of 
St Germains, until farther and more satis&ctory informa- 
tion was obtained. He concluded by proposing, that a spe- 
cial messenger be sent to London, to wait up<m that zealous 
friend of King James,— napely, the dowager Ducbeas of 
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Buckingham, who, living in the very heart of' the coufC^ 
and iDtimate with all theJeading persons who were iavoufr 
able to the same cause, could give them thorough informa- 
tion as to what they ought rationally to hope for in the 
southern part of the kingdom. 

Though sufficiently divided in opinion in general, this 
proposal met with the approbation of every man present of 
any coolness of thinking. The difficulty, however, was, 
where to get a messenger of efficient Intelligence to per- 
form a miteion which they did not think proper to trust ta 
pen and parchment-7-who should not, at the same time, be 
liable to be arrested, through the watchful jealousy of the 
Whigs of the government. This was the very point t^ 
which Glenmore was desirous they should come } and nqw,» 
bringing forward Hector, he eulogized him, as, notwith-' 
standing his youth, fully competent to the important trust; 
and indeed, in respect of his knowledge of Lowland man- 
ners and of the English language, as well as for his pleasing 
exterior and address, peculiarly well fitted for it. 

Nothing, however, but the known principles, wisdom, 
and coolness of Glenmore, could have made a proposition of 
this kind be listened to for a moment, in respect to one so - 
young as Hector; nor did it evei^tually pass without a ve- 
petition of those inquiries, regarding the youth's name and 
parentage, which always caused deep mortification to his 
feelings. 

Honourable as such a mission might be supposed to one 
in Hector's circumstances, he did not accept of it without 
a reluctance which was only overcome by the solemn as- 
surances of Glenmore, that in executing it, he was by no 
bieans committed to the cause ; and that, in fact, by the 
opportunity it would give him of obtaining unprejudiced 
information upon an important pointy he might, by a judi- 
cious use of the knowledge he would gain,- become the 
means of averting almost a national calamity. ^ In truth," 
said the chief to him, aside, ** if I may judge from the let- 
ters I have seen from London, this descendant of the 
Stuarts, whom you are requested to wait upon, is nothing 
hot a silly, vain, and intriguing old woman, whose designs^ 
I ^rewdly suspect, are, by her own imprudence, much 
about as well known to heft enemies, as they are to us here 
on the hills ; and if that be true, some of our heads are not 
overly Secure on our shoulders; But you will see, as ta 
this, with your own eyes; and at all events, this journey 
. will give yon -opportunity of seeing the great city of the 
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south, With all expenses jMiid ; and as you are yet bat a 
youth, you know not what may come of it." 

Money -having been furnished for Hector^s expenses be- 
fore he left the meeting, and it having been arraUgCKl that 
ho* was to travel as he was to Edinburgh, and then get 
equipped with a fashionable dress of br^ cloth, a peri- 
wig, 'and iword, after th& first fashion of an English gentle-* 
roan; taking with him Donald M'Evan as his servant, in a 
dress befitting his'new.stat^n, they both prepared for their 
long journey. The only document he received from the 
(chiefs, in verification of bis mission,^ was a small, circular 
piece of parchment, on the centre of which was imprinted 
a rude figure* of the Scotch lion; and at its four comers 
were superscribed sundry cabalistic looking letters, of 
which the president, who gave him his instructioDe, said 
her ^race of Buckingham would well understaad the 
m^anmg. 

As to his instructions, these consisted chiefly of certain 
questions, which he was to put in the most diplomatic man- 
ner possible, to her grace ; but concerning Uie rest, he was 
in general told to have open ears and eyes, and a shut 
mouth, particularly as to the names of any of those whom 
he happened to know at the meeting. All this being ar- 
range. Hector and his friend were conducted from the 
meeting in the same secret manner in which tbe^ had 
entered it; and on the following day, the former and 
Donald were already many miles on tlieir journey towards 
the Lowlands 
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